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to tap new profits 
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ni d this rubber will be 
lastingly shielded rai oxygen and heat. The secret? 
Winc-StTay V, the new nonstaining antioxidant by 


Goodyear. 


on of Winc-STay V pays big dividends. 
(1) As a stabilizer, easily emulsified W1Nc-STay V 
fully protects the polymer in the dryer, baler or ware- 
house. The emulsion is so stable it lasts at least 30 
days compared to the one-day life of other antioxidant 
emulsions. (2) As a base antioxidant, Winc-STay V 





discolored this polymer— 
against degradation! 


gives polymers greatly increased protection. Example: 
A Winc-Stay V fortified rubber displayed almost 
200% greater resistance to creep (decay under stress ) 
as did a competitive antioxidant, under exactly the 
same conditions of exposure. 

if you want to step up your product’s resistance to 
oxidation, investigate Winc-Stay V. Full details plus 
expert technical assistance are yours for the asking 
when you write Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. 
J-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. 


e: Lots of good things come from 


Wing-Stay Vv 
WONSTAINING 
STABILIZER AND 


TIOXIDANT 
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DF YEAR 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Wing-Stay—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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General business 


For next budget: tightrope balance act ahead B W. 


Surplus is out, and Kennedy orders spending rein to get promised balance 


U. S. sees hint of easing crisis 
Washington officials are showing more confidence 


f 


Wanted: a man for Rayburn’s shoes 
Speaker’s exit leaves No. 2 Washington job open; a real fight could come 


U. S. Grand Prix: Sports car fanciers come to big one 
Grand Prix at Watkins Glen attracts 40,000 racing and sport car buffs 


Needy industries get a tax break 
Textiles will be the first to benefit from Administration’s 


decision to soften its policy on writeoffs for depreciation 


M. A. Hanna recasts its shape 
Cleveland company will get out of operating activities in iron and coal 
to become the nation’s largest closed-end, nondiversified trust 


CEA’s model for growth 


Economists’ projections show how economy would look if it achieved full employment 


In business 
N. Y. Central acts in Norfolk & Western merger case; Ford settlement near; 


Singer unveils bobbinless sewing machine; Supreme Court gets many business cases 


The departments 


Non-Red leftists veer right. European Socialists shed Marxist dogmas 


U. S. sharpens forecasters’ set of tools. Computers will pour out data for 
monthly report, government'’s first official aid for trend-spotters 


Shell home boom cools off. A darling of Wall Street is feeling competition 
Kennedy poised to hit housing bias 
Airlines plan to cut frills. They may eliminate free food on coach flights 


Oil hunts new fields for profit. The industry uses cost-cutting and 
diversification to combat worldwide oversupply and a slowing profit growth 


British Ford averts strike on tea issue. Its 22 unions stand firm for tea break 
AFL-CIO still shuns Hoffa. Federation won’t let Teamsters back in 


Dow gets younger at the top. To external appearances, Dow Chemical (cover) is 
still being run by an aging group. Actually, it’s pushing young executives to the top 


Professional center: Can new home unite engineers, splintered by specialties? 
Product makers get earful from women. Homemakers sound off 

TV’s $2-million test for UHF. New York broadcasts may determine its future 
Uncertainty colors dreams of investors. Institutions wonder when to get out 
Wall Street talks 

How a computer puts its answer into words. The trick is Rem Rand's transmitter 
Turning sawdust into dollars 

Florida bets on a boom in sugar 

Tidy Pittsburgh turns to housing. Mellon interests push plan 


U. S. space hopes: fuzzy now, fine later. Rocket society sees the latest hardware, 
hears how booster lag will keep us behind the Russians for some years 


Soviets reveal how astronaut felt in flight through space 


Knock-out drops for hurricanes. Seeding of Esther with silver iodide 
had a definite but temporary soothing effect on the violent storm 
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170 1947-49 =100 170 
seasonally adjusted 
160 160 
150 150 
140 140 
130 130 
120 Pe res Mer err er 120 
LF MAM J J A S$ ON OFS FMAM4 Jas oN OJ FMAM JAS OND 
1959 1960 1961 

1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 

average ago ago ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK index chart ................6... 20065 1333 1484 1561 1588r 158.1* 
Production 
Steel ingot [thous. of tons]. ...........cccceccccccreecrcccecrccce 2,032 1,522 2,032 2,131r 2,102 
RATIOS 55s Cate hhh as So hae oes Sd a eeaes ees 125,553 140,832 83,421 114,551r 103,449 
Engineering const. awards [Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.]..... $52,412 $76,047 $65,989 $75,842 $70,243 
Electric power [millions of kilowatt-hours]. ..........-.2+2e-eeeeeces 10,819 14,107 15,838 15,340 15,035 
Crude oil and condensate [daily av., thous. of bbl.]................-4- 6,536 6,809 7,162 7,156 7,112 
Bituminous coal [daily av., thous. of tons]. ..........-cececeeeceres 1,455 1,396 1,381 1,443r 1,463 
Paperboard [tons] ... ccc siccccccccsescccccccsoccccesceaseses 247,488 314,365 261,790 349,991 349,930 
Trade 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.I. [daily av., thous. of cars]......... : 70 60 57 56 60 
Carloadings: all others [daily av., thous. of cars]...........0.2++ eevee 47 45 43 45 46 
Department store sales index [1947-49=100, not seasonally adjusted]... 121 149 154 154 156 
Business failures [Dun & Bradstreet, number]. ..........-ceseereecre ‘ 198 343 275 286 330 
Prices 
Industrial raw materials, daily index [BLS, 1947-49=100]............. 89.2 89.5 92.4 91.7 91.6 
Foodstuffs, daily index [BLS, 1947-49=100]..............ceseereece 90.5 75.9 75.4 72.9 73.2 
Print cloth Tepot-and neaity, Yast; 1. eo Soc ccc ccetesgionswcegisins 19.8¢ 18.6¢ 17.8¢ 17.8¢ 17.8¢ 
Finished steel, index [BLS, 1947-49=100]...........ccccccscecnccee 143.9 186.2 185.5 185.4 185.4 
Scrap steel composite [Iron Age, ton]. ..........cc cece ccccesecces $36.10 $29.83 $39.50 $39.17 $39.17 
Copper [electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.]... 2.2... ccc eee eeeees 32.394¢ 32.900¢ 31.015¢ 31.000¢ 31.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig [U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.J.............. 2c ee eeee 20.6¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 24.0¢ 24.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zinc [U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.]....... wT 23.16¢ N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Wheat [No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City bu.]............. $2.34 $1.99 $2.01 $2.09 $2.07 
Cotton, daily price [middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.]......... 34.57¢ 30.27¢ 33.28¢ 33.51¢ 33.56¢ 
Modi tons T60ston, dBA s <5. sais vars Pace te caw are ween js cease $1.96 $1.65 $1.83 $1.80 $1.80 
Finance 
500 stocks composite, price index [S&P’s, 1941-43=10].............. 31.64 54.03 67.90 66.80 67.99 
Medium grade corporate bond yield [Baa issue, Moody’s].............. 3.59% 5.10% 5.12% 5.12% 5.13% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City [prevailing rate]...... 2-244% 334% 344% 3% 3% 
Banking Millions of dollars 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks............... oe tt 58,778 61,791 62,166 61,525 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks............... ‘ +t 107,261 114,270 117,104 116,172 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks... +t 32,688 32,664 32,960 32,961 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks....... tt 28,059 33,321 34,414 33,642 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ...............-cecccccecee 26,424 28,385 28,931 28,986 29,237 
RN I oe eed. Seas eeo Sh vc civre.o neo © sive seep haabioies « : 28,679 18,615 17,451 17,377 17,350 
Monthly figures of the week — a 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing..................02-- September. . $73.36 $91.08 $93.83 $92.66 
Retail sales [seasonally adjusted, in billions].................026- September. . $14.5 $18.1 $18.2 $18.2 
Wholesalers’ inventories [seasonally adjusted, in billions].......... August. . $10.6 $13.1 $13.6 $13.6 
Retailers’ inventories [seasonally adjusted, in billions]............. August. . $21.4 $25.2 $24.7 $24.5 
NS Bt WINES iv airing boc aal o69 Osc cgawcoweebeeunseus August. . $1,290 $1,609 $1,637 $1,653 
IR eee pana wae a August. . $902 $1,229 $1,268 $1,234 
* Preliminary, week ended October 7, 1961. r Revised. 


§ Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
NA Not available at press time. 


The Pictures: Cover, Tibor Hirsch; 27, A. F. P. from Pictorial; 29 (top row, bot. It. & bot. rt.) WW, (bot. cen.) UPI; 30, 31, 

Herb Kratovil; 36, Jim Mahan; 47, (top) London Daily Express, (bot.) WW; 53, Herb Kratovil; 58, 59, Toby 

Massey; 60, U. S. Sugar Corp.; 67, Jim Blair; 73, (top) WW, (bot.) Black Star; 79, U. S. Navy; 102, 103, Herb 

Kratovil; 120, Herb Kratovil; 130, Tibor Hirsch; 135, Dow Chemical Co.; 141, Tibor Hirsch; 158, 159, Tibor 

Hirsch; 161, (top, bot. It. & bot. rt.) Joan Sydlow, (bot. cen.) Tibor Hirsch; 185, Remington Rand; 191, 192, 194, George Woodruff. 


tt Not available. Series revised. 
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READERS REPORT 


Frozen assets 


Dear Sir: 

You had a highly informative 
article [BM Sep.1@’61,p128] on the 
Army Engineers’ research and de- 
velopment work in frozen areas, 
particularly Greenland. And you 
also discussed the move of the 
Cold Regions Research & Engineer- 
ing Laboratory to its new quarters 
in Hanover, N. H. 

The article, one of the finest 
pieces published on this subject, 
is a splendid documentation of the 
work conducted by this group of 
dedicated men. However, I thought 
it might interest you that CRREL’s 
precious six-ton cargo of glacial 
ice cores and samples, unusual 
it is, required unusual handling by 
Atlas Van-Lines, which normally 
handles household goods. The com- 
pany employed a special refriger- 
ated trailer for the move, under 
a contract with the Chicago Army 
Engineer District. 

Atlas also is moving the 500 tens 
of the laboratory’s scientific instru- 
ments and equipment. The carrier 
will complete transfer of CRREL’s 
frozen assets next February. 

T. M. B. Hicks 
U.S. Army Engineer District 
Chicago, II]. 


Friends at Ford 


Dear Sir: 

I congratulate you on your 
article on Henry Ford II [Bit 
Sep.30°61,p50]. There’s only one 
correction I would appreciate your 
making. Henry Ford II and I had 
no disagreement at all on the styl- 
ing of the 1962 Ford car that 
resulted in my resignation as you 
stated. I am sure Henry Ford II 
would confirm this. 

I had an agreement with him, 
ntade in November, 1959, that I 
would retire as chairman of the 
board of Ford Motor Co. on my 
63rd birthday, or as shortly there- 
after as possible. My retirement 
was July 30, 1960, in accordance 
with this agreement. 

in my 14% years with Ford 
Motor Co., Henry Ford II and I 
had few variances of opinion, so 
few in fact that now that I am 
retired I marvel at the wonderful 
relationship which we enjoyed. Of 
course, we didn’t always agree on 
business decisions. If we had, we 
wouldn’t have been doing our job 
properly. But we were able to 
reconcile our differences amicably 
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BUTLER PNEUMATIC._TRAILERS 





Shipper/Marblehead Lime Co.; Carrier/Garden City Trucking Co. 
Receiver/United States Steel Corp. 


7/8” PEBBLED LIME... 
DELIVERED ON TIME 


ACTUAL SIZE 


Write today for free brochure, “A New and Better Way to Move Dry Flowables.” 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
913A Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR TRANSPORTATION, BULK STORAGE, FARMING, 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING * METAL BUILDINGS * PLASTIC PANELS * CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 
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and in most cases make the right 
decision. 

Ernest R. Breech 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Fuller explanation 


Dear Sir: 

I think your story, based on 
economists’ views regarding the 
wisdom of the President’s action 
warning the steel industry on 
prices [BI Sep.30’61,p84], fairly 
reflects the differences of judgment 
in the field. 

I appreciate the problems of 
space and the degree of selection 
necessarily involved in preparing 
a story of this kind. I do very 
much regret, however, that you did 
not quote the sentence in my reply 
immediately following those in- 
cluded in your write-up, since its 
omission may leave an erroneous 
impression on my position. 

The sentence omitted was: “It 
is also essential that the labor 
policy of the government hold as 
tightly to the standard stated as 
does its attitudes to pricing policy.” 
Omission of this sentence is par- 
ticularly important since I do not 
think the odds are high that the 
Administration will do so... 

John Lintner 
Harvard University 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir: 

You quote me as saying, “I am 
distinctly not worried about the 
possibility of inflation.” This is an 
irresponsible statement and I did 
not make it. I told your reporter 
that I was concerned with the pos- 
sibility of continuing upcreep of 
prices, and I discussed with him 
various ways of preventing such a 
development. I said that I do not 
regard it as probable that the cur- 
rent recovery will reach such 
heights in the next 12 months as to 
create serious new inflationary 
pressure, apart from _ military 
spending. I also said that even if I 
did see such a probability, I would 
not favor government price con- 
trols. But this is quite a different 
thing from being unworried about 
a possibility that I consider real 
and dangerous. 

Herbert Stein 
Committee for Economic 

Development 

Washington, D.C. 


= Our reporter’s notes show that 
Stein did point to a “built-in ten- 
dency to rising prices” in the econ- 
omy but also said he was not 
worried about near-term inflation. 
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Recovery waits 
on consumer 
for a new lift 


Retail volume 
still in a rut 


Durable goods 
show some life 


Business outlook BIN 


Just what is behind the tight-fistedness of the buying public? 

Business and government spending is outrunning the most optimistic fore- 
casts. But the solid gain in consumer sales that could give the recovery the 
extra push it needs to sustain its momentum still hadn’t shown up last month 
in most lines. 

Seasoned observers point to a number of reasons for the consumer’s obsti- 
nate refusal to increase spending—weather that is too hot, or too wet; dis- 
belief in the durability of the recovery; worries over job security; interna- 
tional tensions—all valid considerations, to be sure, or maybe just so many 
empty rationalizations. 

But the fact remains that the consumer is behaving in a most unorthodox 
fashion that has the economic soothsayers burning midnight oil. 


With personal income setting new records each month, the nation’s house- 
holds have more money to spend than ever before. Installment debt is at a 
manageable level. Personal savings mount steadily. Manufacturers dangle a 
tempting array of merchandise. And price tags on consumer goods remain 
relatively stable (though there are regular increases—almost monthly—in 
the cost of services). 

Thus all the factors that have simulated consumer buying in the past are 
present—including a war scare. But over-all sales reports remain disappoint- 


ing. 


September retail sales, at less than $18.2-billion, just about matched August’s 
lusterless record, after seasonal adjustment. And they barely squeaked past 
the September, 1960, showing. 

A few bright spots managed to shine through, nonetheless. 

September sales of nondurables ($12.6-billion) posted a 242% gain over 
last year, though they slipped a mite from the August tally. 

And department store sales jumped 5.7% over the same year ago month. 


September’s unseasonably warm temperatures apparently drove many 
families to the comfort of air-conditioned restaurants. 

Sales of eating and drinking establishments increased slightly over the 
month before (on an unadjusted basis)—unlike an average year when they 
normally decline about $100-million as vacation traffic slackens. 

Still, enough people stayed home to boost sales of food stores to $4.9-bil- 
lion—the best showing since last December’s all-time record. 


Durable goods establishments showed some signs of returning life—for the 
first time since last spring’s upturn. 

Sales of hardgoods rose to better than $5%-billion, up almost 1% from 
August, though still 4% short of September, 1960. 

Among the encouraging trends, furniture and appliance dealers reported 
sales that topped the year ago level for the second month in a row. 

Most of the strength centers in household appliances—refrigerators, 
stoves, television sets, home laundry equipment—though scattered reports 
indicate a slight pickup in the long dormant furniture market as well (aided, 
no doubt, by the modest pickup in homebuilding). 
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Auto strikes rob 
workers of 
purchasing power 


Shorter hours 
cut weekly pay 


Car buying on time 
still on downgrade 
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Business outlook continued 


Automotive sales were stalled, first by shortages on 1961 models in the 
late stages of the cleanup, and then by strikes that delayed deliveries on 
some models. ; 

Sales of new and used cars, parts and accessories last month dropped to 
under $2.7-billion (unadjusted) —$300-million less than the August take, and 
$175-million below September, 1960. 


Retail sales are held back not only by the fact that autos that aren’t built 
can’t be sold; they also are impaired by workers’ lost purchasing power due 
directly and indirectly to the strikes. 

Despite the early changeover to new models, the auto industry has yet to 
get much above 100,000 a week on new car output. By this time last year— 
with a later changeover—the weekly rate was above 140,000. 

This is reflected in the plateau for steel production. And it fans out into 
the operations of auto plants’ suppliers everywhere. 


Employment in manufacturing, over-all, scored a fair gain in September 
despite the auto makers’ labor troubles. 

Yet lost time nipped away at the length of the factory work-week and the 
paychecks of workers. Factory workers, on the average, were on the job half 
an hour a week less in September than in August. Average hourly pay was 
about unchanged. So that lost half hour reduced average earnings to $92.66 
from $93.83 the month before. 

This is bound to affect the spending ideas of a lot of families. 


Payroll employment (which goes far beyond factories to include construc- 
tion, wholesale and retail trade, finance, government, etc.) turned in an 
extraordinarily solid gain last month. 

All the people on nonfarm payrolls (excluding the self-employed and odd- 
jobbers) numbered 53,920,000. That was a new record, 500,000 better than 
in August and up 2.6-million from the year’s low in February. And it was 
accomplished in the face of strikes and hurricane Carla during the week in 
which employers counted up jobs, hours, and earnings. 

The February-September rise was about double the normal expectancy. 


Local governments added the most people to payrolls in September—a 
largely seasonal affair—as schools opened and teachers resumed work. The 
rise in state-and-local jobs amounted to about 360,000. 

Yet there was a rise of about 150,000 in manufacturing, too. That pretty 
closely approximates the seasonal norm as the autumn pickup begins. And 
it is good for a recovery year when factories rehire cautiously. 


The healthier tone in the employment picture encouraged consumers to 
add slightly to their on-the-cuff accounts during August. Installment debt 
rose some $26-million over July, after allowance for normal seasonal 
pickup. 

Personal loans accounted for most of the increase and helped to offset 
the persistent pay-off in auto debt. For the eighth month in a row consumers 
repaid more on automobile accounts than they added to them. During 
August, the net reduction amounted to $87-million, after seasonal 


adjustment. 
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For next budget 


Tightrope 
balance 
act ahead 


Predicted 1963 surplus is out; 
Kennedy curbs spending 
plans to get promised balance 


The figures in the chart at the right 
show the way the Kennedy Admin- 
istration sizes up the government’s 
financial situation, now that the first 
session of the 87th Congress has 
gone home and the spending pro- 
grams are set. 

It’s a radically different picture 
from the one the incoming Adminis- 
tration saw early in the year. Then, 
Kennedy aides were talking in terms 
of a deficit of only about $2-billion 
in fiscal year 1962—the year that 
began last July 1—instead of the 
$7-billion deficit now seen. 

Looking ahead to fiscal 1963, some 
of Kennedy’s academic advisers saw 
a problem: At full employment lev- 
els, revenues would exceed expendi- 
tures by perhaps $10-billion, and 
this “deflationary gap” would stifle 
the economic recovery before it had 
fully developed. The question, then, 
was how to divide this hypotheti- 
cal $10-billion between additional 
spending and tax reduction. 

That question no longer keeps 
anyone awake in Washington. Fed- 
eral spending has now reached a 
level where the problem is to avoid 
a deficit in fiscal 1963. It’s obvious 
there is going to be no surplus to 
finance big new programs. 

The changed picture is going to 
give a different tone to the Adminis- 
tration from here on. It’s going to 
be a struggle to keep the 1963 
budget in balance, as Kennedy told 
Congress he is determined to do 
when he asked more defense money 
to meet the Berlin crisis. That strug- 
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gle is going to be reflected in a new, 
tougher attitude toward all spending. 

Fall frost. Government depart- 
ments are already feeling the first 
breath of this new frost. Autumn is 
budget-making season in Washing- 
ton, and orders have gone out to 
the Budget Bureau to tailor spend- 
ing programs to fit revenues. 

Actually, this is the Eisenhower 
approach. It brought the Republican 
President widespread criticism. 

Kennedy has not gone so far as 
Eisenhower. His Budget Bureau has 
not handed out spending ceilings to 
departments and agencies. But the 
word has been passed along that, 
short of a brand new threat from 
abroad, the President will insist on 
a balanced budget—which means 
shaping spending to fit income if a 
tax rise is to be avoided in an elec- 
tion year. 

Not policy, but dollars. The pres- 
ent White House position reflects 
no sharp policy reversal. Kennedy 
still foresees an expanding role for 
government, a continuation of the 
uptrend in government spending, 
though at a slower rate. 
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It’s merely that successive in- 
creases this year in spending totals 
have brought expenditures up close 
against the anticipated increases in 
revenue resulting from economic re- 
covery and growth. 

Question mark. Whether the Ad- 
ministration can succeed in its de- 
termination to hold the 1963 budget 
in balance is another matter. 

It’s significant that Kennedy’s 
hope for a balanced budget depends 
on the absence of any new military 
buildup and on the expectation that 
the Administration will be success- 
ful in its efforts to engineer a pro- 
longed and stable expansion of the 
economy, and thus achieve a sharp 
rise in the government’s tax reve- 
nues. The idea of an over-all budget 
cut doesn’t figure in the planning. 


1. Spending rise 


The original budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year—fiscal 1962, which 
ends next June 30—was prepared by 
the retiring Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. It projected expenditures of 
$80.8-billion, receipts of $82.3-bil- 
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lion, and a surplus of $1.5-billion. 

Starting in March, this budget un- 
derwent three major revisions at the 
hands of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion. The last official estimates 
placed spending at $87.7-billion, re- 
ceipts at $82.4-billion, and the deficit 
at $5.3-billion. This was in July. 

Emerging picture. Just exactly 
what the picture is today, no one 
knows. The Administration is in the 
process of putting together another 
set of estimates. But on the basis of 
facts available, some substantial 
changes are in prospect. 

Here’s what the new figures, due 
out shortly, are expected to show: 
spending in excess of $89-billion, 
revenues near $82-billion, and a 
deficit of about $7-billion. 

The spending will be a record for 
peacetime, of course. It compares 
with $81.5-billion for the year that 
closed June 30. 

The deficit of $7-billion, however, 
will fall well short of the peacetime 
record, $12.4-billion, set by Eisen- 
hower in fiscal 1959. 

What caused it. A part of the Ken- 
nedy budget increase, but a rela- 
tively small part, was designed as an 
aid to the recovery from the 1960-61 
recession. The bulk of the rise, more 
than $6-billion, was in response to 
Russian moves. First came _ extra 
money for space, following the or- 
biting of a man by the Reds. Next 
—the biggest chunk—was the de- 
fense buildup over Berlin. 





Il. Economic outlook 


The budget for fiscal 1963, the 
first to be prepared from beginning 
to end by this Administration, will 
show just how determined the White 
House is to achieve a balance. 

Preliminary work indicates the 
budget will be in the neighborhood 
of $92-billion. In order to balance 
this out of revenue and present tax 
rates, receipts will need to rise from 
this fiscal year by around $10-billion 
or better. Officials insist that a con- 
tinuation of the present business 
trend will bring this about. 

To support their position, they go 
back a few years. In 1958, business 
went down. In 1959, when Eisen- 
hower chalked up a $10-billion rise 
in spending, he suffered his deficit 
of $12.4-billion. The following year, 
revenues were up $10-billion and the 
budget was balanced. 

Kennedy advisers see the same 
thing taking place now. The 1960-61 
recession has cut into revenues. 
While the business trend is now up, 
the revenue results will not be felt 
fully until next fiscal year. Then a 
sharp rise is expected to show. 
Shifting course. It is here that Ken- 
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nedy’s economic advisers figure that 
by shifting away from Eisenhower’s 
course they can prevent the current 
recovery from being followed 
quickly by another recession. 

For one thing, they plan no cut- 
back in spending. Following the big 
spending rise of 1959, Eisenhower 
cut nearly $4-billion in 1960. In con- 
trast, Kennedy plans call for allow- 
ing spending to rise another $3-bil- 
lion to $4-billion next fiscal year. 

The other major switch: Kennedy 
is counting on the Federal Reserve 
pursuing an easier credit policy than 
it did under Eisenhower. His ad- 
visers argue that in 1958 the Fed 
applied the credit brake too quickly 
and that this, along with the spend- 
ing cut brought on the most recent 
recession. 

Inflation specter. White House 
economic advisers figure that even 
with spending on the rise and the 
budget in a tightrope balance, they 
can still avoid inflation. But at this 
point, some “ifs” begin to show in 
their projections. The biggest ones 
are “if” labor will be reasonable on 
wages and “if” management will 
forgo price rises and depend on ris- 
ing volume for higher profits (page 
41). 

That’s where the pressure on the 
steel industry comes in; it ties in 
directly with Kennedy’s over-all 
idea of how to achieve a faster rate 
of economic growth with a stable 
price level. In the months ahead, the 
effort to persuade both labor and 
management that such a policy will 
best serve their interests will be in- 
tensified. 

The alternative, as Kennedy sees 
it, is to resort to credit shrinkage 
that might well hamper growth. 


Il!. The dollar problem 


Official anxiety over possible in- 
flation isn’t limited to the domestic 
consequences. Of equal if not greater 
concern is maintaining confidence in 
the dollar abroad. 

The international balance-of-pay- 
ments problem will remain ticklish 
for some time. The U.S. has been 
running big deficits on international 
account since 1958. The result: for- 
eign holdings of large dollar bal- 
ances that could be converted into 
demand for gold. 

Dangers ahead. The situation 
eased a bit early this year. With 
business off, buying abroad slack- 
ened. And U.S. policy has been to 
strengthen yields on short-term in- 
vestment, thus make foreign outlets 
less attractive. 

But with recovery, there’s more 
buying abroad. At the same time, 
business weakness in Europe threat- 


ens U.S. sales. The months ahead 
can easily bring a worsening of the 
balance picture. 

importance of confidence. Officials 
take the view, however, that foreign 
confidence in the dollar is really 
more important than the payments 
deficit. If this can be maintained, 
foreign holders of dollars will be less 
likely to make demands for gold, 
even with a rising deficit on interna- 
tional account. 

It is this situation as much as any 
other that is forcing the Administra- 
tion toward budget caution. And it 
may mean that the Administration 
cannot count on the Fed keeping 
credit easy and rates low. 


State gets jump 
in rationing move 


The State of Washington got the 
jump on the rest of the U.S. this 
week in plans for setting up food 
and gasoline rationing in the event 
of an enemy. attack. 

The state Office of Civil Defense 
put in motion plans to register citi- 
zens and issue temporary ration 
cards, to be valid between the time 
of a surprise bombing and the inau- 
guration of federal rationing. Regis- 
tration was originally planned for 
the week of Nov. 6 but will prob- 
ably not come before the end of 
November or early December. 

Rationing authority would come 
from a governor’s proclamation of 
emergency, following a similar proc- 
lamation by the President. All stores 
would then be locked up, to be 
opened under state control when 


conditions permitted. The ration 
cards would carry through four 
weeks. 


Problems. Some problems are al- 
ready arising, however. The regis- 
tration would be handled through 
electric utilities, which would mail 
forms to customers. The federal 
OCDM would pay half the cost of 
printing forms and cards—but not 
postage. Private utilities are willing 
to absorb the postage, but it’s a 
question whether public utility dis- 
tricts can legally do this. 

Federal civilian defense officials 
are also considering the possibility 
of issuing ration books in advance 
for use in case of attack, and a com- 
mittee may be set up this fall to 
study it. But federal officials see 
many hurdles, besides the question 
of cost. During the years of disuse, 
counterfeit books might proliferate. 
Families would lose their books. 
Storing uv reserve books would also 
be a problem. 
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| After meeting of Pres. Kennedy (left) and Russian Foreign Minister Gromyko . . . 


U.S. sees hints 
of easing crisis 


Washington officials are showing more confidence over West’s 
position in Berlin, the U.N., Southeast Asia. 
Talks with Gromyko give hope Soviets won’t go too far on Berlin 


A flush of new confidence is percep- 
tible this week among top foreign 
policymakers in Washington from 
the President on down. The general 
feeling is that the immediate crises 
in Berlin, the U.N., and Southeast 
Asia are being brought under better 
control. Beyond that, there is greater 
confidence that the U.S. and the 
West are holding their own in the 
long-term struggle with Commu- 
nism. 

In a surprising turnaround from 
the gloom of three weeks ago [BIN 
Sep.23’61,p25], top officials at mid- 
week summed up the world situa- 
tion this way: 

« Berlin: As a result of Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko’s 
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talks with Pres. Kennedy and Secy. 
of State Rusk, chances for East-West 
negotiations on Berlin that could 
lead to an honorable settlement look 
better. On Wednesday, however, 
Kennedy said that he had no hopes 
for an immediate settlement. The 
hard nut of the conflict has not even 
been grasped yet, let alone cracked. 
But the Soviets are giving some 
ground on procedures. 

= The U.N.: U.S. officials are con- 
fident that the essential executive 
powers of the world organization 
can be preserved with or without 
Soviet acquiescence. Also, there are 
signs that Moscow is not ready to 
push the issue of seating Communist 
Chinese delegates to a showdown. 


# Southeast Asia: Laos still teeters 
on the edge of a final slide into Com- 
munism. But all hope of preserving 
at least a degree of neutrality has not 
been abandoned. In Vietnam, the 
U.S. is determined to make a stand, 
with or without international sup- 
port; officials believe the Commun- 
ist guerrillas there can be stopped— 
by U.S. troops if necessary. 

= Longer range: The tide of events 
isn’t going Khrushchev’s way by 
any means. Khrushchev is con- 
fronted on the East by the rising 
power of China; Southeast Asia is 
slipping out of his control; and on 
the West the basic shakiness of his 
front lines is symbolized by the wall 
in Berlin. He has lost influence in 
the Middle East and India, and is 
running second in most of Africa. 

Fleeting phase? The shift of mood 
in Washington, however, is only 
relative. No one is crying victory 
in all of the immediate conflicts, 
much less the longer term struggle. 
Moreover, the appearance of low- 
ered tensions may be deceptive. It 
may be part of a classic Soviet car- 
rot-and-stick maneuver. 

When it comes to Berlin, officials 
who took part in the first round of 
exploratory talks with Gromyko re- 
port the following: 

Gromyko’s attitude, and recent 
private and public statements of 
other top Soviet officials, seem to 
indicate that Khrushchev finally un- 
derstands that he cannot push the 
West out of Berlin without war. Be- 
yond that, Gromyko in his last two 
talks with Rusk and Kennedy point- 
edly made no mention of the year- 
end deadline set earlier by Khrush- 
chev for concluding a peace treaty 
with East Germany. 

Talks now. On the substance of 
the Berlin conflict, progress in the 
Gromyko talks was small but per- 
ceptible. Gromyko withdrew the 
earlier Soviet insistence that the 
Western powers would have to nego- 
tiate a new basis for remaining in 
Berlin with the East German regime 
after the Soviet Union signed a 
separate peace treaty with East 
Germany. 

Gromyko now says that Russia 
is willing to negotiate a new agree- 
ment on Western rights in Berlin 
and the status of the city directly 
with the U.S., Britain, and France, 
and incorporate this agreement in 
any treaty with East Germany. 

The hitch is that the two sides 
are as far apart as ever on what 
Western rights and the status of 
West Berlin should be. 

The Soviets still insist that West 
Berlin must be converted into a 
“free city.” That means, according 
to them, free from any political ties 
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with West Germany or NATO. They 
also want the city to have its own 


currency, which would severely 
damage its economic ties with the 
West and undermine the city’s eco- 
nomic viability. The Soviet plan also 
envisages stationing Soviet troops 
in West Berlin alongside the garri- 
sons of the Western powers, while 
Communist control of East Berlin 
would remain absolute. 

Apple for an orchard. Kennedy told 
Gromyko this proposal amounted to 
offering “an apple for an orchard.” 
He bluntly insisted that the Western 
Allies would hold out for reaffirma- 
tion of present allied rights in any 
new agreement and for maintenance 
‘of West Berlin’s existing ties with 
West Germany and the West. 

With Gromyko having given some 
ground on procedures, U.S. officials 
hope for eventual concessions on 
substance—assuming that Khrush- 
chev now believes that the alterna- 
tive is war. 

U.N. politicking. In the U.N., in- 
tricate political maneuvering still 
was going on at midweek over the 
appointment of a successor to Secy. 
Gen. Dag Hammarskjold. 

U.S. officials appeared confident 
that a single successor would be 
appointed to finish Hammarskjold’s 
term of office and that the powers 
of the office would remain intact. 
Burma’s U Thant remains the lead- 
ing candidate for the job. 

Soviet tactics. The chances that 
the Soviets would go along and per- 
mit approval of an interim successor 
by the Security Council, where they 
have the veto, dropped to almost 
zero at midweek. Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to the U.N. Zorin made it clear 
to U.S. Ambassador Stevenson that 
he would continue to push for the 
Soviet “troika” scheme. This calls 
for replacing the Secretary General 
with three men—a Westerner, a 
Communist, and a neutral, each with 
a veto. 

Confronted with this, the U.S. at 
midweek planned to move for a 
showdown in the General Assembly, 
which will be asked to name an in- 
terim Secretary General. Washing- 
ton was confident that the majority 
of the 100 members would vote for 
this plan. 

The neutral Afro-Asian nations, 
which hold the balance of power in 
the General Assembly, were hoping 
for Soviet agreement since they con- 
tend that the Secretariat cannot 
function effectively in the face of 
total Soviet opposition. But U.S. 
officials seemed sure that if it came 
to a choice between crippling the 
U.N. indefinitely and offending the 
Russians, the majority of the neu- 
trals would side with the West. 
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Wanted: a man 
for Rayburn’s shoes 


Speaker’s exit leaves gaping void in Washington’s 
second most powerful job; McCormack is in line for post, 
but there’s opposition and a real fight could come 


The most powerful job in Washing- 
ton after that of the President will 
be filled when Congress reconvenes 
in January, in what could become a 
real contest for power. The job is 
that of Speaker of the House. 
The exit of Speaker Sam Rayburn 
because of incurable cancer leaves 
a gaping void in the Washington 
power structure. Rayburn has held 
the post so long—21 years with but 
two one-term Republican interrup- 
tions—that the job is synonymous 
in the public mind with his figure. 
Rayburn has operated so quietly 
and discreetly that few outside 
Washington have really been aware 
how much influence he has over the 
course of legislation, the program 
of the President, Democratic Party 
policies and patronage, and even the 
conduct of foreign policy. Rayburn 
holds a daily press briefing before 
every session, for instance, but sel- 
dom uses the occasion to make head- 
lines. He prefers operating as a 
legislative craftsman rather than 
using his position as a public forum. 
As a result, it is seldom under- 
stood that the Speaker is a more 
powerful man than the Vice-Presi- 
dent or the majority leader of the 
Senate. Currently, his power is even 
more emphatic than usual because 
of the close division in the House 
between conservative and _ liberal 
forces. This has made the House, 
not the Senate, the real battleground 
for the Kennedy Administration. 
No replacement. It is Kennedy’s 
bad luck to lose Rayburn at a criti- 
cal juncture in the development of 
the New Frontier. For there is no 
replacement for “Mr. Sam.” In his 
49 years in the House and 21 as 
Speaker he has built up. political 
obligations from Democratic mem- 
bers, passed out favors, and com- 
manded loyalties that no one can 
duplicate in short order. His sup- 
port for a bill often tips the scale. 
And next year Congress will be 
dealing with a host of touchy is- 
sues: reciprocal trade, medical aid 


to the aged, tax reform, probably 
civil rights. 

McCormack’s record. The value 
of a powerful Speaker to the Ken- 
nedy Administration was not fully 
appreciated until Rayburn went 
home to Bonham, Tex., in August 
and left Majority Leader John W. 
McCormack of Massachusetts in 
charge. Not being Speaker, McCor- 
mack simply did not have the power 
to hold the loyalties of dissident 
factions, and the Kennedy program 
in the latter days took a beating. 

In addition, many accused Mc- 
Cormack of making a deal with 
Southern conservatives to cut the 
President’s foreign aid requests in 
exchange for future support in his 
own bid for the Speakership. 

By tradition, McCormack is Ray- 
burn’s successor. In the last 100 
years, the majority leader has failed 
to become Speaker only once, in 
1919. 

Nevertheless, many liberals are 
unhappy with McCormack’s perfor- 
mance on_ school _legislation—in 
which he backed aid to parochial 
schools, to the anger of Kennedy— 
and on foreign aid. A real fight could 
develop. Or if no movement comes 
to displace McCormack, the real 
contest will come over selection of 
a majority leader who will become 
Speaker in due course (McCormack 
is, after all, 69, will be 70 on Dec. 21). 

Jockeying. In any battle, there will 
be much jockeying between the 
North and South, conservatives and 
liberals. Ways & Means Committee 
Chmn. Wilbur D. Mills, for example, 
would get many conservative votes, 
but his stock with big-city Demo- 
crats has faded. 

Southerners who might be accept- 
able to the North include Reps. 
Albert Rains of Alabama and Hale 
Boggs of Louisiana. 

Roots of power. The roots of the 
Speaker’s power lie partly in his leg- 
islative prerogatives. He recognizes 
members on the floor. He alone de- 
termines what bills get on the “sus- 
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John W. McCormack, 69, Massachu- 


setts, majority leader, has first claim to 
post. Kennedy would prefer another. 


Albert Rains, 59, Alabama, has liberal 
voting record acceptable to many in 
North; he steered big housing bill. 


pension calendar” —a procedure that 
allows many bills of great impor- 
tance to a particular congressman 
but not of general interest to speed 
through. He appoints members of 
conference committees that iron out 
Senate-House differences on a bill. 

But more than that, his power lies 
in his role as party leader. He can 
generally dictate committee assign- 
ments he is interested in. He domi- 
nates the Rules Committee through 
appointment of new members. He is 
a House member’s best entree to the 
executive branch. 

The Speaker is the focal point of 
the power structure made up of com- 
mittee and subcommittee chairmen 
who have arrived at the top through 
seniority. Only a strong Speaker can 
deal with these power cliques. 
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Carl B. Albert, 53, Oklahoma, party 


whip for four terms, is well-liked, con- 
sidered by many not “strong” enough. 





Wilbur D. Mills, 52, Arkansas, Ways & 
Means head, has conservative support 
but has alienated some liberals. 


Master craftsman. He seldom 
speaks on an issue, even more rarely 
votes; but when he does speak, 
members take careful note. In this 
year’s crucial battle over enlarging 
the Rules Committee to stack it with 
Kennedy men, it was Rayburn’s sup- 
port that spelled success. 

The Speaker must be a master pol- 
itician—able to find an acceptable 
middle ground, smooth ruffled feath- 
ers—and a master parliamentarian. 
He must know how to work with the 
Senate; McCormack enraged it by 
adjourning the House and leaving 
the Senate with the choice of a 
House money bill or nothing. And 
he must be able to sense the mood 
of the House; he cannot lay his 
prestige on the line too often and 
lose. 








Richard Bolling, 45, Missouri, on Rules 


Committee, is favored by North and 
West, opposed by some Southerners. 





Hale Boggs, 47, Louisiana, on Ways & 
Means since 1949, is widely respected, 
reasonably acceptable to North. 


Voting. Rayburn had mastered 
these qualities. 

Theoretically, his successor will 
be chosen by a majority vote of the 
Democrats in the House, with one 
vote counting just as heavily as the 
next. In fact, votes will be lined up 
by power blocs and around certain 
strong personalities. 

The House supposedly chooses its 
own Speaker without any outside in- 
terference. In fact, however, the 
White House has too big a stake to 
ignore the fight. Kennedy, a grad- 
uate of the House, would be certain 
to get into the battle, at least be- 
hind the scenes, if a member not to 
his liking appeared likely to win. 
Whether Kennedy will oppose Mc- 
Cormack—for whom he has no great 
liking—has not yet been decided. 
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Favorites Jack Brabham (left) 


changed first place five times. 
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Winner Innes 
covered 230-mile course at 
speed of 103.22 mph. 
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of Aus- 
tralia and Stirling Moss of England ex- 


U. S. Grand Prix 


Sports car fanciers 
come to big one 


International road racers try out the course at Watkins Glen, 
with spectators arriving in everything from 
a hand-made two-cycle engine runabout to powerful Jaguars 


To car buffs all over the world such 
names as International Grand Prix, 
Stirling Moss, Jack Brabham, Lotus 
and Cooper cars are stirring words. 
They mean championship racing, 
drivers and cars, plus the ritual and 
pageantry that goes with interna- 
tional road racing. 

It was this combination that drew 
40,000 people to the 2.3-mile track 
near the tiny upstate New York vil- 
lage of Watkins Glen last Sunday to 
see the last of eight annual races 
(pictures) run each year on U.S. and 
European courses to determine 
world champion drivers and cars. 

The number of spectators outran 
all estimates, even though the 1961 
championship had already been es- 
tablished by Phil Hill in earlier vic- 
tories. Hill and the Ferrari team 
that dominated racing this year did 
not compete because of the death of 
team member Count Wolfgang von 
Trips at the Monza, Italy, race. 

Traffic jam. To the delight of Wat- 
kins’ 3,000 residents, many of whom 
have tried for years through their 
Grand Prix Corp. and lawyer-enthu- 
siast Cameron R. Argetsinger to 
schedule this race on their course, 
the visitors strained motel and hotel 


facilities, and cleaned out the restau- 
rant menus. They clogged the town 
with their MGs, Triumphs, Cor- 
vettes, Sprites, and other sports and 
special cars. Hundreds camped out 
at vantage points to clock time trials 
and discuss the merits of the entry 
cars and their own special models. 

Winner. From the beginning, the 
favorites were Stirling Moss of Eng- 
land, recognized generally as the 
world’s fastest driver, and Jack 
Brabham of Australia, 1959 and 1960 
champion. And, from the first, the 
two ran away from the field, engag- 
ing in a duel that lasted more than 
50 laps of the 100-lap, 230-mile 
race. 

Then both cars broke down—Brab- 
ham’s Cooper first, then Moss’ Lotus 
—clearing the way for Innes Ireland 
of Scotland to win in a Lotus. Dan 
Gurney of the U.S. was second in a 
Porsche, followed by Tony Brooks 
of England driving a BRM; Bruce 
McLaren of New Zealand in a 
Cooper; and Graham Hill of Eng- 
land in a BRM. 

‘Touchy’ cars. It’s races like these 
—although most are for amateur 
championships—that help keep the 
market for sports cars strong, some 
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of the biggest dealers say. Although 
the average sports car buff won't 
buy a racing Lotus or a Cooper, he 
does buy cars that handle similarly 
and, though in a lesser way, are 
“touchy” cars, too—needing a great 
deal of maintenance and care. 

This is why car makers—except 
for Chevrolet and its Corvette—are 
shying away from true sports cars. 
“Detroit,” says one motor company 
executive, “is producing cars people 
don’t have to spend money on main- 
taining. Reliability and no mainte- 
nance are the keys—30,000-mile lu- 
brication, for instance. People just 
don’t take their cars in for mainte- 
nance, and a sports car is much too 
emotional to sell generally.” 

impact on Detroit. Nevertheless, 
sports cars have had their effect on 
Detroit. Chief examples are the Cor- 
vette (a true sports car), and the Ford 
Thunderbird, which, while not a 
sports car, is a “sporty personal 
car,” according to a New York 
dealer. U.S. car makers have also 
taken other features such as torsion 
bars, wire wheels, rear engines, four- 
speed shifts, and bucket seats. 

But the similarities stop here, and 
the place of the true sports car in 
the U.S. market promises to be 
small—about 50,000 units a year in 
all, although Robert Grossman, of 
New York’s Foreign Cars of Rock- 
land, says it could be 100,000. 

Grossman, who sells 3,000 im- 
ported cars a year, says that sales 
have increased slightly this year, 
and could increase more if cars were 
available. Significantly, the rise has 
come when imports over-all are de- 
creasing. Mercedes-Benz, which 
stopped racing in 1954 but continues 
to advertise championship cars in 
Grand Prix programs, says its sales 
too are up about 3% this year. In 
general, the sports car market is 
strong, profits good with little or no 
discounting. 
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Sports-minded crowd turned up at the 
course—often days ahead of time—to 
get choice positions, clock trials. 








New course cost Watkins Glen Grand 
Prix Corp. $250,000. The New York 
town has sought the race for years. 





Nearly 14,000 cars try to leave course parking lots, were tied up two hours. In 
town the influx of spectators strained hotel, motel, and restaurant facilities. 
Watkins Glen has a tentative October date for a Grand Prix next year, too. 








Needy industries 


get tax break 


Faster writeoff policy will reduce textile’s tax bill by 
about $25-million a year. Other industries 
will get a sympathetic ear, if they can prove their need 


In a precedent-shattering decision, 
the Administration this week de- 
cided to give faster tax writeoffs for 
depreciation to industries that need 
them. Pres. Kennedy announced a 
revision of the Treasury Dept.’s Bul- 
letin F, which is used as guide in 
determining depreciation allowances 
for tax purposes. 

The first beneficiary of the new 
policy is the textile industry, which 
has been the subject of a special Ad- 
ministration “sick industry” task 
force headed by Commerce Secy. 
Luther Hodges. 

Kennedy announced that 15 differ- 
ent categories of textile equipment 
can be written off much faster than 
allowed heretofore. Under the new 
order, certain equipment with tax 
lives of 25 to 40 years can now be 
written off in 15 years. Other textile 
equipment that has been getting 15- 
to-20-year writeoffs can now be writ- 
ten off in 12 years. 

$25-million reduction. Administra- 
tion officials estimate that the textile 
industry’s tax bill will be reduced by 
about $25-million a year during each 
of the next five years as a result of 
the decision. About 80% of all tex- 
tile machinery allowances has been 
liberalized. 

The new estimated lives apply to 
new purchases, but the Administra- 
tion says it expects to make adjust- 
ments for taxpayers on the remain- 
ing useful lives of equipment now in 
use. Textile machinery producers 
say that Washington’s move is sure 
to pep up sales. 

The determination of the useful 
lives of productive equipment varies 
from industry to industry, from com- 
pany to company, and from time to 
time. Hence, Congress has never 
legislated this matter, but allowed 
it to be determined between the 
company and the Internal Revenue 
Service agent who audits the tax re- 
turn. In practice, the agents tend to 
lean on Bulletin F, although they 
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have been encouraged recently to 
give more weight to a company’s 
argument as to what tax lives ought 
to be. 

It isn’t clear yet just which indus- 

tries may benefit from subsequent 
decisions, but top Administration 
sources say that those that can prove 
their need for such faster deprecia- 
tion will receive a sympathetic hear- 
ing. 
Breakthrough. Kennedy’s  state- 
ment declared that in the textile in- 
dustry “the administrative guidelines 
[Bulletin F] ... are no longer appro- 
priate in view of changing economic 
conditions.” The White House also 
said that the industry “is experienc- 
ing a major technological break- 
through in which advancing tech- 
niques engender further advances 
and make even recently developed 
equipment economically outmoded 
long before it is physically worn 
out.” 

This explains the Administration’s 
shattering of the traditional basis on 
which depreciation allowances have 
long been calculated. The “average 
useful life” up to now has meant 
the physical life of the machinery— 
which is why textile cards in Bulle- 
tin F have had a tax life of 40 years, 
why opening and blending machines 
have a tax life of 30 years, and wind- 
ers, slashers, and looms a tax life of 
25 years. 

Now, all these can be written off 
in 15 years. A company buying $100,- 
000 worth of looms, if written off on 
a straight-line basis under the old 
formula, could figure annual depre- 
ciation deductions of $4,000 per 
year. Under the new decision, the 
company can deduct $6,666 per 
year. 

A company using one of the 
faster depreciation methods—allow- 
ing writeoffs of two-thirds of the 
cost in half the life—can receive 
even larger benefits. On $100,000 
worth of looms, a textile company 


could write off $66,666 in 124% years 
under the old rule. Now it can re- 
cover this amount in 7% years. 

Other industries. The Administra- 
tion has adopted for textiles—and 
promises to adopt for other indus- 
tries—a policy that has been advo- 
cated by industry tax experts for 
years. The theory is that Bulletin F 
and Treasury practice do not take 
into account technical obsolescence 
and competitive factors that in fact 
ended the “useful life” of productive 
equipment—even though it might 
still be capable of many more years 
on the production line. 

Administration officials leave no 
doubt that they see similar liberal- 
ized depreciation allowances as ap- 
plicable to other industries that, like 
textiles, face “competition of foreign 
producers who, in many cases, enjoy 
the advantages of very liberal depre- 
ciation allowances as well as low 
wage costs.” 

First result. The textile decision 
is the first result of a broad Treasury 
study of the actual depreciation al- 
lowances that industry now gets as 
a result of individual decisions by 
IRS agents. This study is expected 
to be completed next year; but 
Kennedy last May ordered that the 
textile section be hurried up. 

The long campaign for updating 
depreciation allowances showed up 
this year during the House Ways & 
Means Committee hearings on the 
Administration’s controversial plan 
for stimulating investment in new 
equipment through a tax credit. 

Industry representatives and the 
committee worried that—if the tax 
credit were passed—the Administra- 
tion then could back away from its 
avowed intention to revise Bulletin 
F. 

Administration sources say that 
businessmen should now feel free to 
support the 8% across-the-board tax 
credit, which will be the first item 
on the Ways & Means Committee 
agenda next year. 

Who benefits. Not all industries 
will benefit from the new policy. 
Administration officials say that in 
some cases, useful life actually may 
turn out to be longer than the period 
now allowed. 

The statistical part of the depre- 
ciation study may be out fairly early 
next year. But recommendations on 
new allowances for individual indus- 
tries are likely to come one-at-a 
time. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
conducted a _ long _ investigation, 
which resulted in a draft revision 
of Bulletin F. But for one reason 
or another—primarily because of the 
anticipated revenue loss—the revi- 
sion never was approved. 
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M.A. Hanna recasts its shape 


Cleveland company intends to get out of direct 
operating activities in iron and coal 


It will become the nation’s largest closed-end, nondiversified 
trust, with assets totaling approximately $520-million 


Behind the move is a desire to concentrate on its 
stockholdings—perhaps strike out in new directions 


Cleveland’s M.A. Hanna Co. this 
week changed its stripes—from a 
relatively small iron-and-coal com- 
pany, backed by a rich portfolio of 
investments, into the nation’s largest 
closed-end trust. 

Built on the growth of the iron- 
and-steel industry, Hanna now is 
going out of business as an operating 
company in this field. In its place 
will be a closed-end, nondiversified 
trust with approximately $520-mil- 
lion in assets, made up of securities 
it has gradually and steadily ac- 
quired through the years. 

Something of a mystery. M.A. 
Hanna has been a power—in both 
industry and politics (its honorary 
chairman, and the architect of its 
growth, is George M. Humphrey, the 
strong man in Eisenhower's Cabi- 
net), yet it has been something of a 
mystery. It has some of the charac- 
teristics of both a family holding 
company and an investment trust; 
but it has also been an operating 
company—acting as a sales agent 
for iron ore mines, running a flect 
of ore vessels, and managing a nickel 
plant. It has also run its own coal 
and iron mining operations. 

Now its directors have decided on 
a sweeping change—divestiture of 
all direct operating activities. Hanna 
plans to remain in business as an 
investment company and will seek 
a New York Stock Exchange listing 
for its shares. This will improve the 
estate problems of big holders, in- 
cluding some of the directors—for 
Hanna has been a thinly traded 
stock that could not be easily dis- 
posed of in large blocks. 

Facts of life. This was a painful 
decision for Hanna’s tradition-bound 
directors to make. But as one insider 
put it: “They finally recognized the 
facts of life.” 

The main fact is that Hanna is 
much more an investment company 
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than an operating company. It has 
nursed its operating companies to 
the point where they can now stand 
alone, leaving management free to 
concentrate on the most important— 
and profitable—part of its business. 
In 1960, its dividend income 
amounted to $13.2-million out of a 
total pre-tax income of $15.8-million. 

It’s also clear that Hanna’s direc- 
tors have been troubled by the con- 
flict-of-interest problem that has be- 
set du Pont and General Motors. As 
long as it was holding big blocks 
in companies with which it did busi- 
ness and in which it had a big say, 
there was always the threat of Jus- 
tice Dept. action. 

When news of Hanna’s shift 
spread, its stock moved up in over- 
the-counter trading to 140 bid (1961 
low: 96), the highest it has been in 
several years, as speculators figured 
that Hanna’s assets were being of- 
fered at a discount. 

Assets. At the end of 1960, Hanna 
valued its property and plant at 
almost $10-million on a_ cost 
basis. Hanna’s investment portfolio, 
though, which has been built up over 
the years, was the big contributor 
to earnings. The bulk of Hanna’s 
assets are in three companies— 
Hanna Mining Co. (46% owned), 
National Steel Corp. (26.6% owned), 
and Consolidation Coal Co. (25% 
owned). These make up about 70% 
of Hanna’s portfolio, and dividends 
from them last year totaled $10.3- 
million and accounted for 70% of 
its profits. 

In all, its investment portfolio is 
reckoned at almost $450-million. 

Divestiture plans. Hanna has al- 
ready mapped out divestiture plans. 
Its anthracite coal business and its 
Canadian coal distributing business 
will be sold to outside interests. 

The general iron ore sales and 
commission business, which was the 


criginal basis of the company, will 
be sold to Hanna Mining Co. In ad- 
dition, Hanna owns a big chunk of 
Iron Ore Co. of Canada, which it 
formed in 1949 with a group of steel 
companies; this holding will prob- 
ably be sold to Hanna Mining if the 
other owners agree. 

These sales will mean a gain of 
about $7.5-million for Hanna. It will 
also have about $65-million in liquid 
assets to add to its portfolio, making 
a total of over $520-million. This 
tops the $465-million held by Tri- 
Continental Corp., which has been 
the nation’s No. 1 closed-end trust. 

One other step will probably fol- 
low divestiture. Hanna Mining owns 
185,000 shares of M. A. Hanna. This 
cross-ownership is contrary to the 
Investment Company Act of 1940, so 
Hanna Mining will arrange a sec- 
ondary offering of its Hanna shares. 

Top brass. There will be compara- 
tively little shuffling of Hanna's of- 
ficers. Pres. Gilbert W. Humphrey, 
son of former Treasury Secy. Hum- 
phrey, will become chairman. Wil- 
liam A. Hobbs, who came to Hanna 
in 1958 as chief financial officer, will 
become president. 

Humphrey, who was president of 
the company before joining the 
Eisenhower Administration, will re- 
main on the board. So will most of 
the old directors, including a repre- 
sentative of the Mellon banking in- 
terests. But the new financial cast 
is reflected in the proposed election 
of Paul C. Cabot, chairman of State 
Street Investment Corp. 

Investment plans. As Hanna’s di- 
rectors see it, they will now be able 
to supervise its investment portfolio 
more carefully. The prospect is that 
the company will look hard at a num- 
ber of different projects. 

Hanna expects to pay out as divi- 
dends nearly all of the income it 
receives from investments. But it in- 
tends to reinvest any realized capital 
gains. 

As a nondiversified investment 
company, it will be subject to federal 
income taxes. According to a letter 
to stockholders, the bulk of income 
will be in dividends, taxed at an 
effective rate of 7.8% under present 
law. 
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Targets for 1963 


1961 


2nd quarter! 


Gross National Product .............-.516.0 


(billions of dollars) 


Persohal CONSUMPTION: 65... 6 oe 8 ce Sa cw 336.1 
Et OE om mr rt oe ber 42.0 
MORGGIADICGOGOS:..2 eso5.5 86 ase 6 wins ole hee 154.1 
SIMICOS out Sy. Bac ata neha Reon is ee taka eA etE ee 139.9 
Government purchases of goods and services... 107.3 
RID ne. ois dss ea eek bhatt hoe Ge ee 8 RS OU 56.6 
EO ARIAR Se eS ag Lg epee 50.6 
ISS IRVESIMORT ics Sasi Fades Sas eer ates 727 
aE GIR hiss SERS SSG ee w eae 2 RE 3.9 
Change in business inventories ..........++. 2.8 
Residential CONSIGUCUION «5.5 i evades 20.6 
Other construction and producers’ 
durable equipment .........eeeee eves 45.4 
PP ae ee ca ee eames 4.5 
WORN hs chro ae ce ee cine ae 40.9 
tient CRE oS oS 426.0 
(billions of dollars) 
Disposable personal income ............... 361.8 
PSO SR eas ook ae oh 6 eo 6 eae ae 25.8 
OD ES gc xc oo vn dae 0.6 6d Se ae 45.5 
Corporate tax liability .............6. rere: 22.4 
PINION S oes oe art sa ata waste acs sea bis lace leeks 14.2 
Retained INCOME: «cis <asscAiers cies émeeasinke 44 8.9 
rr rrr Poy 66.8 
(millions) 
PN ce cn. os nab 5 4 + ean aR 5.3 
TER rae rere es ty Se 61.5 
I os cic de nid ee bs whee poke ana 15.9 
RSIS 8.55 6 ba wks +s 4 es ee 9.0 
Nondurable OOS: ots 2c. W sete ls sila ae er 6.8 
er ROEIITINS. 5s i. a ESS 36.9 
a, EE ee ye eee eee Oe rr 0.6 
Contract 'COnsiniGuen 2% S362. a ee 2.8 
Transportation & public utilities ............. 3.8 
1GeGe OLS or Wate Sonne eae 11.6 
Finance, insurance, realestate .............. 219 
LE] LO SMa ae eam ia oan a ect he anc aA eaten Po RR 6.7 
ED no 52 ys os Fics 6.458 | Waele ae 8.7 
FU ed Cy erie. gc gehen a a ieee 2.2 
NE A NO org Ri a6 ok ae oe eR 6.5 
PF roe rere 71.9 
I 2 ie ada by ans Ceeeeeese 4.9 
Industrial Production Index ........... 108.0 
ROI sg. niece a won Gals Uw wl eee 108.0 
INS oo ioe whee ape hh <4 ely -0ke ale 102.0 
NOES 4 Sir nk is rss eet Vw awe 115.5 
DC reee eV ae ein estes ew wae 97.5 
SS oa hu ed oat a pre sits b's 5 ioe aeen es ee 


! Seasonally adjusted annual rate. 
21n 1963 prices, assuming overall. 1.5% increase from 2nd quarter 1961 levels. 


Data: Council of Economic Advisers. 
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CEA’s | 

model for | 

growth 
{ 


PS 


Economists’ projections show 
how economy would look 
if it achieved full employment 


A project that may provide a better 
basis for government and business 
planning—and therefore a tool to 
push the U.S. economy toward full 
employment and more rapid growth 
—was unveiled in Washington this 
week by Chmn. Walter W. Heller 
and his fellow members of the Presi- 


Ad- 





dent’s Council of Economic 
visers. 

In essence, the project is what 
CEA calls a “full-employment per- 
spective.” It consists of a tentative 
set of projections of how the nation’s 
economy would look if it achieved 
something resembling full employ- 
ment in 1963. 

These projections, spelled out in 
four tables covering gross national 
product, national income, employ- 
ment, and industrial production, are 
table at the 


summarized in the 


left. 

Coordinated planning. CEA dis- 
closed this model at a closed meet- 
ing in Washington with the technical 
consultants to the revamped Busi- 
ness Council’s Committee on the 
Domestic Economy. Frederick R. 
Kappel, chairman of AT&T and 
vice-president of the Business Coun- 
cil, sat in as chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

CEA wasn’t using the Business 
Council’s economic advisers merely 
as a sounding board. On the con- 
trary, it hopes to call upon them— 
and other economic experts in gov- 
ernment, other business groups, 
labor organizations, universities, and 
research institutions—for criticism 
and data related to the full-employ- 
ment project. 

In effect, CEA is trying to develop 
a moderate version of the voluntary 
and partially coordinated govern- 
ment-and-business planning used by 
France and some other Western 
European countries during the post- 
war period. And it’s a direction taken 
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Vernard D. Hanna, right, Controller of 
Wolverine Tube, Division of Calumet & 
Hecla, Inc., inspects a seamless copper 
tube with Walter B. Sinclair, Sales Manager 
of American Mutual’s Detroit Office, at 
Wolverine’s New Products Laboratory. 
Wolverine mills, manufacturing a variety 
fo} mde] ol-tom la ore) 0) ol-1amr-llelaniialelsamr-lareme-)o1-101[-) 
metals, are located in Detroit; Decatur, 
r-\F-ley-1aat- am mo) alee) a pam Or-Tal-\er-e 


a, waa 


‘ti like a man who knows our business” 


‘Walter Sinclair of American Mutual has taken the trouble Peruwenes Suvere un - pa ae new 
. » ooklet, “Closing The Gaps In Your Business 
to study our business thoroughly, says Vernard D. Hanna, Insurance Protection.” For @ copy, write us at 
Controller of Wolverine Tube, Detroit, Michigan. ‘‘As a result, Dept. B-3. 
over the past 5 years we’ve been able to improve our coverage 


while bringing our company’s Workmen’s Compensation in- 


surance cost 34% below the industry average.” Mm e rica n e 
Expert American Mutual men, like Walter Sinclair, are | 

located throughout the country. They maintain fully -staffed utu a [ 

offices and are prepared to help you get better protection at 


lower cost. Wherever you do business, there’s an American LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
’ ° . ©1961, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Wakefield, Massachusetts 
Mutual office near you. It’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 











Economist Walter W. Heller, by projecting the nation’s present economy into the 
future, hopes to discover what will have to be done to speed up the growth rate. 


recently by  British-Conservatives 
[Bi Sep.9’61,p47]. 

Experiment. Heller deliberately 
emphasizes the tentative and experi- 
mental nature of CEA’s initiative. 
He told Business Week: “We are 
taking some risks of being misinter- 
preted, but we are hopeful that we 
wont be. The whole project may 
just fizzle out. But we don’t regard 
this as a make-or-break undertak- 
ing.” Nevertheless, Heller regards 
the effort as “very promising,” and 
hopes to get industry support. 

Heller says that he discussed the 
project with Pres. Kennedy and that 
“the President likes the idea.” 

Reaction. The consultants to the 
Business Council, headed by John 
C. Swartley, AT&T’s chief statisti- 
cian, reacted cautiously to the proj- 
ect. After the meeting, Swartley said 
that the Business Council’s consult- 
ants had received CEA’s document 
only Monday, and that “any conclu- 
sions about it at this time would be 
premature.” 

Swartley said that the Business 
Council had offered to cooperate 
with various government depart- 
ments. He is appointing a subcom- 
mittee of Business Council consult- 
ants to study the CEA projections. 

Implications. It is clear, however, 
that the Business Council’s consult- 
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ants do not regard the CEA projec- 
tions merely as a set of interesting 
numbers for them to puzzle over, 
but as part of a venture with impli- 
cations for the role of government 
in the economy. 

The initial responses of the busi- 
ness economists already have led 
Heller to some changes. As one ex- 
ample, he now thinks that it would 
be better to substitute the term 
“high-utilization economy” for “full- 
employment economy’ —presuma- 
bly to indicate that CEA is aiming 
to achieve higher use of all re- 
sources, not just labor. 

The CEA projections, says Heller, 
are an attempt to translate today’s 
economic structure into the future— 
with the year 1963 used just as an 
example—in order to find out where 
the economy falls short and to de- 
velop better public and private pol- 
icies “to help us get closer to the 
full utilization economy we. all 
want.” 

The document itself emphasizes 
that this is not a forecast. Rather, it 
is what the economists might refer 
to as a “conditional _ decision 
model.” By that, they mean a model 
to show what would have to be done 
in order to achieve full employment. 

Two objectives. CEA’s goal breaks 


down into two objectives: 





« It is trying to develop a model 
of the U.S. economy that would be 
useful to the government itself for 
policy planning. CEA—with the aid 
of Commerce Dept., Labor Dept., 
and Federal Reserve Board econo- 
mists—has built a model designed to 
point up the actions that the govern- 
ment might have to take if the 
economy is to reach “high levels of 
utilization.” These actions might in- 
clude increasing government spend- 
ing or reducing taxes or creating tax 
incentives for investment, or labor 
retraining, or mobility programs. 

« At the same time, CEA hopes 
that the projections would encour- 
age business to more confident and 
vigorous investment programs. “We 
would hope,” Heller says, “that this 
kind of exercise would result in 
more realistic business plans.” 

Spur to growth. Heller believes 
that there might be a spur to growth 
resulting from the “announcement 
effect” of the projections upon busi- 
ness capital spending plans. How- 
ever, he emphasizes that if indus- 
tries based investment programs on 
the over-all government projections, 
there would be no implication of a 
government guarantee “to help bail 
you out.” 

James Tobin, another CEA mem- 
ber, stresses that the new project is 
not designed to give the government 
a new approach to wage and price 
policy—which, he says, is the main 
aim as he sees it of the new British 
move toward economic planning. 

Business forecast. Apart from their 
uses as a policy tool for either gov- 
ernment or business, the CEA pro- 
jections will be interesting to busi- 
ness forecasters. The projections 
imply that, if the U.S. economy 
should hit $620-billion in 1963 (pres- 
ent annual rate is about $528-bil- 
lion), corporate profits before taxes 
would reach $62-billion (annual rate 
in second quarter: $45.5-billion). 

Assuming that government spend- 
ing held at about 20% of GNP and 
the tax structure was unchanged, 
gross investment would have to 
climb from $73-billion now to $101.5- 
billion in 1963. Capital spending by 
business on new plant and equip- 
ment would be required to jump 
from $35-billion to $50-billion. 

What Heller wants to know from 
the business economists and from 
others who will be invited to criti- 
cize his projections is: “Can we do 
it—or not?” If the answer is no, he 
and the CEA mean to try to deter- 
mine, on the basis of more realistic 
projections of what the private econ- 
omy can do, the government policy 
decisions that would have to be 
made to give the economy a higher 
utilization rate. 
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SLING USED PROPERLY— SLING OVERLOADED— 
RING REMAINS ROUND RING IS DISTORTED 


SAFE—BY A STRETCH 


. . . when you use Campbell Chain’s new SENTRY SLINGS—the sling 
chains that talk. The revolutionary Warning Ring* acts as a joiner link. 
It is stronger than the chain itself yet elongates visibly when the sling 
has been overloaded ... before the sling is damaged by the overload. 
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costs, easier inspection. The Sentry Sling is just one of the complete 
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In business 


Supreme Court handles huge batch of cases 
on first ‘‘decision day” of term 


The Supreme Court this week held its first “decision 
day” of the 1961 term and took action on a couple of 
hundred cases, including ones in these major areas: 

State taxes. The court agreed to consider the claim 
by Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. that it was 
discriminated against by a 2% Louisiana use tax on 
“labor and shop overhead expenses” in assembling 
equipment brought in from outside the state. The court 
25 years ago upheld state use taxes on out-of-state 
corporations so long as the levies were equal to sales 
taxes paid by local companies. 

“Fair trade.” Virginia’s retail price maintenance law 
was left intact when the court dismissed an attack on 
it by Standard Drug Co. State courts had upheld the 
law when General Electric protested Standard’s mar- 
keting of photo flash bulbs below the “fair trade” 
price. 

Co-op antitrust exemptions. The court agreed to re- 
view triple damages of nearly $1.5-million awarded 
by a lower court to a California fruit processor against 
the cooperative Sunkist Growers, Inc. Winckler & 
Smith Citrus Products Co. had charged that the co-op 
had violated the Sherman Act by conspiring to control 
the price of oranges; the co-op says its activities fall 
under the antitrust exemptions granted by the Capper- 
Volstead Act. 

“Unreasonably” low prices. The court will review a 
district court ruling that the Robinson-Patman Act 
section making it a crime to charge “unreasonably” 
low prices to destroy competition is so vague as to be 
unconstitutional. The case was brought by the Justice 
Dept. antitrusters against National Dairy Products 
Corp. 

Regulatory agencies and antitrust. The court will de- 
cide whether the Federal Power Commission acted 
properly in allowing El] Paso Natural Gas Co. to acquire 
the assets of Pacific Northwest Pipeline Co. despite 
the fact that the Justice Dept. has an antimerger suit 
pending against the deal. 


New York Central asks ICC to determine 
whether Pennsy controls N&W 


The New York Central RR this week asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to determine whether the 
Pennsylvania RR controls the Norfolk & Western. The 
move came as an ICC examiner opened hearings on 
the application of the N&W to merge with the Nickel 
Plate, lease the Wabash, and buy the Pennsy’s 106-mi. 
Sandusky line. The Central claims that the Pennsy in 
fact controls the N&W and is using it to build a huge 
Eastern rail empire. 

N&W Pres. Stuart T. Saunders told the hearing that 
the Pennsylvania Co., a Pennsy subsidiary, owns 31.37% 
of N&W voting stock, while the Pennsy itself has 
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2.69%. Saunders said about half of N&W stock was held 
by investors with no connection with the Pennsy. 

The Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Div., which has inter- 
vened in the case, is also interested in the Pennsy’s 
N&W holdings; the Pennsy already owns more than 
80% of Wabash voting stock. 

The Central claims that it is imperiled alike by the 
Pennsy link to the N&W-Nickel Plate merger and by 
the proposed control of the Baltimore & Ohio by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 


New Singer lock-stitch sewing machine 
operates without bobbins 


For the first time in more than a century, Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. last week showed the needle trades a 
lock-stitch sewing machine that doesn’t use bobbins. 
The usual high-speed industrial sewing machine uses 
up bobbins in a hurry, and operators lose appreciable 
time in changing them. 

Singer’s first two bobbinless models are button sew- 
ers, but a much wider range of products is planned on 
the same principle. The company says its machine 
makes 2,000 stitches per minute, and sews on a button 
in about one second. 


Full-scale manufacture of du Pont’s “Dycril” photo- 
sensitive plastic plates [Bi Jan.23’60,p135] has started 
at the company’s Parlin (N.J.) plant. Du Pont says a 
new process has enabled it to cut prices an average 
17% on the six types of plates it makes at Parlin. 


Ford gets set to resume production 
with UAW strike end near 


Ford Motor Co. likely will be back in full auto produc- 
tion by the end of next week. 

The strike against Ford and negotiations with the 
United Auto Workers for a new contract seemed to be 
coming to an end at midweek. The union scheduled a 
Thursday meeting of the National Ford Council, pre- 
sumably to act on a full agreement on both economic 
and non-economic matters. Agreement on economic 
terms similar to those between UAW and General 
Motors Corp. had been achieved the week before 
[Bi! Oct.761,p40]. 

Since the strike began Oct. 3, Ford was losing 
roughly 9,000 cars a day. By next Wednesday, if pro- 
duction is not resumed, Ford will have lost the same 
number of cars—about 100,000—that GM did in the 
10-day strike of its locals. 

On Wednesday, the auto union’s international execu- 
tive board took up another problem—the rejection by 
its largest local at American Motors Corp. of its 
“progress-sharing” contract with AMC. The margin was 
so small that both union and company were confident 
a new vote would have a different outcome. 
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Kennedy’s inner 
circle views 
business future 


JFK pins hopes 
on sharp rise 
in private spending 


Unionists fume 
at budget, 
wage policies 


Washington outlook Bi" 


October 14, 1961 


Assumptions now being made by Pres. Kennedy’s inner circle about the 
business future will affect private and public planning for the next several 
ears. 

These are the key assumptions: 

" The pace of economic recovery from the 1959 recession will be main- 
tained until about mid-1962 with most of the steam coming from the rise in 
government spending. 

= After midyear, fresh stimulus from the private sector will be needed if 
economic growth is to be maintained at a satisfactory rate. 

* The best hope—and it is only that—is for a rise in industry spending 
for new plant and equipment. 

Kennedy’s advisers see reasons why industry might go into a major round 
of new spending next year, but they stop short of predicting it. A major goal 
of Kennedy economic policy now is to foster such an increase. Better rela- 
tions will be sought with business groups, for one thing. 


This view of the near-future lies behind the meeting held by the Council of 
Economic Advisers this week with economists from private industry 
(page 34). 

Chmn. Walter Heller of the council hopes the meeting will lead to a round 
of mutual and friendly soul-searching by government and businessmen. He 
wants to know whether a strong growth trend continuing at least through 
1963 makes sense from a sales, profits, and production-planning point of view 
—with the private sector taking the lead in stimulating growth. 

It’s significant that for the present—as a working assumption to guide 
federal policymakers—Kennedy and his advisers believe the answer from 
industry will be yes. 

The growth rate that figures chiefly in Administration thinking—3.5% a 
year through 1963—is worth a second thought. 

It is higher than the 2.5% achieved during the Eisenhower years. But it is 
close to the actual rate for the period since World War II taken as a whole. 
And it is sharply lower than the 4.5% Kennedy himself recently cited as 
possible, 

Selection of 3.5% as the working tool of planning is a sign of the increasing 
moderation with which the Administration views the role of the federal 
government. The more liberal wing of the Democratic Party that would 
like to see Kennedy lead a forced-draft growth effort is steadily losing 


influence. 


Union economists are preparing a blast against Kennedy’s pledge to balance 
the budget in fiscal 1963. They’re hoping their views will be carried directly 
to Kennedy by some top labor leader such as George Meany, president of 
AFL-CIO. 

The labor economists want Kennedy to plan now for another deficit in 
fiscal 1963 to add to the deficits this year and last. They fear that without a 
continued rise of federal spending, the economy will slide into another reces- 
sion next year. In short, they see trouble ahead if Kennedy continues to take 
the advice of Heller, Treas. Secy. Douglas Dillon, and his other top 


economic advisers. 
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Administration hits 
inflation danger 


Dollar defense 
seen as the No. 1 
economic problem 


Texas election 
will test 
conservative trend 
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Washington outlook continued 


Union leaders are also alarmed and angry at the way Administration spokes- 
men keep warning against inflationary wage boosts. At first they were 
inclined to brush off such statements as window-dressing designed to impress 
the general public. Now they suspect a concerted drive is under way to cut 
the ground from under the steelworkers, who will be seeking a new wage 
contract next year. 

Their change of mind came at a meeting last week at which James Tobin, 
a member of the President’s economic council, talked off the record about 
the importance of holding wage increases within the bounds of productivity 
gains. Tobin also opposed the idea of escalator clauses in wage contracts on 
the grounds that these helped feed inflation. 

The same day, Kermit Gordon, another member of the economic council, 
was appearing before a group of businessmen in Philadelphia. “Why don't 
you talk this way to labor?” one businessman in the audience asked. Gordon 
said his colleague Tobin was doing just that. 


All this adds up to a tack to the right for Kennedy—a budget-balancing, 
anti-inflation tack. 

This doesn’t mean an end of business troubles with the Administration 
over such matters as antitrust and taxation. Price increases will continue to 
be vigorously opposed. But the change could usher in a new and perhaps 
less acrimonious phase of business relations with Kennedy. 

Behind the off-the-record appearances of Tobin and Gordon, and Heller's 
meeting this week with business economists, is a conviction that defense of 
the dollar could be the top economic problem of the next few years. 

The possibility that the balance-of-payments problem and perhaps a 
renewed outflow of gold will return in an acute form by mid-1962 weighs 
heavily on Kennedy’s planners. 

It’s taking precedence over economic growth, unemployment, and the 
other standard domestic issues. Kennedy is centering his domestic strategy 
on avoiding another federal deficit, an inflationary price rise, or any other 
indication of disorder in U.S. fiscal affairs. 

A weakening of the domestic economy or a new military threat would 
quickly change this order of priority. But for the moment, defense of the 
dollar is the chief reason being given for trying to balance next year’s 
budget and for clamping down on domestic spending (page 25). 


Conservative voting trends are being assessed anew in two key states— 
Texas and California. 

In Texas, voters of San Antonio and Bexar County on Nov. 4 will select a 
member of the House to succeed Paul Kilday who resigned. John Goode, Jr., 
a conservative and a Republican, is opposing State Sen. Henry B. Gonzales, 
widely known liberal Democrat. Goode is given a fighting chance to upset 
Gonzales, though Bexar County has long been considered liberal and safely 
Democratic. 

In California, John H. Rousselot is thinking about running against Sen. 
Thomas H. Kuchel in the Republican primary next year. Rousselot is a 
member of the ultra-conservative John Birch Society and proud of it, while 
Kuchel is a moderate Republican. 

If Rousselot decides to make the race, it will be a clear-cut test of the 


theory that a conservative trend is sweeping the country. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 14, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd S$t., New York, N. Y. 
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British Ford averts 
strike on tea issue 


Its rank-and-file workers stand firm for tea break despite 
agreement on pay rise. Company’s troubles with its 22 
unions have many parallels to those that shut down U. S. parent 


Ford Motor Co. labor troubles in 
this country have an unusual echo 
this year from England, where the 
British Ford Motor Co. also en- 
gaged in hard contract bargaining, 
with threats of strikes. 

British Ford fared better than its 
American parent; it averted a shut- 
down by a compromise Tuesday on 
wages, hours, and a tea break—but 
for a time the prospects were dark. 

There are differences in negotia- 
tions in this country and in England, 
but there are interesting parallels, 
too, even in demands in London ne- 
gotiations for paid time not worked 
and a guaranteed five-day week. 

Employers in this country have 
had very few opportunities to take 
a look at parallels of bargaining in 
the U.S. and abroad. With interest 
in Overseas operations continuing 
high, there is a validity in even rough 
comparisons. 

Representation. In this country, 
the powerful United Auto Workers 
represents all of Ford’s 120,000 pro- 
duction workers. Militant, strongly 
centralized and led, it was able to 
bargain insistently and call all Ford 
workers off jobs in 85 locations in 22 
states [BIN Oct.7’61,p40]. 

In England, British Ford negoti- 
ates with 22 unions representing its 
45,000 hourly paid workers. The sep- 
arate unions work together closely, 
for common objectives, and bargain 
jointly, but it’s by no means the 
same. 

A top union executive in London 
conceded last week that UAW was 
in a much better bargaining position 
this year than the 22 unions negoti- 
ating with British Ford. It was work- 
ing in a stronger economy and with 
better production methods. Addi- 
tionally, he said, UAW had the ad- 
vantage of being a single, strongly 
led union with one executive—not 
an alliance of 22 unions. 

Unions dealing with British Ford 
have an equal voice in the alliance 
and similar objectives. But differ- 
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ences of opinion or of intensity of 
interest show up on some issues, to 
create troubles in “somewhat un- 
wieldy” negotiations. 

“Unions here could have done 
much better with one executive, like 
the UAW,” the British union officiai 
said. 

Bargaining. British Ford has four 
pay scales that apply uniformly to 
all occupations within its hourly 
rated labor force. The rates are for 
skilled, semiskilled, unskilled, and 
women workers. There are no spe- 
cial rates for those represented by 
any one union—for craftsmen, as an 
example. 

Because of this, British Ford re- 
fuses to deal with any one union 
separately on wage demands. It en- 
gages only in joint bargaining on its 
generalized wage scale, through a 
National Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee (NJNC). Some unions have 
tried to break away from this policy, 
to win special benefits. This has 
been futile. Separate union talks 
with Ford management deal only 
with minor administrative and local 
matters. 

Ordinarily, shop stewards in sepa- 
rately organized occupations meet 
each spring to draft demands for 
those they represent. They submit 
proposals to district officials who 
pass them along, coordinated, to 
their top union executives. At this 
point, each of the 22 unions may 
have different demands. 

The alliance of 22 unions then 
studies the lists, accepting some pro- 
posals, throwing out others. When 
it has wound up its work, all 22 un- 
ions are committed to a single set 
of proposals. The joint “claims” are 
advanced in a called meeting of the 
NJNC, which consists of 22 repre- 
sentatives of the unions and four 
from British Ford. 

All the bargaining is by the entire 
group. The procedure does not in- 
clude subcommittee studies or the 
use of staff specialists to help rough 


Company head Sir Patrick Hennessy 
asked for less tea time to offset raises. 






Union leader Frank Cousins helped 
avert quick strike as unions balked. 
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It’s not an ordinary paper that traps 
destructive sludge in oil, tiny motes of 
dust in air, corrosive droplets of mois- 
ture in gases... these marauders are 
now stopped in their tracks by “highly 
educated” Riegel filter papers. Other 
familiar examples are vacuum cleaner 
bags, oil filters in your car, hydraulic 
filters in jet engines and gas aerosol 
filters to trap atomic fallout. Riegel 
filter papers are made to highly tech- 
nical specifications for each job, 


Think a moment...can a filter im- 
prove your machines or processes... 
or solve a problem...at the cost of 
paper? Riegel has over 600 papers to 


| serve industry in products, in produc- 
tion, in packaging. Write Riegel today 


describing your need. 


TECHNICAL ADVISORY SERVICE’ 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
BOX 250, NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 





out positions. Some negotiators con- 
cede that it would probably speed 
and smooth London negotiations if 
the NJNC were broken down into 
smaller groups, with judicious use 
of staff people as in Detroit auto 
bargaining; but they say it “isn’t 
done.” 

As far as British Ford is con- 
cerned, it could be done; the com- 
pany would prefer to deal with a 
smaller group of union negotiators 
and it believes such bargaining 
would be more effective. 

Union demands. This year, British 
Ford’s unions drafted “claims” last 
June. Particularly, they asked for: 

« A guaranteed five-day work 
week. 

« A “substantial” wage increase 
—as in the U.S., a familiar demand 
in bargaining in England and one 
brought up annually. 

* Reduction of the factory work 
week from 41% hours to 40 hours, a 
perennial demand in recent years. 

In September, 1960, faced with 
similar demands, Ford offered the 
unions a general wage increase of 
threepence an hour (roughly 344¢) 
for skilled and semiskilled workers 
and twopence for laborers and 
women. The unions decided to ac- 
cept this. 

Ford also offered in 1960 to cut 
the work week to 40 hours and give 
workers additional raises of two and 
a half pence for the skilled and semi- 
skilled and twopence for laborers 
and women—provided the workers 
would give up their afternoon tea 
period. Union negotiators turned 
this proposal down. They said work- 
ers preferred the longer work week 
to no afternoon tea. 

More militancy. Union militancy 
has increased noticeably in British 
Ford plants since the 1960 contract. 
In part it’s because of the unsettled 
differentes, but perhaps more be- 
cause there is a rank-and-file feeling 
that British workers may find less 
sympathy in British Ford plants 
in the future as a result of the 
takeover by its American parent 
Ford Motor Co. Whatever the 
reason, there is no question of 
the fact that bargaining has gotten 
tougher. 

Last June, British Ford’s manage- 
ment took an unusual step. In the 
interest of smoother operations at a 
trying time, it pledged “sympathetic 
consideration” of union claims if 
the unions would show more good- 
will and aid in improving industrial 
relations in the three months before 
the start of NJNC bargaining in mid- 
September. Ostensibly, this worked. 
British Ford, often troubled by wild- 
cat strikes, had no significant stop- 
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In mid-September, management 
offered its unions: 

» A general wage increase of 
one and a half pence for all workers. 

« A reduction of the work week 
to 40 hours without any loss of 
weekly pay by additional compen- 
sation of threepence an hour for the 
skilled and semiskilled, two and a 
half pence for others. 

It refused the unions’ third de- 
mand, for the guaranteed five-day 
work week, arguing that British Ford 
has had fewer short-time weeks than 
other auto manufacturers in the 
country so it shouldn’t be put at a 
competitive disadvantage. 

The unions accepted the two pro- 
posals and did not press further on 
the third. 

Stumbling block. That would 
have wound up British Ford bar- 
gaining except for a reappearance of 
the tea break issue. Management 
informed the unions that the work 
week cut was conditional on their 
giving up their afternoon tea (cus- 
tomarily served to them from a cart 
at their job) or alternatively sur- 
rendering a morning “tea break” of 
10 minutes in plant canteens and 
having their tea served on the job 
instead. 

Management made this alterna- 
tive offer on the assumption that to 
most workers it was not the “tea 
break” but the tea that is impor- 
tant. But the unions rejected Ford’s 
proposal outright, and the expected 
settlement collapsed. 

The 22 unions set in motion pro- 
cedures for a strike against Ford, a 
routine that ordinarily takes up to 
two weeks. The labor organizations 
charged that the company had 
backed away from an agreement 
under pressure from other employ- 
ers in the engineering industries, 
who were fearful of the spreading 
consequences of a wage increase for 
Ford’s workers. 

Some of Ford’s smaller unions, 
such as the Amalgamated Union of 
Foundry Workers, with 3,000 in 
Ford plants, moved quickly to au- 
thorize a strike. Larger unions, in 
particular the Transport & General 
Workers Union, with 17,000 
members in Ford plants, and the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
prevailed in a move for further bar- 
gaining without a strike deadline. 
However, they warned Ford that if it 
continues to insist on “tampering” 
with tea arrangements, a_ strike 
would be inevitable. 

The moderate approach wasn’t 
popular. Locals in many British Ford 
plants imposed overtime bans to 
protest management’s tea proposals. 
The company retaliated with warn- 
ings that overtime bans could lead 
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Proven Performer 


THE BENDIX G-15 COMPUTER... is dai!y demonstrating 
its ability to save time and money at hundreds of installations 
in industry after industry...has established an overall relia- 
bility record of 97.4%. Other reasons behind continuing 
G-15 leadership: ease of use...over 1000 programs imme- 
diately available at no charge...versatility and expandability 
resulting from the widest selection of input-output acces- 
sory units. Continuing systems support in depth and a 
vigorous users EXCHANGE organization combine to 
broaden application usefulness...assure maximum system 


effectiveness at minimum cost. Speaking of cost, G-15 
proven performance is yours for as little as $1,485 a month. 
Investigate the Bendix G-15...prove to your own satisfac- 
tion how its demonstrated superiority can bring important 
time and dollar savings to your organization. 





Call your Bendix Computer representative, or write: 


Bendix Computer Division by. 


CORPORATION 


DEPT. B-35, LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 








JOYS VERTICAL DESIGN GIVES YOU THE 
MOST AIR WHEN FLOOR SPACE IS TIGHT” 


The Joy WG-9 Vertical Compressors can give you the air you need when 
floor space is at a premium. A 150 hp machine, complete with motor takes 
up only 35 square feet, yet it delivers 1528 cfm of air. Smaller models take 
even less floor space. 

Apart from the floor space requirement, the WG-9 Compressors are “big 
compressors”’ in design and construction. Replaceable cylinder liners and 
cross-head guides, antifriction main bearings, and full force-feed lubrication 
of all moving parts are but a few of the features which make the WG-9’s 
‘*big’’ compressors. 

Joy has solved the problem of limited floor space with the WG-9 Vertical 
Compressors. No matter what your air or gas compressing problem, Joy can 
provide the solution from its lines of reciprocating, axial-flow and centrifugal 
machines, ranging from 15 to 15,000 hp. For full information on Joy WG-9 
Vertical Compressors, write for Bulletin 2546-56. 


AIR MOVING aera FOR ALL INDUSTRY JO Y 
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to critical shortages of components 
and plant shutdowns or short-time 
weeks for many workers. 

Peace talks. In the past, wildcat 
strikes probably would have fol- 
lowed Ford’s proposals for altering 
tea arrangements. Shop stewards in 
many plants tried to foment strikes, 
but national union leaders stepped 
in quickly to prevent walkouts. Sim- 
ilarly, the national executives moved 
quickly—but not altogther effec- 
tively—to put an end to the overtime 
bans. 

An unprecedented meeting, for 
British Ford, although one not un- 
usual in the U.S., contributed to the 
labor moves for a truce. A number 
of top union leaders, including 
Frank Cousins, chairman of the 
1,300,000-member TGWU and a 
power in the Labor Party (page 
73), got together with British 
Ford’s chairman, Sir Patrick Hen- 
nessy, for what they described as 
“an informal exchange of views.” 
Leading to this meeting was a fact 
that, again, has a parallel in the 
U.S.: Just as the U.S. Ford Motor 
Co. had never had an official strike 
against its companywide operations 
by UAW until last week, British 
Ford has never had an official strike; 
both have been troubled only by 
unauthorized or wildcat stoppages. 
Both British Ford and the unions 
wanted this record preserved, par- 
ticularly with British Ford facing 
possibly drastic changes under U. S. 
ownership. 

Wider implications. When UAW 
bargained with auto manufacturers 
in the U.S. this summer, other in- 
dustries and unions watched. It was 
clear that an auto settlement would 
have broad implications. This had 
a parallel in England. 

If Cousins and the TGWU, with 
records of militancy, took moderate 
positions, it was because the union 
has axes to grind this year in other 
industries involving far more work- 
ers than British Ford has. That’s 
true of the AEU, too. The two 
unions—and others—hope for a 
wage settlement at British Ford that 
will breach a “pay pause” decree by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
last July. This was intended to 
freeze demands for wage gains for 
an indefinite period. 

A thawing of the freeze might be 
possible through a Ford settlement. 
The unions’ pay demands on Ford 
were—technically—on the table a 
month before the Chancellor an- 
nounced his clampdown measures 
in the interests of a healthier econ- 
omy. 

Labor believes that if the “pay 
pause” isn’t observed at British 
Ford, it will have to be lifted mod- 
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HERE! 


new built-for-business 
features from 
the traditional resale leader* 


(2 Chevrolet 


*Based on prices in the National Automobile Dealers Association 
USED CAR GUIDE, recent-model Chevrolets are now bringing 
a higher percentage of their original price than any other full-sized 
car in their field. 


Here are all the fleet car advantages you’ve 
come to expect from Chevrolet—plus new 
refinements that promise even higher return 
at trade-in time.* Who else in Chevrolet’s 
field, for instance, gives you the trip-shorten- 
ing comfort of Full Coil cushioning at each 
wheel, aided and abetted by more than 700 
sound and vibration filters? Or a whopping 
deep-well trunk (with bumper-level loading) 
that lets you take on odd-shaped samples 
and paraphernalia you used to have to leave 
behind? And more, much more: oversized, 
wide-opening doors designed with big six- 
footers in mind. Roomy new Body by Fisher 
interiors. Standard Hi-Thrift 235 Six and 
Turbo-Fire 283 V8 triggered to do special 
things with regular gas. And, for extra long- 
term protection of your fleet investment, 
new steel front fender underskirts help put a 
stop to rust. Even the mufflers are longer 
lived this year to help cut maintenance cost. It 
will pay you to check out all the dollar-saving 
details at your Chevrolet dealer’s first 
chance you get. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, 
Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


















Chevy II 100 4-Door 






2-Door Bel Air 


This one might just fit your special fleet require- 
ments like no other car ever has. It’s built in a 
new runabout size with a rugged new kind of 
unitized body to save you money in mainte- 
nance. You have a choice of a frugal four or satiny 
six in most models. Durable new Mono-Plate rear 
springs make the Chevy II ride a study in 
smoothness. And just wait till you get the low- 
down on that price tag at your dealer’s! 








Don’t read this 
before going to bed 


(You may not sleep) 


This is the sad, sad story of the man who 
left no stone unturned—except one. 


He went to bed just as you will do to- 
night. He awoke hale and hearty—and on 
the brink of ruin. 


He had every kind of insurance known 
to man. Fire insurance, use and occupancy 
insurance, liability insurance, and casualty. 
Protected against every loss—except one! 

His office was in a “fireproof” building. 
It conformed with every fire law. It was as 
well protected night and day as the Penta- 
gon. And like the Pentagon, where fire de- 
stroyed 14 truckloads of valuable papers, 
he had a fire! 

Here’s what his business lost through his 
neglect: 

Their customer list and prospect file. 
All current personnel records. 


The company’s current legal corre- 
spondence and tax records. 

All current orders, quotations and 
correspondence. 


The accounts receivable records. 


His own income tax records, data and 
checks; and those of his associates. 


This tragedy is typical of scores. In one, 
a million dollar “fireproof” building fire, 
the walls and floors of the building re- 
mained standing, but thousands of irre- 
placeable records in steel files were turned 
to ashes. 


In another “fireproof” building, housing 
a dozen firms in the title, real estate and 
insurance business, fire destroyed all of the 
essential records of these businesses that 
were filed in non-insulated steel files. 


Moral: In Shaw-Walker Fire-Files your 


records will be vault-safe, and always ready 
for instant use, even after a fire. Your rec- 
ords will be fire-protected not just at night 
but also during the daytime hours when 
most fires (actually 58% of them) occur. 
Shaw-Walker Fire-Files have a 34-year suc- 
cessful record of performance! 

Fire-Files also pay their cost by saving 
time and space. Hours are saved and so 
is floor space because you eliminate en- 
tirely the need for housing records in sep- 
arate safes or vaults. 


If these words fail to convince you, per- 
haps this one statistic will: 93% of the 
businesses that are victims of a fire are so 
seriously handicapped that 43% of them 
fail. And only the.7% with Fire-File pro- 
tection carry on without costly delay. To 
ignore these facts is business neglect of the 
first order. 


All the information on this subject that 
any business needs is available for the 
asking . . . in the famous 248-page Shaw- 
Walker “Office Guide,” now in its 12th 
edition. Write for it. A program of fire pro- 
tection for your essential records can be 
started for less than $200. 


N.B. Many businessmen have Shaw-Walker 
Fire-Files at home, not only for their own private 
papers but also to protect stamp or coin collec- 
tions, keepsakes, rare books, document collec- 
tions and other valuables. 


SHAW-WALKER 


Muskegon 67, Michigan 
Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Representatives Everywhere 
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erately for other workers. To most 
union leaders, this is more important 
than maintaining tea privileges. 

The fact that rank-and-file work- 
ers haven’t gone along whole- 
heartedly on this probably has saved 
—for a time—the government from 
embarrassment and perhaps troubles 
over its wage policy. 

Tea breaks. British workers feel 
strongly about their tea—and about 
their tea time, either in the plant 
canteen or at their machines, as a 
matter of principle. Many of them 
feel that employers want to get rid 
of the breaks; they vow they won't 
give them up. 

Not only British Ford has been in- 
volved in tea disputes; the issue has 
been coming up, controversially, in 
other plants and companies. 

The British tea break, started in 
war time, is a universal practice 
now, and is taken very seriously by 
unions. For instance: Some 4,000 
workers at the A.V. Roe aircraft 
plant in Lancashire struck for two 
days because two workers were sus- 
pended for an unauthorized tea 
break at the wrong hour. 

Building work in Herefordshire 
came to a halt for a day when 700 
workers quit in sympathy with 60 
men whose employer told them to 
drink tea on the job instead of going 
to a canteen. 

- And the National Federation of 
Building Trade Operatives, repre- 
senting 19 unions, is threatening a 
strike and a protest march in Lon- 
don if the employers’ federation 
goes through with a decision to de- 
duct from workers’ wages for 15- 
minute tea breaks, morning and af- 
ternoon. 

Just as coffee breaks are debated 
in the U.S., tea breaks are debated 
in England, The British Trades Un- 
ion Congress defends them as help- 
ful for morale and productiveness. 
Some employers go along with this, 
but others argue just as strongly that 
tea breaks in canteens are an expen- 
sive loss of work time and that tea- 
sipping on the job disorganizes 
working rhythms. With total labor 
costs a particular problem now, em- 
ployers want to tighten up on costs 
in this area. 

In the British Ford situation, Sir 
Patrick Hennessy told all hourly 
paid workers that the company’s 
position requiring tea time savings 
to offset pay gains was necessary 
because of a falling off of orders, 
seriously lower profits this year, and 
a bleak outlook for the period ahead. 

The settlement came on wage and 
hour terms offered. Morning tea time 
was cut to five minutes and workers 
will still get their afternoon tea on 
the job. 
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AFL-CIO still shuns Hoffa 


Federation won’t let Teamsters back in, despite plea by 
TWU’s Quill (above), but it bars outright warfare 


Return of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters to the AFL-CIO 
fold is not likely this year, although 
relations with the powerful IBT 
loom as a hot issue for the federa- 
tion’s biennial convention in Decem- 
ber. 

This became clearer than ever as 
the AFL-CIO general board and 
then the policymaking executive 
council met in New York this week. 
Both showed growing concern over 
the position of the James R. Hoffa- 
led Teamsters outside the united 
labor movement. But majority opin- 
ion in both units was against major 
changes for now in policy toward 
the IBT. 

Overshadowed. The general board, 
representing all AFL-CIO unions, 
and the executive council found it 
hard to concentrate on organizing 
problems with the shadow of Hoffa 
over the meeting. A few days earlier, 
Michael Quill, president of the 
Transport Workers Union, broke 
with AFL-CIO policy to introduce 
Hoffa as a guest speaker at a TWU 
convention in New York (picture). 
Quill, frequently a federation mav- 
erick, called for the readmission of 
the IBT. Hoffa, he said, is “the 
cleanest labor leader in the land. He 


has gone through several courts and 
been found innocent.” 

Joseph Curran, president of the 
National Maritime Union and a vice- 
president and council member of 
AFL-CIO, and a few others sup- 
ported Quill. But the support was 
mostly vocal; of the 29-man council, 
only two or three were for readmis- 
sion on a voice vote Tuesday. 

A number of other leaders pro- 
posed a new truckers’ union, an 
AFL-CIO rival for the Teamsters 
[Bil Oct.7’61,p99]. They, too, lacked 
the votes to bring on open warfare 
with Hoffa. 

UAW position. The advocates of 
a new union failed to win an ex- 
pected backing from Walter Reuther 
to offset a cautious position by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany. 

Reuther wasn't present but UAW 
Secy.-Treas. Emil Mazey flatly re- 
jected a new union that would 
“further split the labor movement.” 
UAW favors taking into AFL-CIO 
any locals that secede from IBT, but 
without “blanket invitations.” 

The federation is expected to fol- 
low some variant of this “open door” 
policy in the next two months, while 
both sides seek to mobilize support 
at Miami Beach. End 
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STRENGTH + 
LIGHT WEIGHT 
That's the Beauty of | St 


pounds of 


N-A-XTRA 


steel are used in 


this Model PSC-375 


Portable Scrap Compressor, 


manufactured by Harris Foundry 
& Machine Co., Cordele, Georgia 








STRENGTH + L 


NAXTRA 


HIGH-STRENGTH STEEL SOLVES 
PORTABLE SCRAP COMPRESSOR PROBLEM 


This unique portable scrap compressor can squeeze an entire auto body into a 21” x 36” x 24” 

bale of 20% dense steel scrap, using a ram pressure of 375 tons. Designed to be hauled from 

job to job by a conventional truck-tractor, it goes to work in outlying wrecking yards, 
compressing bulky scrap into marketable bales that can be shipped economically. 
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Because it must be moved over the highway and meet established load limits, a press- 
ing problem in designing the PSC-375 was weight. Mild carbon steel with the re- 

quired strength would weigh too much. N-A-XTRA high-strength steel solved the 
problem. It fully met all strength and fabrication requirements, yet kept total 
unit weight within acceptable limits for portability. 


Portability may not be the controlling factor in your product—but the same 
steel that solved this problem is the one to remember when only the strongest 
steel will do. Pound for pound, N-A-XTRA steels are nearly three times 
stronger than mild carbon steel. Rugged conditions, heavy loads and weight- 
saving construction—in such applications, for example, as heavy machinery 
and pressure vessels—are challenges that N-A-X TRA is designed to meet. 








With excellent weldability, formability, and toughness even at subnormal 

temperatures, N-A-XTRA low carbon, extra strength alloy steels give 

superior results with conventional fabricating methods, including cold 

forming, gas cutting, shearing and machining. N-A-X TRA high-strength 

steels are available in four levels of minimum yield strength, from 80,000 
to 110,000 psi, and in sizes ranging from 1%” to 1” thick, up to 72” wide 
and up to 35’ long. For further information, write Product Development, 
Dept. BW-12, Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 29, Michigan. 








DESIGN NOTE: Model PSC-375, Portable Scrap Compressor, uses N-A-XTRA 100 
(minimum yield strength, 100,000 psi) in engine and tank mounts, bed and side ribbing, 
arm housings and end housing. Sizes—\", *%", 4”, 34” and 1” thick. Fabrication followed 


standard gas cutting and welding procedures. 


a product of 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 


Detroit 29, Michigan 
N-A-XTRA STEELS ARE AVAILABLE AT THESE STEEL SERVICE CENTERS 




















Benedict-Miller, Inc. Joseph Demsey Co. Ducommun Metals & Supply Co. 
Lyndhurst, New Jersey Cleveland, Ohio Los Angeles, California 
Interstate Steel Co. Lockhart Iron & Steel Co. Marsh Steel & Aluminum Co. 
Des Plaines, Illinois Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Kansas City, Missouri 

O’Neal Steel, Inc. Salt Lake Hardware Co. A. C. Leslie & Company, Ltd. 
Birmingham, Alabama ___ Salt Lake City, Utah Montreal, Canada 





Great Lakes Steel is a Division of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 





In labor 


Plant move ‘unfair’ under Taft-Hartley, 
NLRB says, ordering jobs restored 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled that a 
Philadelphia blouse manufacturer committed an un- 
fair labor practice when it moved to Ware Shoals, 
S.C., because its only purpose in moving was to obtain 
concessions from a union. The board ordered Sidele 
Fashions, Inc., to offer jobs to its 215 former Phila- 
delphia employees, pay their moving expenses if they 


. accept them, and make good any pay lost. 


If necessary, Sidele must fire Ware Shoals workers 
to open up jobs, the board said. 

The company also was ordered to bargain with the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union if a 
majority of the resulting work force are union members. 

The board did not order Sidele to return to Phila- 
delphia, as the union had asked. The company is di- 
rected to return, however, under an earlier arbitrator's 
award in a separate action independent of the NLRB 
case. The arbitrators also imposed on Sidele a possible 
$432,000 penalty for violating a long-standing contract 
clause barring plant removals [BM Aug.5’61,p98]. 


Cost of living boost of 142¢ an hour 
agreed to by U. S. Steel, union 


Steelworkers who received an average of about 8¢ an 
hour as a direct wage increase Oct. 1 will get an addi- 
tional 114¢ an hour as a cost-of-living increase under an 
adjustment negotiated last week by U.S. Steel Corp. 
and the United Steelworkers. 

The c-of-] clause in steel contracts provided for up 
to 6¢ payable Oct. 1 (a maximum 3¢ for each year of a 
two-year term) but provided that all or part of it 
would be diverted to pay higher costs of an increased 
medical-hospitalization plan, if necessary. 

Steel companies agreed to be bound by the insurance 
cost experience of U.S. Steel and by a c-of-l split 
decided on by the major steel producer and USW. 
Negotiations between the two last week resulted in a 
decision to divert 44%2¢ to the medical-hospitalization 
program, give workers 142¢ an hour. 

The 8¢ raise and 1%¢ c-of-l increase will mean 
added wage costs of about 13144¢ to 14¢ when incen- 
tive, overtime, and other costs are considered. 


Textile contracts just about tidied up; 
San Francisco stores reach accord 


While the collective bargaining focus remains on the 
auto industry, settlements continue to come through in 
other significant negotiations. 

New England and Mid-Atlantic textile finishers and 
dyers virtually completed, negotiations last week with 
the Textile Workers Union of America. More than 200 
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of a total 214 companies signed two-year pacts, most 
providing for a 7¢-an-hour pay increase this Oct. 1, 
another 6¢ next October; pension and insurance gains 
for workers, and a return to work loads in effect 
June 1—which for many employers means rescinding 
higher load rates set by arbitration in July. 

In San Francisco, 18 downtown stores with 4,500 
employees signed with department store unions for 
74¢ an hour in retroactive raises and 6142¢ more on 
June 1, 1962, and the same date in 1963. 

And in Ohio the Harshaw Chemical Co. signed two- 
year agreements with locals of the International Chem- 
ical Workers in Cleveland and Elyria, providing for 
18¢ an hour in raises—9¢ this year and 9¢ in 1962. 


Court dodges ruling on seniority rights 
of workers moving to other plants 


The Supreme Court this week agreed to consider 
a case involving employee seniority rights when a 
plant moves—but it will restrict its ruling to a technical 
point that could leave this problem unresolved. 

A U.S. Court of Appeals ruled that a worker's senior- 
ity follows him, as a matter of right, to a new plant. The 
case arose when a Glidden Co. division closed a plant 
at Elmhurst, N.Y., and replaced it with a new opera- 
tion at Bethlehem, Pa. Some displaced employees tried 
to get jobs at Bethlehem on the basis of seniority. The 
company refused to recognize the seniority. 

A federal District Court agreed with the company, 
but the appellate court reversed it, to rule that the 
employees’ seniority should have been recognized. 

The Supreme Court has agreed to hear a Glidden 
appeal, but will review only whether one of the appel- 
late court judges should have been disqualified. 


State employment services oppose 
Labor Dept. plan for standard UC benefits 


Sharp conflict between federal and state employment 
services showed up last week at a sparsely attended 
interstate conference of employment security agencies 
in Atlanta. Only 27 agencies were represented of the 
51 from the various states and the District of Columbia. 

The U.S. Dept. of Labor and many state agencies not 
represented cited segregated facilities of the host hotel 
as the reason. However, dissatisfaction over what states 
contend is a campaign to federalize the employment 
security program also kept representatives of some 
agencies away—and was a lively issue for those present. 

Before Congress adjourned, the Labor Dept. backed a 
proposal that would require states to meet federal 
standards for unemployment benefits and for the dura- 
tion of benefits. States now have the right to set bene- 
fits, the duration of payments, and rules for eligibility. 

. States represented at the Atlanta conference vigor- 
ously opposed the proposals. 
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ideas and news 


New era of quiet in cooling: Smooth-running Allis-Chalmers pumps and motors 
‘‘speak’’ with a whisper . . . circulate chilled water silently for air conditioning 
hospitals, schools, shopping centers or office buildings. Quiet operation is a result 
of the extra attention to detail given in manufacturing and testing. One example 
is the sound analysis laboratory where exact sources of unwanted vibration can 
be pinpointed, new design concepts developed. ¥ 


4 


More air. . . less wear with vibra- 
tion-free compressor: RO-FLO 
compressors with sliding-vane ro- 
tary design eliminate efficiency 
loss inherent in reciprocating-type 
machines. Centrifugal force keeps 
vanes in close contact with cylin- 
der walls, automatically compen- 
sating for wear. Rotary action re- 
duces the number of wearing parts 
to three .. . blades, bearings and 
seals ... maintenance is mini- 
mized. You get many other advan- 
tages with this rotary compressor 
from A-C. Compact design mini- 
mizes floor-space needs. Lack of 
vibration simplifies foundation 
needs and gives you pulsation-free 
air. Operation is so smooth you can 
stand a coin on edge atop a RO- 
FLO compressor operating at full 
speed. For constant, dependable 
operation, choose the RO-FLO 
compressor. Single-stage units 
are available for pressures to 50 
pounds gauge. Two-stage units to 
125 psig. 


To put productive ideas like these to work 
... see your Allis-Chalmers distributor 


Silent pumps for air conditioning . . . motors that shrug off floods... . 
compressors that defy wear. These examples demonstrate the extra value 
that is standard with A-C .. . the greater efficiency and added productivity 
which are yours when you buy A-C products, systems and services. Call your 
nearby Allis-Chalmers distributor for details on A-C “worth-more” features. 
Or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Some franchises are available for A-C compressors, motors, control and pumps. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY: compressors, controls, coolers, 
crushers, earth-moving equipment, engines, generators, industrial systems, kilns, 
lift trucks, mills, motors, pumps, rectifiers, screens, switchgear; thermal, hydro 
and atomic electrical generating equipment; transformers, unit substations. 


Ro-Flo, Poxeal, Silco-Flex and Super-Seal are Allis-Chaimers trademarks. A-1498 


No bake-out for wet motor: This SUPER- 
SEAL motor, installed in a low-lying work 
room of a Connecticut paper mill, has re- 
peatedly been under 5 to 6 feet of water. 
When the flood water recedes, the motor 
goes back into service without costly, time- 
consuming “‘bake-out.’’ POXEAL and SILCO- 
FLEX insulations, used in SUPER-SEAL 
motors, are impervious to moisture, dust, 
dirt, oils and most acids and alkalies. 
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Florida bets 


on a boom in sugar 


It started with a roundabout gain from Cuban sugar 
cutoff, but what state is gambling a $75-million stake on 


In the more than 30 years since 
sugar cane production began in 
Florida, the black mucklands around 
Lake Okeechobee in the south cen- 
tral portion of the state have been 
regarded as potentially one of the 
woild’s greatest sugar bowls (pic- 
ture). 

Realization of the potential has 
heen blocked, however, by a series 
of problems. First, it took years to 
develop a variety of cane that could 
withstand the area’s occasional frost. 
‘fore years were required to pro- 
duce seedlings in quantity. Then, as 
the production problem was licked, 
production climbed beyond market- 
ing quotas—and Florida sugar men 
were left holding bags in their ware- 
houses. 

Now, suddenly, the picture is turn- 
ing bright. The state’s production is 
shooting upward. Construction is 
under way or proposed for seven 
new mills to grind the cane, and 
thousands of acres are being ac- 
quired and planted to supply them, 
with an estimated new investment 
for mills and lands totaling $75-mil- 
lion or more. 

Castro—and a future bet. It 
started, in a way, with Fidel Castro. 
When his campaign of nationaliza- 
tion and abuse forced the U.S. last 
year to stop buying sugar from 
Cuba, it had to turn to other sources. 
Though Florida got no direct share 
from the cutoff of Cuba’s quota, the 
state did gain  indirectly—and, 
what’s more important, it got a 
heady whiff of future possibilities. 

Capital such as is now pouring 
into Florida sugar is not attracted 
by the comparatively small immedi- 
ate gain. The growers and mill op- 
erators who are doing the investing 
among them are Cuban exiles and 
U.S. companies whose Cuban mills 
Castro took over—are betting that 
Florida will become a more im- 
portant supplier for good. 

There’s more behind the bet, of 
course, than just a gamble on plant- 
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is change in law that will boost mainland cane quota 


ing the right seedling in rich earth. 
The production and marketing of 
sugar is regulated by the govern- 
ment; and it is in these regulations 





that the Florida operators see 
grounds for hope—and for invest- 
ment. 


Assigning quotas. Every Decem- 
ber, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
required to estimate how much sugar 
the U.S. will consume in the follow- 
ing year. Because per capita con- 
sumption has remained fairly steady 
at around 100 Ib., figuring the annual 
total is largely a function of popula- 
tion growth. For this year, the esti- 
mate was 10-million tons. 

The Secretary then must assign 
marketing quotas to the various 
areas of production: mainland beet 
(California, Colorado, Idaho, and a 
number of other states), mainland 
cane (Louisiana and Florida), off- 
shore areas under the U.S. flag 
(Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands), and a number of foreign 
countries. 

For years, Cuba was our largest 
supplier. In the last full year of im- 
ports from Cuba—1959—the Cuban 
quota was 3.2-million tons. Then, in 
mid-1960, Pres. Eisenhower slashed 
Cuba’s quota, first for the rest of 
1960, then until expiration of the 
Sugar Act last Mar. 31. When the 
act was extended through next June 
30, Pres. Kennedy renewed the ban. 

Roundabout beneficiary. Under 
existing laws, Cuba’s basic quota 
could be divided only among foreign 
countries. Domestic producers could 
gain only if other domestic areas 
failed to meet their quotas. Fortu- 
nately for the mainland beet and 
cane states, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
were expected to fall short by a total 
of 476,000 tons. 

Such deficits, under the law, must 
be divided among other domestic 
areas and Cuba. But with Cuba not 
entitled to its 70,000-ton share, the 
beet and cane producers got it all. 
The beet marketing quota for 1961 

























































































































































went up from the basic 2,178,000 
tons to 2,609,000. Mainland cane, in- 
cluding Florida, went up from 670,- 
000 tons to 715,000. 

This encouraged cane growers to 
step up production. Louisiana is ex- 
pected to boost production this year 
by 90,000 tons, to 560,000, Florida to 
raise its output by 50,000 tons to 
210,000. The excess over marketing 
quotas will be sold next year. 

Investment wave. That’s not 
enough, though, to account for the 
wave of investment in new acreage 
and plants in Florida. The big in- 
centive is the hope that sugar legis- 
lation will be rewritten next year, 
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| with larger mainland cane quotas. 
U.S. Sugar Corp., largest operator 
| in the state, started it off by begin- 
‘ning work on a_ 5,000-ton-a-day 
| grinding mill near Belle Glade. 
(Okeelanta Sugar Refinery, Inc., the 
only other existing mill operator, has 
not gone in for plant expansion.) 
Last month, ground was broken 
nearby for another plant of the same 
size by the Sugar Cane Growers Co- 
operative of Florida. Czarnikow- 
Rionda Co., second in size as a 
sugar trader only to Galban Lobo 
Co. [BM Apr.19°58,p138] and also 
an active grower, is lending 15% of 
the cost of the plant, and will man- 
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age the operation. The Columbia 
(S.C.) Bank for Cooperatives, a fed- 
eral agency permitted to make 60% 
construction loans, is lending the 
co-op more money for the mill. 

Moving in. Czarnikow-Rionda is 
also leading a moving day parade 
from Louisiana. The company, 
which lost six mills to Castro, dis- 
mantled a 2,500-ton mill in Louisiana 
through a new subsidiary, Osceola 
Farms, Inc., and is rebuilding it near 
Canal Point, Fla. 

Cuba-American Sugar Co., an- 
other company that lost mills to 
Castro, has acquired a subsidiary, 
Florida Sugar Corp., and moved a 


2,500-ton mill from Louisiana to the 
Belle Glade area. It is shooting for 
December production. 

A company formed by Cuban 
sugar men, Talisman Sugar Corp., 
is also relocating a 3,500-ton mill 
from Louisiana on leased land 18 
miles south of South Bay. 

In the works. Other plants are in 
the works. Glades County Sugar 
Growers Cooperative Assn., with a 
loan from the Columbia bank and 
some capital from Cuban entre- 
preneurs, plans to build a 2,500-ton 
mill and a refinery between Clewis- 
ton and Moore Haven. 

In the South Bay area, South 
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Land in Florida sugar bow! around Lake Okeechobee is doubling in value as sugar companies buy it up, put up new mills 
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NEW Miracle 
Phosphate Coating 
MICROBOND 


MICROBOND, a new product developed in 
the laboratories of Detrex Chemical Indus- 
tries, Inc., is a micro-crystalline phosphate 
coating designed to greatly improve paint 
adhesion. 




































One of its many advantages in the pre-paint 
treatment of steel is its ultra-fine grained 
crystalline structure. It is a single material that 






requires no separate replenisher or accelerator 
and, in addition, has a very low sludge rate. 





MICROBOND provides controlled optimum 
coating weights which allow one coat paint 
systems to produce a high gloss paint finish. 
This finish has far superior direct and reverse 
impact properties pre- 
treated finishes. It will operate in regular five 
or more stage equipment. 


| IETRE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 


BOX 501, Dept.BW-1061¢ DETROIT 32, MICH. 
Write today for detailed information on our products or services. 








over conventional 













Perm-A-Clor® NA (trichlorethylene) 
Solvent Degreasers 

Ultrasonic Equipment 

Aluminum Treating Compounds 
Alkali and Emulsion Cleaners 
Rust-Proofing Materials 


Vapor Generators 

Phosphate Coating Compounds 
Paintbond Compounds 

Extrusion and Drawing Compounds 
Spray Booth Compounds 

Industrial Washers 
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Harry T. Vaughn’s U.S. Sugar Corp. 
set off Florida sugar mill building wave. 


Florida Sugar Co., Inc., controlled by 
three Puerto Rican families, is seek- 
ing financing to bring up a 4,500- 
ton mill from Puerto Rico. 

Worries. With all this activity, and 
rumors of still more plants to come, 
land prices around Lake Okeechobee 
have virtually doubled, to as much 
as $900 per acre. There are com- 
plaints that all the good land has al- 
ready been spoken for. Farmers, dis- 
heartened by frequent frost damage 
to vegetable crops, have switched 
to sugar cane in hopes of finding a 
surer thing. 

Some concern is also arising as to | 
whether the expansion hasn’t al- 
ready been overdone. 

Skeptics got some support last 
month when Secy. of Agriculture Or- 
ville L. Freeman disclosed that he 
was considering a cut in 1962 esti- 
mates of U.S. sugar requirements to 
9.5-million tons. His suggestion of 
possible marketing quotas for first- 
half 1962 included 317,843 tons for 
mainland cane. If that figure held, 
with a similar second-half figure, the | 
mainland cane quota for 1962 would | 
be down 80,000 tons from this year. | 

Things probably won't be that 
black for the cane people in 1962, 
however. It’s likely they will again 
benefit from deficits in other do- 
mestic areas in the first half, and 
there’s the chance the new law ef- 
fective July 1 will give them a better 
break. Besides, all the new ventures 
won't yet be in operation. 

Up to Congress. But 1963 is some- 
thing else. By then, all the new 
capacity is scheduled to be operat- 
ing, and it will need outlets. 

That’s why the action Congress | 
will take is so important. 

The big question is: 











Will Con- 
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Oabern 


Do branch operations have you on a limb? 


If the cost of meeting changes in regional demand 
is your problem, now is the time to use American 
Airlines AlRfreight. 


American AIRfreight gives you mobility to best co- 
ordinate central production with regional sales surges. 
More than 800 daily flights can put you on the spot 
with the goods as fast as same day or morning after 
receipt of order. No need now to tie up capital in 
unwieldy branch safety stocks, extensive overhead. 


One shipper, Art-Craft Optical Co., started using 


American AIRfreight to distribute eyeglass frames to 
district offices throughout the nation. Result: faster 
customer service contributed to a rise in sales. Branch 
inventory and goods in the pipeline were cut 50%. 
They are now making substantial dollar savings an- 
nually. Maybe American can do the same for you. 


Consider AIRfreight—every profit-building aspect. 
And remember, more shippers move more freight on 
American than on any other airline in America. Ship 
with the professionals—call American AIRfreight. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


America’s Leading Cargo Airline 











Some 
LG 
just 
buy 
our 
, pushbuttons 





We sell pushbuttons like this by the thousands. 

They are working at more start-stop, fast-slow, up-down control 
jobs than you can shake a stick at. 

We sell our starters, relays, brakes and other electrical control 
units by the piece, too. Fact is, you can spot the Clark nameplate 
somewhere in most any industrial plant. 

Other customers want us to do the job from A to Z. So, our Clark 
staff has become top-rated in electrical control for automation. 

We create control for the steel mill lines that handle super- 
tonnage. We direct the machinery that processes rubber. We keep 
production lines moving in the auto body plants. 


This is why we say: 
Whether it’s a simple electrical component or a super-duper pro- 


duction line control, please, just push the button marked “Clark.” 
61PB1 


THE [ARK CONTROLLER COMPANY 
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MAIN PLANT: CLEVELAND, 10 * WESTERN PLANT: LOS. ANGELES, 58 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN CONTROLLERS, LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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gress permanently freeze Cuba out, 
and make permanent the present 
temporary redistribution of Cuba’s 
share of the U.S. market among 
other foreign countries? Will it 
merely continue the present arrange- 
ment on a temporary basis? And in 
any reshuffle, where will domestic 
producers come in? 

Both inside and outside the Ad- 
ministration, some urge that a share 
of the U.S. market be set aside for 
Cuba—as a carrot in any future 
negotiations to restore relations. 

But hardly anyone believes Cuba 
will ever again get a quota as large 
as it had. A number in the industry 
expect something on the order of 
2-million tons, instead of 3-million 
or more. 

Pressures. In dividing the differ- 
ence among other foreign countries 
and domestic suppliers, Congress 
and the Administration will face a 
number of conflicting pressures. 

Countries such as the Philippines, 
Mexico, and Peru, which have bene- 
fited from the ban on Cuba, are ex- 
pected to fight to hold their gains. 
The State Dept., and domestic re- 
finers geared to handling imported 
cane, are likely to support them. 

Both mainland beet and cane 
states will be agitating for maximum 
slices of the home market—agita- 
tion that Congress will find it hard 
to resist. Their pressure will not be 
directed against Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, each producing about 1-mil- 
lion tons; both have failed to meet 
existing quotas for several years. 

Florida’s hopes. The cane people 
talk confidently of a 1-million ton 
quota, and Washington feels their 
confidence to be justified. Unlike the 
sugar beet industry, more conserva- 
tive and composed mainly of small 
growers, the Florida cane industry is 
made up of big interests able—and 
willing—to gamble big sums ahead 
of Congressional action. They hope 
the investment, in itself, will help 
get them a bigger quota. 

Florida operators are certain that 
latecomer Florida, rather than Lou- 








isiana, producing sugar for over a | 


century, will be the gainer from any 
big increase in the mainland cane 
quota. They note the mills moving 
from Louisiana, cite Florida’s advan- 
tages: higher yields (36 tons of cane 
per acre to Louisiana’s 21), higher 
productivity in the field (21.6 man- 
hours per ton to 48.4), and encroach- 
ment of industry and subdivisions 
on Louisiana cane fields. 

Still, Florida can’t escape the 
economics of its location. Sugar is a 
cheap but heavy commodity, and 
shipping charges could eat into 
profits if it has to be shipped too far 
to markets. End 
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Pittsburgh City Limits 


ro City Limits 
’ 


Refurbishing Pittsburgh. (1 & 2) Slums cleared for expan- 
sion of Jones & Laughlin steel mills. (3) Gateway Center, 
key to city’s renewal program. (4) 23-mile Penn-Lincoln 
Parkway speeds traffic through city. (5) Civic Arena, re- 






Pittsburgh 


a 
a 
Pittsburgh City Limits | 





©Business Week 


cently opened on cleared slum land. (6) Spring Hill Gar- 
dens, first housing venture. (7) East Hills, 130-acre residen- 
tial development that starts soon. (8 & 9) Homewood-Brush- 
ton and East Liberty projects to check deterioration. 


Tidy Pittsburgh turns to housing 


Mellon interests push plan for private enterprise development 
with first buildings designed for lower-middle income 
groups. Corporations urged to assist in financing contractors 


Pittsburgh, well-known for the reno- 
vation that brought sparkle to its 
once begrimed business and indus- 
trial districts, now is tackling what 
leaders call an even tougher prob- 
lem: housing. 

In the 17 years since the Alle- 
gheny Conference on Community 
Development was formed at the in- 
stigation of businessmen led by 
Richard K. Mellon (picture), much 
has been accomplished (map). 
Smoke control laws were passed— 
and enforced. Downtown industrial 
slums were cleared and replaced by 
new office buildings and parks. Tax 
laws were changed. An industrial 
development agency was set up. 

During all this time, though, not 
much of anything was done to pre- 
serve deteriorating housing or to 
provide new housing for those in 
the $4,000-7,000-a-year range. 

This shortcoming did not sit well 
with Mellon. “An urban center such 
as Pittsburgh,” he said, “does not 
achieve true greatness until its peo- 
ple are well-housed—regardless of 
how many office towers, express- 
ways, and industrial plants are built.” 
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He and the others determined to 
do something—and to have private 
enterprise do it without govern- 
ment’s help. 

$20-million project. This month, 
construction will start on a $20-mil- 
lion development that they hope will 
prove the answer. Ground will be 
broken for the first 210 townhouses 
in East Hills, which, when com- 
pleted, will have 1,400 homes and 
apartments to suit the needs and 
pocketbooks of the lower-middle in- 
come group. 

At the same time, companies help- 
ing to finance the project who manu- 
facture building materials and appli- 
ances hope to use it as a showcase 
for their products. 

This development is being built 
by a private builder under the aus- 
pices of ACTION-Housing, Inc., 
the housing wing of the Allegheny 
Conference set up in 1957 when 
Mellon asked J. Stanley Purnell, as- 
sistant to the president of Mellon & 
Sons, to “do something.” 

From the moment it opened its 
doors in August, 1957, until the fol- 
lowing January, three Mellon family 





Richard K. Mellon is moving spirit in 
Pittsburgh’s new drive for housing. 
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UNUSUAL Christmas gift- 
giving idea for customers, 
employees and’ friends 
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Automated Gift Plan, Inc., 
80 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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foundations provided the money for 
studies of the housing problem and 
for operating funds. Then the United 
Fund, supported by the same busi- 
ness organizations, assumed respon- 
sibility for the $100,000 annual op- 
erating budget. 

ACTION-Housing’s first housing 
venture was the promotion of a low- 
rent apartment project, Spring Hill 
Gardens, built to relocate people 
from the city’s Lower Hill slum 
clearance project. A small group of 
ACTION-Housing’s officials set up a 
non-profit corporation to build the 


_200-unit building, turned over man- 


agement to a realty firm. 

Scarce capital. Getting into this 
undertaking brought home to the 
group how the shortage of equity 
capital handicaps the average 
builder who wants to build homes 
for moderate income families. An un- 
derdeveloped 130-acre tract such as 
East Hills requires outlays of more 
than $500,000 for land and improve- 
ments—more than the average 
builder can, or will, invest. 

For guidance, Pittsburgh looked 
to Cleveland, where the Cleveland 
Development Foundation had begun 
to help builders with capital [BIN 
Apr.5'58,p54]. Pittsburgh took Cleve- 
land ideas, refined them to its own 
requirements. 

The resulting plan: Get corpora- 


‘tions to lend money to a develop- 


ment fund for seven years with 4% 
interest, if earned; the development 
fund, in turn, would lend the builder 
90% of his land costs and 70% of 
his development costs at 6% for five 
years. 

The first week of July, 1959, Mel- 
lon invited Pittsburgh’s top brass to 
dinner to unveil the scheme. “We 
couldn’t have picked a worse time,” 
Purnell said. “That was when the 
steel companies were shutting down 
for the strike.” The brass came, but 
they did not start to put over the 
proposition until December when 
settlement of the strike seemed immi- 
nent. 

To assure success, Mellon backed 
up his recommendation with gifts of 
$350,000 from three family founda- 
tions. U.S. Steel Corp. signed up 
next and 30 others followed to bring 
the fund to $1.6-million—26 loans 
and five gifts. 

No turndowns. “We haven’t had a 
refusal yet,” says Bernard E. Losh- 
bough, executive director. “Six com- 
panies still haven’t committed them- 
selves, but we know they will. By 
the end of the year, we should hit 
our goal of $2-million.” 

With money in the till, ACTION- 
Housing bought the East Hills acre- 
age—the last remaining large tract 
in the city that was suitable for de- 





velopment—for $300,000 so that it 
could resell it, at a cost, to a builder. © 

As the result of publicity, two | 
builders asked to make presentations 
to the finance committee and showed 
their interest by depositing required 
certified checks for $7,000—10% of 
the land cost for the first phase of 
construction. From these, Roland S. 
Catarinella was chosen to take it on. 

With so important a goal to be 
realized and so much capital in- ] 
volved, the corporations haven’t sim- ] 
ply given Catarinella his check. To 
get the loan for 70% of the develop- 
ment cost, he must put up his 30% 
first. He must hire architects agree- 
able to ACTION-Housing and he 
can’t change designs without its con- 
sent. 

But, of course, he gets plenty of 
top-drawer help. Not only does he 
get money at a low rate of interest 
but, for instance, an agreement was 
worked out with the Building & 
Construction Trades Council under 
which jurisdictional strikes are out- 
lawed and he has complete control 
over work assignments. (This was 
not a one-sided deal, though. Catar- 
inella had not recognized the council 
before; his suburban operations, as 
70% of Allegheny County’s, have 
been unorganized.) 

Showcase. The corporations, too, 
see benefits—and not only the altru- 
istic ones of helping to provide 
housing for people at prices they 
can afford. 

“We like the idea,” says Frank 
Magee, chairman of Aluminum Co. 
of America, “because it offers us a 
way to discharge our civic responsi- 
bility and, at the same time, gives us 
an opportunity to introduce new 
ideas for better and cheaper hous- 
ing.” 

East Hills will serve as a show- 
case for the products of a number 
of companies that are participating. 
Alcoa will sell color roofs, window 
sashes, roof gutters, down spouts, 
etc.; U.S. Steel, structural steel, gas- 
fired furnaces, kitchen cabinets, 


hardware, cement; Pittsburgh Plate F™ 


Glass Co., glass and paint; Westing- 
house Electric Corp., ranges, gar- 
bage disposals, washers, driers, etc. 

With East Hills about to get under 
way, ACTION-Housing is turning its 
efforts to the tougher problem of 
modernizing old neighborhoods. 
“New housing alone isn’t the 
answer, Loshbough says. 

In the past two years, it has been 
working in old neighborhoods. In the 
Homewood-Brushton area, a_ pilot 
program has progressed to the point 
where companies, merchants, and 
residents themselves raised the 
money to get plans drawn for re- 
habilitating the area. End 
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Imagination in steel...oy Wheeling 














Does your car have the protection of galvanized steel? 


Corrosion! It’s always been one of your car’s worst 
enemies! : 

But now — thanks to a great forward step taken by the 
automotive industry — cars are protected against corro- 
sive conditions encountered throughout the year. 

Many new cars coming off the assembly line now 
feature underbodies made of tough, corrosion-resisting 
galvanized steel. sorTirE® Galvanized Steel, originated 
by Wheeling Steel, is ideal for this use. sorTiTe’s gal- 
vanized coating doesn’t flake or peel. It’s tough, depend- 


able, long-lasting — under all types of corrosive condi- 
tions. That’s why our challenge stands: Anything that 
can be made of steel sheets can be made of Wheeling 
soFTITE Galvanized Steel Sheets. 

Wheeling is proud to be supplying the automotive 
industry with both sorTITe galvanized and regular 


sheet steels. We salute the industry’s never- 
aN 
) 


ending drive to give the world the greatest 
IT’S WHEELING STEEL! 


possible automotive values. Wheeling Steel 
Corporation, Wheeling, West Virginia. 








A new door sill will last a lifetime because it is 
Stainless Steel protected. A tank car is light, strong, 
easy to clean because it is Stainless. A storage vessel 
can keep liquid gases for long times without leaking 
or without contamination because it is made of 
Stainless Steel. Every day, Stainless is specified for 
demanding applications like these, because design- 
ers, manufacturers and their customers know that 
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Weather won't dull these Stainless Steel telephone booths 
When you consider the abuse a phone booth has to take—rain, hot sun, 
corrosive atmospheres, vandalism and heavy traffic—it’s easy to see why 
booths should be made of Stainless Steel. A Stainless Steel booth can 
stand up to all this punishment and still stay bright and new-looking for 
years. That’s because Stainless Steel resists corrosion so well, is so strong, 
and can be welded into a tight, solid unit. These booths were manufactured 
by the Sherron Metallic Corporation, Brooklyn, New York. 
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For Stainless Steel, call your nearest Steel Service Center. 


Give your products a competitive edge with 


they can count on Stainless Steel’s dependability 
every time. 

Anyone who uses Stainless Steel gives his product 
added value. It has superior corrosion resistance to 
harsh reagents. Stainless Steel has great strength, so 
products can be made lighter in weight; there’s no 
need to “over-design.” It is attractive. Stainless 
Steel keeps its gleam. It doesn’t fade or pit or take 





Stainless Steel equipment makes peanut butter creamier 


If creamy peanut butter is your dish, chances are it was processed in Stain- 
less Steel equipment. This system takes whole roasted peanut meats in 
one end, grinds them, then the Votator equipment, manufactured by the 
Girdler Process Equipment Division, Chemetron Corporation, Louisville, 
Kentucky, cools the butter and turns out the finished product, ready for 
sandwich or cracker. Stainless Steel is used here in the heads and shaft 
of the heat transfer area to assure maximum cleanliness. The unit is sealed, 
so Stainless Steel’s inherent corrosion resistance is insurance against 
expensive breakdowns. 
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Stainless Stee! 


on a dulling film. And it is in the market that Stain- 
less Steel shows its competitive edge of quality 
against most other materials. Go first class; specify 
Stainless Steel. You should consider Stainless Steel 
on the basis of quality and performance. We wel- 
come the opportunity to werk with you in finding 
new markets and new uses for Stainless Steel. Write 
U.S. Steel,525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Stainless Steel keeps a kitchen good-cooking 

Inspect the kitchen of any really fine restaurant and it’s a good bet it will be 
Stainless Steel. Stainless Steel is invaluable anywhere food is prepared 
because it is easy to keep clean. It doesn’t harbor odors or tastes, it resists 
corrosion, and it is so strong and long-lasting that replacement costs are 
insignificant. The finest home kitchens use lots of Stainless Steel for the 
same reasons, plus the fact that its gleaming appearance makes any 
kitchen a pleasant place to work. This Stainless Steel cooking equipment 
is by Vulcan-Hart Corporation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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This is a Stainless Steel Lox box 


The Lox Equipment Company, Livermore, California, specializes in building 
vessels that store and carry liquid oxygen. They use Type 304 Stainless 
because they know they can depend on Stainless to keep its toughness 
even at very low temperatures. Stainless stays clean, too—vitally important 
in applications like this. Lox also builds cryogenic vessels for the Air Force’s 
Titan missile program—with Stainless Steel of course. 
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Stainless protected threshold costs no more 








This new threshold by United Industries, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, will take the 
toughest kind of punishment and stil! keep a just-new appearance because 
it is Stainless Steel protected. There are no cracks or joints to catch dirt 
and it is 100% self-sealing to keep out drafts, heat, rain, snow and insects. 
Itis quickly and easily installed and sells at no extra cost—another example 
of the added value Stainless Steel gives to a product. 


United States Steel 
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New style, new savings, new safety 
for your fleet in Rambler for 1962! 


102 WAYS NEW AND BETTER! Scores of improvements for reduced 
fleet operating costs and maintenance! Plus low initial cost in a wide range of 
compact models—American, Classic 6, Ambassador V-8. Features like this 
are standard on all or most 1962 Ramblers: Double-Safety Brake System, 
with tandem master cylinders—one for front brakes, one for rear; 33,000-mile 
chassis lube; 4,000-mile engine-oil change; greater road clearance; Road 
Command Suspension for smoother ride; acoustical (and insulating) ceiling 
of molded fiber-glass. And all have no-rust-out Ceramic-Armored muffler and 
tailpipe, and famous Deep-Dip rustproofing up to the roof! See your Rambler 
dealer for an on-the-job test, or contact: Fleet Sales Department C-1014 
American Motors Corporation, 14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


SAVE ON FLEET LEASING! Ask your leasing company for low Rambler rates, 
or write us for the names of available leasing companies located in your area. 


Rambler 


aa®” World Standard of Compact Car Excellence! 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Non-Red 
leftists 
veer right 


European Socialists are 
shedding Marxist 
dogmas in bid for votes 


Socialist parties in key European 
countries are gaining new political 
status, mainly by shedding the last 
crusts of Marxist ideology. 

Latest edging away from this 
dogma was made by British Labor- 
ites when party potentate Hugh 
Gaitskell reasserted his middleway 
leadership over leftwing zealots at 
their yearly pow-wow in Blackpool 
last week. 

Socialist Party bigwigs in Ger- 
many, after weighing all the wind- 
falls of the Berlin crisis that added 
to their whopping election gains last 
month, this week gave main credit 
to their new party program, which 
shuns the old Red trappings. 

In Italy, too, Socialists have set 
afoot a break with Communists that 
may make them a part of future 
coalition governments. 

And in France, Socialist boss 
Guy Mollet, the perennial paragon 
of anti-Russian Marxism, is busily 
regrouping the non-Red leftwings 
as a possible alternative to a threat- 
ening rightwing putsch against 
apolitical Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 

New trend. It adds up to a healthy 
new trend—or at least the begin- 
nings of one. Of late, it has seemed 
that conservatives in these key coun- 
tries could perpetuate themselves in 
power indefinitely. This has raised 
grave concern as to the future effec- 
tiveness of the parliamentary sys- 
tem. When German Socialists were 
soundly trounced in 1957, and 
British Socialists in 1959, fears arose 
that these parties would lose their 
zest for constructive opposition. 

Now that they are moving closer 
to the middle of the road, the Social- 
ists supposedly can contend for 
much the same floating electorate 
that-has been captured by conserva- 
tives. Even if they don’t win an elec- 
tion for some years, the very pos- 
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Dramatic victory of Laborite Hugh Gaitskell (above, left) at Blackpool improves 
Labor Party’s chances in future British elections. West Berlin’s Willy Brandt 
(below) won big gains at polls last month with new-style German socialism. 
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sibility of it—so the theory goes 
should draw them into making more 
realistic proposals as alternatives to 
government policy. 

Potential power. In due time, this 
revamping of Socialism may well 
bring them to power in one or more 
of the major European countries. 
That could present problems for 
American foreign policymakers in 
their efforts to maintain a strong 
anti-Soviet posture in the West. 

On the other hand, as European 
Socialists strive for the great middle 
ground of voters the prospect even- 
tually is for major parties in West- 
ern Europe that are no farther apart 
in foreign policy than America’s 
Republicans and Democrats seem to 
be. 

More affluent. Behind the toning 
down of Socialist party lines is the 
rise of the affluent society in Eurone. 
Socialists have not yet come fully 
to terms with prosperity, but they ve 
certainly come a long way. The old 
mumbo-jumbo about “capitalist ex- 
ploitation” and “proletarian misery” 
doesn’t seem to ring a bell with 
Europe’s present-day well-fed, well- 
shod, and well-wheeled working 
class. 

Britain’s Labor Party. In Britain, 
to be sure, the Labor Party has just 
taken the first step toward what 
Gaitskell calls “sanity.” It’s too early 
to predict that it will arrive at that 
goal, but the proceedings at Black- 
pool last week give hope, mainly he- 
cause it reaffirms his sobering 
leadership. 

Once before, during 1957-58, the 
party was thought to be making a 
comeback under his leadership—but 
it suffered a resounding defeat at 
the polls in 1959. Then, at the 1960 
Blackpool conference, Gaitskell’s 
rule appeared doomed when the 
party voted him down on two major 
issues: the leftwing’s policy of uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament, and his 
own go-slow policy on nationaliza- 
tion. 

The party conference last week, 
however, made a dramatic reversal 
on the question of disarmament, in 
effect supporting Gaitskell’s pro- 
NATO foreign policy. The issue 
of nationalization was vaguely 
smoothed over, paving the way for 
Gaitskell to remove this onus from 
the party platform. 

The party action by and large con- 
firmed similar voting on these issues 
a couple of weeks earlier by the 
Trade Unions Congress, the back- 
bone of the Labor Party. Another 
move toward the middle of the road 
was TUC’s ousting of Communist 
leadership of one of its member 
unions. 

New strength. Gaitskell’s victory 
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was only partially an ideological 
one. He had to concede a great deal 
on an array of economic issues. 
Mainly, it was a personal victory 
over a leftwing coalition of pacifists 
and neutralists headed by Frank 
Cousins, a trade union leader who 
spearheaded Gaitskell’s defeat in 
the conference last year. This year’s 
decisive reversal of Cousins, it’s be- 
lieved, will greatly enhance Gaits- 
kell’s prestige as a leader; Cousins 
lost both votes and stature—he was 
even booed. 

Most important, Gaitskell’s vic- 
tory has improved the party’s elec- 
toral prospects. The sentiment of 
party delegates, and of TUC dele- 





gates earlier, suggests that the 
British electorate—despite anti-nu- 


clear demonstrations—has little 
taste for radical pacifist views or 
for anything tainted by Commu- 
nism. A public opinion poll taken 
when Gaitskell’s leadership was 
gaining strength ran 47% in favor 
of Labor, 36% in favor of the con- 
servatives. 

Since general elections may not 
be held for another three years, 
Gaitskell has time to consolidate his 
leadership and to soften domestic 
economic policies. 

German Socialism. The trend of 
German Socialism is much more 
clearcut. Timéd for West Germany’s 
Sept. 17 elections, the SPD (Ger- 
man Socialist Party) executed a 
sharp turn to the right in its domes- 
tic and foreign policies. Led by 
youthful Willy Brandt, it reaped an 
impressive 36.2% of the votes cast, 
breaking its earlier 32% “barrier” 
that pundits formerly considered 
the SPD’s upper limit. 

SPD had last month’s elections 
well in mind when it made its break 
with the past, though the revamping 
took several years. 

Says Willi Eichler, the party’s top 
theoretician: “We were completely 
out of step with the times. Our 
party’s philosophy was based on a 
program written in 1925. Since then 
we've seen the rise and fall of Fas- 
cism, the rise of Communism as 
practiced in Russia, the fantastic 
development of science and technol- 
ogy. Hardly anything that was true 
in 1925 applied to conditions in 
1961.” 

Probably the most dramatic and 
controversial result of the new pro- 
gram is on the question of national- 
ization. Traditionally, German So- 
cialists held a_ priori that all 
heavy industrial production must be 
state owned. That view has been 
scrapped. SPD now advocates tough 
antitrust legislation—“at least as 
strict as in the U.S., but possibly 
stricter,” says Eichler. Also, it wants 


to crack down on price-fixing, mar- 
ket-sharing, and the reconcentration 
of former cartels. 

Italian leftwing. Another country 
where the non-Communist leftwing 
has made considerable advances 
toward political respectability is 
Italy. The Italian leftwing is divided 
into three parties: a small, moderate 
Social Democratic Party under Giu- 
seppe Saragat; a Communist Party 
under Palmino Togliatti, which is 
the most powerful Red party west 
of the Iron Curtain; and a Socialist 
Party, standing in between the two, 
led by Pietro Nenni. 

Traditionally, the Nenni party and 
the Communists were working 
closely together. This excluded the 
Nenni Socialists from the govern- 
ment and guaranteed the perma- 
nency of a government controlled 
by the Christian Democratic Party. 
The Social Democrats either formed 
a part of the Christian Democratic 
coalition, or supported it. 

In either case, Saragat’s party was 
likely to be without much influence. 
As long as Nenni and Togliatti were 
cooperating, the left did not repre- 
sent a real alternative to the Chris- 
tian Democratic government. Lately, 
however, there was a break within 
Nenni’s party, and a substantial part 
of it apparently freed itself of Com- 
munist control. This new bloc is 
prepared to support a government 
to the left of those who have been 
ruling, and whether or not such a 
government is formed it gives the 
non-Communist left a much more 
powerful position within Italian pol- 
itics than it has had in the postwar 
period. This is due in part to the 
gain in prosperity in Italy since 
World War II. 

French Socialists. In France, poli- 
tics is still dominated by the per- 
sonality of de Gaulle and the con- 
tinuing threat of a rightwing military 
coup by factions opposed to Al- 
gerian independence. But within the 
narrow area left to parties, the 
French Socialist Party under Guy 
Mollet appears to be reasserting its 
strength. Once a powerful party that 
permitted Mollet to hold the pre- 
miership longer than any other post- 
war politician, it was trimmed back 
by de Gaulle’s electoral laws. Cur- 
rently, the Communists are attempt- 
ing to unify the forces of the left in 
a “Popular Front” in face of the 
rightwing threat, while Mollet is at- 
tempting to build up the left, minus 
the Reds. 

If the party succeeds in avoiding 
a Popular Front and emerges at all 
from the chaos that may follow de 
Gaulle, it is almost sure to regain 
an influential position in French 
politics. End 
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The spectacular growth of the organic 
chemical industry in the past twenty years has 
been due in large part to the advances in poly- 
mer technology—the development of new, 
structural-type chemicals. These building block 
materials serve as the starting point for a wide 
range of industrial products. 

This is the area of applied science that 
constitutes the fundamental business of Cela- 
nese. It also sets the pattern for future expan- 
sion and diversification. 

Thirty seven years ago, the first Cela- 
nese product was a modified cellulose polymer. 
From it was created an important textile fiber 
...a molding plastic ...a transparent packag- 
ing film... and a family of fast-drying lacquers. 

Celanese technology continues to be 
rooted in polymer chemistry. We recently added 
high strength Arnel 60 triacetate fiber... 
Celcon, a metal replacement plastic ... and a 
new polyolefin plastic formulation for blow 
molded containers. Fortunately, the applica- 
tions of this branch of chemistry are so bound- 


CHEMISTRY FOR THE 


MARKETS O F TH 


Celanese 


diversification: 


unity in variety 


less as to place no limit on our potential growth. 

Today, 19 Celanese domestic and 19 
foreign affiliate plants produce over a hundred 
monomeric and polymeric products—from for- 
maldehyde and resins to paint emulsions and 
fibers. These materials are used by virtually 
every major industry in the manufacture of 
coatings, textiles, plastics, adhesives, packag- 
ing, paper, food and drugs. 

As Celanese research and development 
in polymer chemistry continue to uncover op- 
portunities for new products and product 
refinements, diversification and expansion nat- 
urally follow. 

We believe that no management can 
truly understand and guide the growth of a 
dozen fundamentally different businesses. 
But when a business is rooted in one cohesive 
branch of knowledge, imaginative product de- 
velopment and aggressive marketing can pro- 
vide the basis for unlimited expansion. Celanese 
Corporation of America, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Celanese® Arnel® Celcon® 














In business abroad 


Foreign-base subsidiaries established 
by third of U. S. manufacturers overseas 


One in three U.S. manufacturing companies engaged 
in foreign operations last year used a foreign-base 
subsidiary, the National Industrial Conference Board 
reported this week. 

Of 350 companies cooperating in a study of the use 
of foreign-base corporations, 107 had 155 foreign-base 
subsidiaries, 90% of which functioned as both holding 
and operating units. At least two-thirds were less than 
five years old. 

In geographic distribution, Panama led with 61. 
Switzerland is home for 35, Venezuela and the Baha- 
mas for 18 each, and Canada for 11. Liechtenstein, 
Bermuda, and Liberia were also mentioned. 

Among the tax advantages derived from a foreign- 
base company cited by companies surveyed are these: 

= Deferral of U.S. tax liability on income from 
foreign sources. 

* Removal of foreign earnings from risk areas with- 
out incurring U.S. tax liability. 

* More flexibility in transferring income and assets 
from one foreign subsidiary to another. 

= More freedom in timing and form of remitting 
income to the parent corporation in the U.S. 


$702-million private plan advanced 
for bridge across English Channel 


Jules Moch, former French Minister of Public Works, 
last week presented plans for a privately financed 
bridge across the English Channel. 

Accompanied by Lord Gladwyn, former British Am- 
bassador to France, Moch conferred in London with 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Selwyn Lloyd and Minis- 
ter of Transportation Ernest Marples. 

Moch says a bridge would cost $702-million and take 
six years to build. The much-discussed tunnel under the 
Channel would cost $308-million. 

The British probably will set up a study group 
similar to that which Moch heads in France. These 
groups will attempt to get the approval of the French 
and British governments to go ahead with the project. 


West German group will order 
world’s second nuclear merchant ship 


The Assn. for Nuclear Energy Utilization in Shipbuild- 
ing & Shipping, in Hamburg, West Germany, has de- 
cided to place a construction order for the world’s 
second nuclear merchant vessel. The Howaldt Shipyard 
in Kiel will begin construction toward the end of 1962, 
with completion scheduled for late 1964. 

The first nuclear merchant vessel, the Savannah, was 
launched in Camden, N. J., earlier this year. 
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The 15,000-ton deadweight bulk carrier will cost an 
estimated $10-million. The comparatively small vessel 
will be used mainly for research and is not expected to 
operate economically. There will be room for 35 pas- 
sengers in addition to the crew of 75. 

The ship’s design allows for cutting out the entire 
reactor once it has been tested and installing a different 
reactor. This ship will also have facilities for safe 
storage of used or damaged fuel elements. 

One problem, the name of the ship, is still unre- 
solved. Gesellschaft fuer Kernenergieverwertung in 
Schiffbau und Schiffahrt is looking for suggestions. 


Argentina expands hydroelectric project 
to include wide area development 


Argentina is planning a regional industrial develop- 
ment program in the area around Neuquen in Northern 
Patagonia. 

The plan is an outgrowth of the “El Chocon” project 
to build a hydroelectric project to supply Buenos Aires 
with more power. Last year, the World Bank made a 
feasibility study of the plan but concluded that Buenos 
Aires could better use steam plant stations. 

This year, however, the Argentines enlarged the 
original project into an area program for all of north- 
ern Patagonia to include 900,000 kw. in new generating 
capacity and nearly half a million acres of land for 
irrigation. The Inter-American Bank gave Argentina 
$637,000 for a new study. 

The new plan calls for part of the electricity to be 
transmitted to Buenos Aires but also for new industries 


to use electricity near the source. Among those re- , 


portedly considering projects are Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp., which is dickering with the Argentine 
government for a $150-million aluminum plant. 

The U.S. says it will wait until the feasibility study 
is in next year before deciding how much aid it will 
give Argentina, which is asking for $200-million over 
six to eight years. 


U. S. company introduces 
drive-in restaurant to Germans 


After having seen drive-in cinemas and motels, West 
Germans are now making the acquaintance of Ameri- 
can-style drive-in restaurants. 

AJW Root Beer Co., Santa Monica, Calif., has opened 
a new drive-in restaurant at Mannheim on the main 
north-south autobahn. If this venture is successful, the 
U.S. company, which operates 2,800 drive-ins in the 
U.S. and Canada, will open other drive-in shops in 
Germany and elsewhere on the continent. 

Sites already picked are in areas where U.S. forces 
are stationed, giving the company a ready-made group 
of customers. The food is distinctly American—ice 
cream, milk shakes, and root beer. 
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An hour before seeding, radar sees perfect hurricane eye 


WEATHER 


Fifty-five minutes after seeding, eye wall shows a gap 


Knock-out drops for hurricanes 


Seeding of Esther with millions of crystals of silver 
iodide had a definite but temporary effect— 
and raises hopes for a way to control violent storms 


Initial results of the first seeding of 
a swirling hurricane since the ill- 
fated attempt with dry ice in 1947 
are in. The verdict: hopeful. 

Seeding is only one of the methods 
that scientists are exploring in their 
search for ways to “knock out” 
hurricanes before they reach a 
devastating stage. But it offers, theo- 
retically at least, the greatest hope 
of a near-term method by which man 
can “control” the violence of such 
storms. 

Last month’s seeding—when 120 
Ib. of silver iodide crystals were 
dropped into the eye of Hurricane 
Esther while she churned out in the 
Atlantic—was the first real test of 
seeding. And it produced solid evi- 
dence that artificial means can, in- 
deed, have a real effect on hurricanes 
—at least for a short time. 

Robert H. Simpson, deputy di- 
rector of meteorological research for 
the U.S. Weather Bureau with pri- 
mary responsibility for severe storms 
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of all types, says there is “better 
than one chance in a hundred” that 
future seeding efforts could perma- 
nently take some of the sting out of 
a giant hurricane. 

Energy released. Esther didn't 
suddenly veer from her path, break 
up, or reduce in intensity by a large 
factor. But she did release a tre- 
mendous amount of energy—the 
equivalent of 160,000 tons of TNT, 
or eight 20-kiloton bombs—that re- 
sulted in a temporary radar gap in 
the wall of her storm eye. 

This indicates, says Simpson— 
one of the first men to fly into the 
eye of a hurricane—that man can 
release significant amounts of en- 
ergy in a giant tropical storm. This 
opens up the possibility that such 
energy might be used to play the 
storm against itself, or, as Simpson 
says, “start a backfire to fight hurri- 
canes as they do to battle forest 
fires.” 

Short-term effect. For 





approxi- 


mately two hours on two different 
days (Sept. 16, 17), after millions of 
crystals were “smoked” into the 
hurricane by a Navy plane flying at 
an altitude of 45,000 ft., a section of 
wall about 12 miles wide made up 
of super-cooled water was _ trans- 
formed into snow. 

Simpson says that, except to prove 
that energy could be released, the 
seeding had no profound effect on 
Esther, that within two hours the 
gap in the eye wall had been rebuilt, 
and the storm acted just as it had be- 
fore. However, he says, continuous 
rather than one-shot seeding might 
have lasting effects. 

Simpson’s idea is to replace a one- 
shot type of seeding by a more pro- 
tracted type in a sector of the wall 
that appears vulnerable, as seen by 
radar and hurricane-hunting aircraft. 
Seeders would hammer away at the 
storm on a specific time schedule, 
hoping that each drop would weaken 
it that much more before it posed 
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In offices, studios, drafting rooms, ff 
factories — X-acto precision tools | 
are used to do a thousand and one 
specialized tasks and general j 
chores more efficiently and safely. 
Surgically keen and perfectly bal- 
anced, X-acto meets the most ex- 
acting requirements for the most 
delicate industrial operations. 
Over 45 years of surgical instru- 
ment-making experience are de- 
signed into the X-acto. X-acto 
knives are used to: CUT gaskets, 
rubber stamps, harness lacing, 
dielectric sheeting, mats, tapes ° 
STRIP insulation from fine wire 
and coaxial cable *» SCRAPE bio- 
logical specimens, emulsions, 
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| india ink * CLEAN burrs, oxides, 
extrusions from metals, rubber 
| and plastics * CONSTRUCT mod- 
| els and prototypes * ENGRAVE 
| markings, patterns, ruled lines in 
metal parts, plexiglass, plastics ° 
CORRECT printed circuits, sten- 
| cils, drawings and typing errors. 
| Every day, new uses for X-acto’s 
een precision are found in indus- 
ries from missiles to mining. We 
invite you to discover new uses for 
X-acto knives in your company, 
at our expense. We will be happy 
/to send you one or more X-acto 
knives, to test in various depart- 
4 ments—just send the coupon be- 
| low, clipped to your letterhead. 


r X-acto Precision Tools, Inc. Dept. B-2 
48-41 Van Dam St., Long Island City, New York 


Please send us an X-acto precision knife 
and a package of X-acto assorted blades. 
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any great threat to mainland areas. 


The process. Esther was selected 
for seeding by the National Hurri- 
cane Research Project, sponsored 
jointly by the Navy and National 
Science Foundation, because it 
posed no threat to mainland areas or 
logistics problems for hurricane-re- 
search planes. 

Seven planes took part in the 


experiment, one actually seeding © 


while the others flew in and out of 
the eye of the storm, then centered 
about 360 miles from Puerto Rico. 

It took but a few minutes to inject 
the silver iodide crystals in the form 
of smoke into winds that buffeted 
the plane at velocities up to 130 mph. 

Treated sectors. For hours before 
the seeding, aircraft that flew back 
and forth across the selected sector 
had experienced heavy icing condi- 
tions—meaning that large amounts 


of super-cooled water were freezing } 


into snow and ice on contact with 
the first solid object to hit them— 
the weather planes. After the seed- 
ing, the airplanes continued to ex- 
perience heavy icing in sectors of the 
eye wall not touched by the silver 
iodide. In the treated sector, icing 
was virtually eliminated. 

As super-cooled water was fused 
into solid form, great amounts of en- 
ergy were released—as much as 200- 
million kwh. of electrical energy. 
“This appears to be an enormous 
amount,” Simpson says. “But you 
must remember that a storm like 
Esther is releasing the equivalent 
of 10,000 atomic bombs an hour. We 
were successful in placing our hands 
on a very small sample of energy.” 
Simpson adds that the experiment 
proved that man can tap sizable 
amounts of energy from a_hurri- 
cane, “but it remains to be seen by 
later experiments whether this ability 
can be used discretely to build back- 
fires to take the sting out of a storm.” 

Energy producer. Simpson points 
out that heat energy such as was re- 
leased in the seeding doesn’t di- 
rectly make the winds go faster. In 
essence, heat increases the potential 
energy of the storm, which subse- 
quently is released by the storm’s 
circulation as it gushes upward in a 
convective chimney surrounding the 
eye. 

This, in turn, produces kinetic en- 
ergy to power winds at immense 
speeds. In Esther, 2.5-million tons of 
ice were formed in the seeding of 
400 cubic miles of cloud, yet the en- 
ergy that was released in this proc- 
ess was less than one-tenth of 1% 
of that turned loose by the hurricane 
itself during the swift seeding proc- 
ess. The tons of ice were swept up by 
the storm, carried hundreds of miles, 
melted, and dropped as rain. End 
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“When packaging costs go up, €2#@am) brings them down! 


New Clupak extensible paper protects better, (Cevpan| 


costs less than heavier weig ht kraft! Compared to conventional kraft of equal basis weight has: 
@ Up to 7 times more machine direction stretch. 





Built-in s-t-r-e-t-c-h gives CLUPAK extensible paper the ability to 
absorb shock and strain that damages conventional kraft packag- 
ing, appreciably reducing waste, cutting transit damage. In multi- 
wall bag applications, CLUPAK extensible paper can be stacked 
higher, safer and faster, lowering warehousing and handling costs. 
Yet it costs less .. . because it can be substituted for heavier, more EXTENSIBLE 
expensive kraft. If you use paper in part of your packaging proc- OGL OPA KE: 
is ® 
ess, you would do well to explore the economies of CLUPAK exten- 


sible paper. nia enter 


© 3 to 5 times greater ability to withstand impact. 
@ 10 to 20% increase in cross direction stretch. 
© 40% improved puncture resistance. 

@ Identical surface properties and printability. 


“it stretches to shrink your costs” 
For information, contact the Clupak licensee nearest you: 
ALBEMARLE PAPER MFG.CO. @ CALCASIEU PAPER CO. @& CONTINENTAL CAN CO.,INC. & CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP. 
HUDSON PULP AND PAPER CORP. & INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. @& ST. REGIS PAPERCO. & UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER 
CORP. @ WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER’ @ For Canadian and Foreign Licensees write Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., New York 36, New York 


*cLUPAK, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper mznufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. 


CLUPAK EXTENSIBLE KRAFT PAPER 


_ ‘With surplus capacity in producing and refining, marketing 
has assumed a new position of importance in the oil industry.’ 
Fred H. Moore, executive vice-president, Mobil Oil Co. 


‘The era of bonanza profits is past. It’s nevercoming back.’ __ 
_R. G. Follis, chairman of the board, Standard Oil Co. of California - 
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‘We were recession proof. In the past you could make 
terrific mistakes and your growth bailed you out.’ 
Major oil company economist 


‘If the government tried to declare oil a public utility, we’d fight it 
/onprinciple. But after what we’ve been through lately, | 
-a guaranteed profit of 6% would look pretty good.’ 

| Vice-president, integrated independent oil company 


‘We’re going to have to live with oversupply, and 


we’re going to have to learn how to make a profit out of 


manufacturing and marketing.’ 
President, major West Coast oil company 


INDUSTRIES 


Oil hunts new fields for profit 


A once glamorous industry tackles problems of worldwide 


oversupply and a slowing rate of growth in 
profits. Cost cutting and diversification are widespread 


The quotes above give a good cross- 
section of what oilmen have been 
saying to Business Week about their 
harassed industry. They point up the 
narrowing profit margins and mul- 
tiple problems besetting an indus- 
try that until a few years ago con- 
sidered itself almost recession proof. 

Indeed, most oilmen are a bit 
skeptical of the signs of returning 
health that appeared in some 1960 
annual reports and in earnings for 
first-half 1961. Said one of them: 
“Second-half profits will probably 
be a lot more reflective of the indus- 
try’s true situation.” 

The industry’s struggle to regain 
respectable rates of profit must sur- 
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mount an assortment of difficulties: 

* A worldwide oversupply of 
crude, affecting everything right 
down to the local gas station. 

® Declining growth rates in mar- 
kets at home and abroad. 

« Higher domestic costs. 

«= Demands by overseas host na- 
tions for a larger share of profits. 

# Increased penetration by politi- 
cally priced Russian oil. 

= Competition from other energy 
sources: natural gas and coal today, 
nuclear energy and fuel cells tomor- 
row. 

= More intense competition within 
the industry, especially in market- 


ing. 


® Threatened extension of govern- 
ment regulation. Fear of this kept 
recurring among the 650 oilmen 
registered at last week’s 42nd an- 
nual convention of the Texas Mid- 
Continent Oi] & Gas Assn. in Fort 
Worth. 

To counter this formidable list of 
difficulties, the oil companies have 
reacted in a variety of ways, often 
drastic ones. More mature manage- 
ment—with the fading of the old 
flamboyant wildcatter-turned-execu- 
tive—has helped. Cost cutting, right 
across the board, has become a re- 
ligion, and once portly personnel 
rosters have been slimmed down. 

Diversification. At the same time, 
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How a far-seeing architect 
can raise your property values, 
curt your upkeep cost 


He has at his command building materials with distinct 
advantages over those which were standard less than a 
generation ago; modern, man-made products into which are 
built the exact properties desired without the shortcomings 
of older materials. For example, Styrofoam® expanded 
polystyrene insulation board is unaffected by water or 
moisture, won’t rot, never packs down, and termites won’t 
touch it. These advantages are typical of those found 

in modern Dow Building Products: Roofmate* insulation for 
built-up roofs . .. Scorbord® (Patent applied for) foundation 
insulation . . . Polyfilm® polyethylene film for use as 
moisture barrier . . . and Dow latexes to make durable 
exterior and interior paints. For literature on these and other 
Dow Building Products, write us in Midland. *TRADEMARK 


DOW BUILDING PRODUCTS 





Saraloy® 400 flashing seals walls, Dow produces latexes for today’s dura- 
roofs against water, is applied ble, washable wallcoverings; and polyvinyl 
without costly prefabrication. chloride for attractive, easy-to-clean floor tile. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 
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‘The company that wants to see 
its name in that column of 
efficient operators will have 
io do some real sweating.’ 
Chairman of the board, 
major oil company 


the companies are striving to extract 
profit from every phase of the opera- 
tion, especially manufacturing and 
marketing; production and sale of 
crude can no longer carry the whole 
load. Diversification has been ap- 
proached, from several angles. Some 
companies are exploiting their basic 
commodity, the hydrocarbon mole- 
cule, in petrochemicals. Some are 
delving into other sources of energy; 
some have branched out clear into 
real estate and electronics. 

All through the industry, there’s 
a trend toward consolidation. Some 
large companies have merged; other 
loosely constructed majors have 
lumped domestic subsidiaries. Many 
of the independents have been ab- 
sorbed. 

All these efforts are somewhat 
hampered by the great disparity of 
viewpoints in an industry made up 
of many companies, great and small, 
with different axes to grind. Al- 
though they depend on each other 
for supply and markets, there’s many 
a dispute on policy between the in- 
tegrated major and the independent 
producer, refiner, or marketer; be- 
tween the international and the do- 
mestic operator. For many diffi- 
culties, there’s no one answer that 
is fair to all. But everyone has in 
common the narrowing profit mar- 
gin—that and the basic fact of life 
that world oil supply today exceeds 
demand. 

Of course, a world war or a Suez 
crisis can create local shortages, but 
all that oil is still there, and more 
reserves are being sought and found. 
The search for more has numerous 
causes. Some companies seek to 
correct imbalances in their own re- 
serves; others—and even whole na- 
tions—depend on selling crude for 
their main revenue; some simply 
want new reserves for an expected 
if distant day when demand will 
catch up again. 

Slowing growth. For the near 
term, world reserves are expected to 
increase at a faster clip than the 
limping growth rate of demand. 
Thus Gulf Oil Corp. predicts that 
the growth rate of the U.S. market 
will be down from the present 3% 
to 2.2% by 1966; in the same period 
Gulf expects the world market’s 
growth to slacken from 9.5% to a 
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NEW 
MANAGEMENT 
TOOL 
CHECKS 
PRODUCTIVITY 
OF 
40 MACHINES 


— wisi 
| aca 





Now progressive management can have a 
continuous and permanent check on 40 
machines or processes at a central point. 
With the EAI Bar Chart Recorder you can 
determine actual machine productivity as 
well as standby, inoperative, or downtime. 
Other information can also be recorded. 
m EAI Bar Chart Recorders have enabled 
alert managements to make substantial in- 
creases in output without increasing 
machine investment. Evaluations of plant 
layout, work schedules and equipment or 
process effectiveness have been greatly 
simplified. The recorder normally pays for 
itself many times over in the average plant 
in one year. Typical applications include 
scheduling of computers and data process- 
ing equipment, office machines, machine 
tools, commercial laundry equipment, 
printing equipment, piece-part processing 
or manufacturing operations. &@ Write for 
information today on how this recorder can 
assist you in reducing your operating costs. 


" pepsxarmcpan 


ELECTRONIC ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Long Branch, New Jersey 
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‘The shoestring operator and the flamboyant entrepreneur 
are disappearing. Some of the romance goes with them— 


but so does the instability.’ 


Charles E. Simons, executive vice-president, 
Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn. 


mere 5.4%. And this is without 
counting the possibility of market 
losses to other sources of energy. 
Heating oil may have great poten- 
tial in Western Europe, but so does 
natural gas. 

As the market pie grows more 
slowly, so do its slices—and more 
companies seek to share the slices. 
Companies such as Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. and Standard Oil Co. of 
California have extended marketing 
service into new states. On the 
West Coast, where the market grows 
faster, Humble, Gulf, and Continen- 
tal Oil Co. have acquired indepen- 
dent outlets; more companies will 
follow. Gulf and Pure Oil Co. are ex- 
perimenting with low-cost, low- 
octane gasolines. 

To cut the costs of marketing, 
Gulf, Standard of Indiana’s Ameri- 
can Oil Co., and others are using 
more electronic equipment to proc- 
ess credit invoices. Gulf thinks it 
can cut 20% from the multi-million- 
dollar annual cost of its credit busi- 
ness. 

Some companies are seeking more 
efficient types of service stations: 
Pure Oil and American Oil are try- 
ing “super-stations” that handle the 
volume of several smaller stations. 
Others are trying “supermarket” 
stations, which sell gas at low prices 
but offer no servicing. 

Price wars. The fight for markets 
has been hard on profits. Cyclical 
oversupply of product—due to at- 
tempts at more efficient refining 
through the incremental barrel phi- 
losophy—and overzealous grabs at 
markets have combined to produce 
an unprecedented rash of price wars 
this year. This price weakness is 
viewed glumly by many companies 
that did well in the first half. “Losses 
in one market area used to be made 
up by gains in another, but price 
wars are too widespread to do that 
today,” says one marketer. And Felix 
Chapellet, executive vice-president 
of Western Oil & Gas Assn. in Los 
Angeles, adds: “Marketing is going 
to 2 rough out here for the next 
four or five years.” 

Many U.S. companies are tryin 
to beat higher domestic costs pes 
slower market growth by reachin 
overseas for cheaper oodaiiien an 
new markets. But problems are 


building up abroad, too. Host gov- 
ernments have cracked the tradi- 
tional 50-50 profit split, and are pres- 
suring for still more—even though 
profits are based on posted prices 
that have already been discounted. 
Venezuela has boosted taxes to get 
a bigger share of profits. It has also 
joined Middle East nations in form- 
ing the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, which cam- 
paigns for more production as well 
as a higher share of profits. More 
production means more revenue for 
the host country, but adds to over- 
supply. 

Companies may solve some of 
these problems by playing one oil 
producing area against another. In 
Venezuela, -U.S. activities have 
slowed because of the higher taxes; 
now the Venezuelan oil agency is 
said to be having second thoughts. 
Trying another tack, Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey) has set up a $10- 
million foundation to finance non-oil 
ventures in Venezuela, where its 
Creole Petroleum Corp. has felt the 
tax pinch. 

Russian oil. The Soviet oil offen- 
sive has added political overtones. 
U.S. companies risk having their 
host countries switch to Russian al- 
legiance. Stepped up Russian pro- 
duction—diverted to export since na- 
tural gas is filling in many domestic 
needs—may engulf existing Euro- 
pean markets and those future 
hoped-for sales in underdeveloped 
countries. 

The sum of these political and 
economic pressures has already af- 
fected the overseas operations and 
earnings of U.S. companies. Gulf 
Oil says all its earnings in 1960 and 
so far in 1961 are from domestic 
operations. Such overseas producers 
as Shell and Socony Mobil Oil Co., 
Inc., are building up domestic re- 
serves to correct the resulting im- 
balance. 

In all domestic operations, oil 
companies are seeking cheaper ways 
of doing things. “We can no longer 
trust in ‘the way we've always done 
it,,” says Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia. 

Texas companies are trying slim- 
hole drilling techniques that save 
money on pipe and other materials. 
Shell, Reynolds Metals Co., and 
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is it? 

at Is It: 
A flight of snow covered steps? No! Nor is it a plowed field 
or the cutting edge of a file. It’s a product the Rock Island 
railroad has carried millions of ton-miles in the last year. 
The point is this: no matter what you ship—whether 
it’s perishable or as lasting as the 250-ton generator the 
Rock Island recently carried to Graham, Texas—you can be 
sure the Rock Island will spare no effort to transport it carefully, 
quickly, and economically. Strategically located direct 
interchanges, push-button yards, split-second communications, 
modern, trouble-free equipment, and experienced, 
conscientious personnel all assure fast, efficient shipping. 
Your Rock Island Representative will be glad to put this 
effective combination to work for you. Call him. 


What is it? See page 192 
witty ROCK ISLAND LINES 
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y Island The railroad of planned progress 
v= ...geared to the nation’s future 
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Taylors Tougher 


It’s news! Taylor electrically flash 
welds ALL SIZES of TM Alloy Steel 
Chain! Every weld is positive, free of 
oxides and foreign materials. In addi- 
tion, all TM Alloy Slings have patented 
Tayco Hooks—undergo rigid quality 
control, link-by-link inspection and 
scientific testing. These factors plus 
a signed Test Certificate assure max- 
imum, trouble-free service and lower 
costs! Call your distributor or write 
direct for Bulletin 14-A today. 


Chain is our specialty — not our sideline! 





SINCE 
1873 





S.G. TAYLOR CHAIN CO., Inc. 


General Office: Hammond, Indiana 
Plants: Hammond, Ind., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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‘The odds are that oil will remain the dominant energy source, 
but we’re not taking any chances. If someone is going to 
put you out of business, it might as well be yourself.’ 


Reed Roller Bit Co. are jointly de- 
veloping aluminum drill pipe that 
can be used to greater depths be- 
cause it’s lighter and easier to han- 
dle. Texas companies are stepping 
up multiple completion wells, where 
a single drilling can tap several 
zones, or layers of oil. Texaco, Inc., 
has announced seven zones tapped 
by a single well. 

Computers are bringing added 
efficiency. Atlantic Refining Co. says 
an IBM 704 computer is saving $1- 
million-plus a year in refinery gaso- 
line blending and inventory control. 
Texaco is using an IBM 7090 at re- 
gional headquarters in Houston; 
Socony Mobil may try one to calcu- 
late the important short-range fore- 
casts of demand that have eluded 
the industry. 

Humble has installed a Bendix 
G-20 system to study exploration 
and production techniques. Com- 
puters have been tried on many 
process facilities, but their success 
is still undetermined. 

Use of capacity. Many oilmen 
think refinery capacity is excessive, 
and are looking for more efficient 
uses of what they have. Oklahoma 
City’s Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, 
Inc., will switch a plant to lubricat- 
ing oils rather than modernize it to 
produce more gasoline than the 
market can absorb anyway. Others. 
like Gulf with its 60-year-old refinery 
at Port Arthur, are trying to wring 
more profit from low-investment 
birds in the hand. 

Streamlining of personnel has had 
some dramatic results. Socony Mo- 
bil has cut its work force 15%, 
largely by consolidating several 
overlapping domestic subsidiaries; 
its profits in 1960 were up 10%. 
Between 1958 and 1960, Jersey 
Standard realigned its worldwide 
organization, lumped its domestic 
subsidiaries in the new Humble Oil 
& Refining Co., and cut refining and 
marketing staffs by 17%. Its reward: 
a 17% rise in sales. 

Separate books. The oil company 
of today wants each operational seg- 
ment to carry its own weight. Tra- 
ditional reliance on production as 
the money end of the business has 
been amplified; companies also want 
to make money from refining and 
marketing. Socony Mobil and others 
are keeping separate books on every 


Major oil company 


operation, to ferret out unprofitable 
spots. 

Union Oil’s Pres. Dudley Tower 
explains this trend: “Where I think 
we've fallen down is in treating 
integrated operations as a whole, 
rather than looking for a profit from 
each segment. Not that we’re think- 
ing of doing it, but manufacturing 
and sales could just about make a 
profit if they were spun off.” Union 
has set up its Canadian operations 
as a separate company, to improve 
incentives for personnel—and_ to 
soothe Canada’s urge for a more 
Canadian look. 

All these streamlining efforts are 
not enough, according to some ob- 
servers; they think the whole indus- 
try must be shaken out. David A. 
Shepard, executive vice-president of 
Jersey Standard, thinks there will be 
more mergers of the type just voted 
between Standard of California and 
Standard of Kentucky. And Stan- 
Cal’s Chmn. R. C. Follis, speaking of 
the industry as a whole, not his own 
merger, says a separation process 
is already under way between “effi- 
cient” and “inefficient” operators. 

The industry's new maturity 
shows clearly in its successful diver- 
sifications. The most obvious route 
has been the upgrading of hydro- 
carbons, into raw materials for sale 
to others and for higher-profit inter- 
mediate and advanced petrochemi- 
cals to be marketed directly. Many 
of the best performers—among them 
Shell, Jersey Standard, StanCal, 
and Phillips Petroleum Co.—got into 
petrochemicals soon after World 
War II. 

Gulf Oil, whose 1960 earnings set 
a record, got into petrochemicals in 
the early 1950s, and attributes to 
this area as much as 20% of its 
earnings climb from 1959 to 1960. 
Texaco, also with record earnings, 
wants to get still deeper into petro- 
chemicals. Continental Oil is ex- 
panding rapidly in the field, with 
ventures in the U.S., Europe, and 
South America. 

Real estate. Conoco’s intention, 
says Exec. Vice-Pres. Charles A. 
Perlitz, Jr., is “to stick to hydrocar- 
bons—to upgrade the profitability of 
our basic business.” But many others 
in the industry are going further 
afield. They’re taking a close look at 
real estate, a commodity they’re 
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Executive gift: Kodak Motormatic 35 Camera sets exposure, dial the distance! $109.50. Kodak gifts say ““Open Me First”?— 
winds film automatically, makes its own flash settings when you to picture all the fun of Christmas! 


Choose Kodak business gifts... 
constant reminders of your thoughtfulness 


By giving a Kodak camera you earn a 
whole familys appreciation for years to come! 











For special customers: Kodak Automatic — Employee remembrance: Brownie Star- — Merit award: Brownie Starmeter Outfit 
8 Movie Camera has electric eye that mite Outfit has everything needed to has camera with built-in exposure meter. 
automatically sets exposure while you shoot. take clear snapshots and slides, indoors or With flash holder, flashbulbs, batteries, 
Always in focus. Preferred “thank you” out. No focusing needed. Outfit, $12.95. film, $27.50. Camera alone, $21.95. Other 
gift award. $49.95. Camera alone, $11.50. Kodak-made cameras from $4.25. 


Prices shown are list, subject to change without notice, and are suggested prices only. 


at ee ent ce ere EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. ~~~7~777— 


r 
; EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Premium Sales Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 21-10 
| Gentlemen: Please send me detailed information on Kodak products as business gifts. 
| 
! 
I 
| 
| 
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opportunities in Kentucky! 
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Detailed studies pinpoint 


NTENSE development activity in prac- 
I tically every community is paying big 
dividends in Kentucky. Throughout the 
State, scores of local programs are now 
going forward. 


Detailed studies give the complete facts 
on the industrial resources of more than 
140 of these Kentucky communities . . . 
up-to-date data on population, labor, 
transportation, utilities, taxes, educational 
facilities, natural resources, housing, sites, 
etc. These reports are invaluable help in 
finding a location which meets all your 
site requirements, 

Industrial expansion in Kentucky is 
now breaking all records—is 55% greater 
than the national average. Today, more 
than ever before, Kentucky offers the 
Nation’s greatest industrial opportunities. 
In January, 1960, Governor Combs and 
Lt. Governor Wyatt outlined a 25-point 
program to help develop the State’s 
enormous resources. Today every one of 
these projected activities has been actually 
launched! 


Outline your company’s requirements 
and let us show you the opportunities 
you'll find in Kentucky. Lt. Governor 
Wilson W. Wyatt, or E. B. Kennedy, 
Commissioner, Department of Economic 
Development, 300 State Capitol Building, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 





Kentucky offers many 


competitive advantages... 


LOCATION—68.4% of Nation’s popula- 
tion within 500 mi., 38.1% within 300 
mi., 21% within 200 mi. 


FINANCING PLANS — more industrial fi- 
nancing plans (five) than any other 
State in the Nation. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES — served 
by 4,000 mi. of track, 20,000 mi. of 
State-maintained highways, more miles 
of navigable rivers than any other 
State, seven major airlines. 


POWER CAPACITY — sufficient public 
and private reserve capacity readily 
available to supply the needs of any 
new or expanding industry. 


WATER RESOURCES — Kentucky has 
adequate ground and surface water to 
fulfill all present and future needs. 


LABOR FORCE — survey of Kentucky’s 
1,000 largest manufacturers shows 
94% consider their labor productivity 
from average to very high. 


COAL RESERVES — third-largest bitumi- 
nous coal-producing State with two 
large, widely separated fields. 


NATURAL GAS — more than 90 of Ken- 
tucky’s 120 counties have natural gas. 


RAW MATERIALS — Natural: coal, nat- 
ural gas, oil, limestone, silica sand, 
fluorspar, ball and fire clay, timber. 
Manufactured: chemicals, metals, plas- 
tics, coke, synthetic rubber, to. name 
only a few. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES — New Spindle- 
top research facility is a three-way 
partnership: the State, University of 
Kentucky and private industry. 


lait 
BIG THINGS 
ARE HAPPENING 
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‘The oil industry has gained a 
lot of maturity. It remains to 
be seen whether or not 
they exercise it.’ 
President, Texas 
independent oil company 


familiar with from oil leasing. Chris- 
tiana Oil Corp. and other California 
independents are sinking oil profits 
in real estate developments [BI 
Sep.23’61,p87]. Union Oil is study- 
ing the purely real estate potential 
of land acquired for oil reserves; 
Humble is sitting on a 35,000-acre 
tract near Houston while it decides 
on the best mix of uses—industrial, 
commercial, and residential. 

Electronics is also drawing oil 
money. Schlumberger, Ltd., whose 
techniques for surveying wells are 
standard in the industry, is invest- 
ing heavily there [BM Sep.2’61,p26]. 

The threats from other sources 0 
energy are being countered. Hum- 
ble’s economists are studying the 
technological ‘advances in aviation 
that may call for new fuels. Gulf is 
digging into potential rival fuels; 
Texaco is doing research on auto- 
motive advances that might make 
gasoline obsolete; Kerr-McGee is ac- 
tive in nuclear work. 

New markets for conventional 
fuels are being sought. Jersey Stand- 
ard and its subsidiaries are working 
with a Canadian steel company on 
hydrocarbon injection for blast fur- 
naces. 

Role of government. As the oil in- 
dustry spreads itself more broadly 
through the economy, it makes itself 
more vulnerable to government regu- 
lation. Here the industry is in a 
schizophrenic posture, publicly con- 
demning government interference, 
but often accepting the interference 
when it is helpful. 

Consider the mandatory oil im- 
port quotas imposed in 1959. Major 
companies condemn the quotas for 
preventing imports of cheaper for- 
eign crude that permits more profit- 
able manufacturing. The independ- 
ent domestic producer, for his part, 
wants stiffer import curbs so the 
majors will buy more of his crude 
The inland refiner uses his quota tc 
barter, with coastal refiners, for in 
land crude supplies that give him < 
left-handed subsidy on the differen- 
tial in prices. 

Government actions proved wel: 
come in other areas. Humble anc 
Standard of California were happy 
to add to their marketing states 
when the Justice Dept. decreed that 
Standard of Kentucky should merge 
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Announcing the biggest fleet values of 1962... 


GALAXIE & GALAXIE/500 


5 billion miles prove a Galaxie is built to be 
more service-free—and keep its fine car quality 


Every fleet dollar buys more luxury this year in the full- 
size car with all the proven service-saving features. 


1962’s best full-size buys. With the introduction of two 
distinguished new Galaxie Series, Ford offers true 
luxury cars in every respect but price. Now it is point- 
less to pay more for the finest—or settle for less. And 
fleet owners can afford to extend the prestige ‘“‘fringe 
benefits’’ of the Galaxie to more positions in the company. 


The only car with 5 billion miles of proof it’s beautifully built 
to be more service-free. Galaxie continues to be the finest 
full-size car Ford has ever made. But Galaxie doesn’t 
rest its case as America’s finest fleet vehicle on luxury 
alone. Last year, Ford introduced a revolutionary 
concept, designed to banish frequent and costly main- 
tenance to a degree that even many of the costliest cars 
can’t match. Today, one year and 5 billion owner- 
driven miles later, the validity of these engineering 
principles has been proved. 


For 1962 routine servicing has been reduced to a 
minimum—30,000 miles between major lubrications, 
6,000 miles between oil changes and minor lubrications, 





two years, or 30,000 miles, without changing engine 
coolant-antifreeze. Brakes adjust automatically (one 
fleet operator estimated this brake feature alone saved 
him $30,000 last year!). Special processing protects 
vital body parts against rust and corrosion . . . front 
fenders bolt on . . . and the Diamond Lustre Enamel is 
superhard, maintains its showroom beauty indefinitely. 
With Galaxie in 1962, fleet owners benefit from both 
prestige and proven maintenance economy. 


Enduring elegance . . . with the power to please. Five V-8 
engine options make driving, which was once just part 
of the job, a very special pleasure with Galaxie. Per- 
formance and traveling are in the class of the very 
costliest cars. Everything in Galaxie is built to work 
quietly. Its silence whispers quality. The businessman 
who travels behind the wheel of a Galaxie goes every- 
where in comfort . . . and arrives in style. 
He and his Galaxie are both a credit to 
the organization they represent. 


A PRODUCT OF 


MOTOR COMPANY 


Galaxie by Ford 
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GULF OF MEXICO 











f your firm is interested in 
expansion or relocation, let us 
send you factual information on 
markets, resources and plant sites 


Write to: 


in the Louisiana-Texas area which 
we serve. 

Your inquiry will be answered 
promptly and treated confidentially. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 


Division Offices: Baton Rouge and Lake Charles, La.; Navasota, Port Arthur and Beaumont, Texas 
General Offices — Beaumont, Texas 











When important men meet to make important decisions, the furniture in the conference 
room can help or hinder their work. This is the kind that helps. It’s by Steelcase, of course. 


FREE, FULL-COLOR FOLDER tells you more. Write Dept. B., Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, 


Michigan; Canadian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 


STEELCASE INC 


MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF DISTINCTIVE OFFICE FURNITURE 
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with StanCal and stop buying from 
Humble. Jersey Standard welcomed 
the split-up of Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Co., its Far East venture with 
Socony Mobil, and said it would 
have been happy to split even if the 
move had not been spurred by the 
government in a cartel action against 
Jersey. 

Tax provisions. Oilmen are united 
in defending the tax provisions that 
favor them. They believe the deple- 
tion allowance is safe for this year, 
but expect a strong attack on it in 
1962. And they found comfort when 
the Internal Revenue Service lifted 
its moratoriuin on advance tax rul- 
ings on the so-called ABC method 
of financing sales of producing prop- 
erties [BIN Sep.23’61,p126]. By this 
method the seller can take capital 
gains on his proceeds by selling the 
reserved production payments con- 
tract to a third party. But IRS says 
its lifting of the moratorium does 
not mean it has decided against a 
change. 

The industry claims that it needs 
both the depreciation allowance and 
the ABC tax treatment to encourage 
the independent exploration on 
which it depends for approximately 
three-quarters of its reserve develop- 
ment. 

Other threats of regulation have 
been descried. The industry’s right 
to own its marketing outlets has 
been challenged. A current Congres- 
sional study might lead to a National 
Fuels Policy, controlling the end use 
of fuels. 

Fate of gas. Just the same, oil is 
still a long way from the regulated 
status of a public utility—a fate that 
is befalling the closely related nat- 
ural gas industry. Says an economist 
for a major oil company: “FPC regu- 
lation of gas has done more than 
anything else to bring oil thinkers 
together to prepare defenses against 
government regulations.” 

Many oilmen are worried about 
their industry’s traditional antago- 
nism with Washington, which dates 
to the breakup of the old Standard 
Oil monopoly and the scandals dur- 
ing the Harding Administration. One 
company asks “why haven’t we had 
men like (Robert) McNamara in 
high government posts”; it’s trying 
to encourage oil executives in this 
direction. Of course, the willing oil- 
man would also have to be accept- 
able—a question after the fight by 
Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.) to 
keep oilman Lawrence J. O’Connor 
off the Federal Power’ Commission. 
But part of the industry cites the 
Senate’s disregarding of Proxmire’s 
efforts as a sign that even Washing- 
ton is beginning to recognize the in- 
dustry’s new maturity. End 
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by almost 43%. But elementary 
school population—aged 5 to 13 
years—will expand by only 17%. 

Action. Contract awards during 
the past year indicate that many 
school districts recognize the need 
and have started doing something. 
Despite a 9% cutback in elementary 
school awards, contracts for junior 
and senior high schools have held 
almost even with 1960. 

During 1961 the volume of pub- 
lic and private school construction 
put in place is expected to hit 
nearly $3.7-billion—almost double 
the amount of work completed in 
1951. In physical terms, that meant 
almost 70,000 new classrooms in the 
last school year, according to an es- 
timate by the Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation & Welfare. 

School bond sales—sure indica- 
tion of near-future school construc- 
tion—are up 12% over last year. 

Most of the funds for public 
school construction come from state 
and local sources—mostly local. 
Some _ school districts, however, 
have been dragging their heels, in 


anticipation of federal aid. It begins - 


to look as though they'll have to 
make other plans. Federal aid to 
school construction is dead for this 
year; and the conviction grows that 
it is out permanently, in view of 
more urgent demands on federal 
funds, and the heat generated by the 
private school aid issue. 

Western tide. The problem is most 
acute in the faster-growing areas. 
During the 1960s high school age 
population in 35 states will expand 
by more than 25%—in quite a few 
by substantially more than 25%. 

California, for example, will have 
795,000 more high school students 
by 1970—a net gain of 87% over 
1960. Almost half of these will be 
seeking entry within the next three 
years. 

The West, in fact, will be hit hard 
by the flood of high school students. 

Thinly populated. Arizona, with a 
vast influx of workers drawn by its 
burgeoning electronics and defense- 
related industries, expects a 71% 
increase in secondary school popu- 
lation over the decade. 

Other thinly populated states— 
Utah, Alaska, Nevada, Colorado— 
are bracing for a pickup of more 
than 50% over the 1960 count of 
high school age youngsters. 

In the south, Florida alone is ex- 
pected to show an increase in ele- 
mentary school population, along 
with the high school group. 

Every other Southern state but 
one will have fewer children of ele- 
mentary school age by the end of 
this decade. The exception: Virginia, 
which will show a small (8%) in- 
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crease, mostly due to expanding gov- 
ernment operations around the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The space age has wrought great 
change lately in the age make-up of 
the state of Florida—customarily re- 
garded as a retirement haven, and 
therefore unlikely to be caught in 
the school squeeze. 


1960 





Elementary 
schools 











; Junior and senior 7 
high schools 


. 1961 Estimate 
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But Florida’s huge missile com- 
plexes have attracted many thou- 
sands of younger workers, and are 
expected to expand rapidly in the 
next few years. Before the end of 
this decade, Florida will have to 
provide for 80% more students in 
its secondary schools and 43% more 
in the primary grades. End 
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I read ads with a pretty baby in them. . . we’re doing enough to destroy people . 





Product makers get 
earful from women 


Homemaker panelists brought together for McCall’s Congress 


on Better Living exchange ideas on the 


products they use or want, while the marketers listen 


Best friend and severest critic; chal- 
lenge and opportunity: The bro- 
mides take on sudden, sharply 
focused shape when marketers who 
play the game of catch-the-house- 
wife listen in on 66 women, all 
talking subjects they know from 
their workaday world. 


hs, 


Checking in: 66 women from 50 states gather at Chicago's 
Edgewater Beach Hotel to discuss their family wants. 
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The occasion was the Fifth An- 
nual Congress on Better Living, 
sponsored by McCall’s Magazine in 
Chicago two weeks ago. For three 
and a half days, they sat in small 
groups, thrashed out their ideas on 
a flock of subjects: appliances, cars, 
toothpaste, houses, travel, education, 





. . but porcelain cleans so beautifully 


health, charge accounts, supermar- 
kets, drugs, table settings. 
Community leaders. In picking its 


panels, McCall’s sought the com- | 


munity leader, not the “average” 
woman. The women came 
every income level (median was just 
under $10,000). They represented all 
ages from 20 up, but were weighted 
in favor of the young (41% were in 
the 30-34 bracket). Most owned their 
homes (median value, $21,000). Me- 
dian children under 18 per house- 
hold was 2.6. Most were homemak- 
ers only, but more than one-third 
doubled in part-time or full-time 
jobs. 

Appliance manufacturers, car 
makers, big retailers, food proces- 
sors, builders listened attentively to 
the babel. They heard an earful. 
Some must have winced at an occa- 
sional pointed reference (“I hate my 
refrigerator. I must have been sick 
in the head when I bought it”). 
Some must have glowed (“I love my 
car and I wouldn't buy anything 





U. S. Treasurer Elizabeth Rudel Smith “buys” Carol Chan- 
ning’s gems for $10. McCall’s Sandy Thomson is middleznan. 
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} High point: Treasurer Smith obligingly signs dollar bills 














































The listeners: Appliance manufacturers, car makers, food 
as souvenirs for the women attending the banquet. processors, builders, retailers hope for a clue to the markets. 
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good taste is based on QUALITY 


THE FRITO COMPANY grew from a hand operation in a family kitchen 
into a national institution for the soundest reason a food product can 
have: good taste. And the smacking good taste of Fritos, now as then, 
stems from strictly maintained standards of quality. 

Not surprising, then, that the same insistence on top quality should be 
reflected in Fritos’ choice of a letterhead. One glance at its crisp, 
clean design indicates the company's standing. A look at the water- 
mark reveals that it is on a Strathmore Letterhead Paper...increasingly 
the quality choice of successful companies in every field of American 
manufacture. 


<3 STRATHMORE 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 
Strathmore Paper Co.. West Springfield, Mass. 













LEASE OR 
FINANCE NEW 


EQUIPMENT | 
THROUGH US 


If you want modern equipment to cut 
costs, improve products, expand produc- 
tion—get it now without tying up cash 
you can use more profitably for current 
operations. As one of America’s leading 
suppliers of equipment leasing or financ- 
ing, Commercial Credit Corporation will 


EQUIPMENT LEASING AND FINANCING 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


A service by subsidiaries of COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY. Resources over two billion dollars. 
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submit a plan tailor-made to your exact 
needs. 


Write for our booklet, “Keep Working 
Capital Working,” Industrial Financing 
and Leasing Department, Commercial 
Credit Corporation, Baltimore 2, Md. 











else”). Most said they got something 
worth coming for. And all must have 
felt renewed respect for the dimen- 
sions of the job they have under- 
taken: selling to that pampered, dis- 
ciplined, eager, wary, reasonable, 
whimsical creature, the U.S. house- 
wife. 

McCall’s purpose. The Congress 
grew out of the U.S. Housing & 
Home Finance Agency's Women’s 
Congress on Housing in 1956. Mc- 
Call’s saw in it (1) a good promo- 
tional vehicle; (2) a chance to serve 
advertisers—many of the questions 
come direct from companies selling 
the consumer; and (3) a chance to 
build goodwill for McCall's itself 
—though not all the women pan- 
elists were McCall readers. Though 
McCall picked up the bulk of the 
tab, 27 women were sponsored by 
individual concerns. 

Get 66 articulate women talking, 
and you come out with 66 times 
66 shades of opinion. But through 
the thoughtful silences while they 
weighed the questions, through the 
occasional bursts of laughter, some 
patterns did shape up. 

Diverse market. First, the female 
of the species is just as diverse a 
market as the experts say. Take 
geography. It’s hot in Kansas so 
an electric skillet would be wonder- 
ful even with a “marvelous stove.” 
In Tucson, floors are cement. In 
Florida, they are terrazzo—‘“and 
when it gets down to 60 in Florida, 
you are cold.” The floors make a 
difference in your floor coverings. 
Milwaukee has no need for air con- 
ditioning. Arkansas craves it. 

Then, age tells. “Your families are 
still expanding and mine is shrink- 
ing,’ an older woman said. “We 
aren't talking the same things at all.” 
Very young children make a differ- 
ence in buying carpet, china, a car. 
At this stage, medical bills weigh 
heavily. As children get older, edu- 
cation moves in. Have they been 
married 10 years? Maybe, then, they 
thought, they would pay cash for 
more goods now. When they started 
out, they had to buy on the install- 
ment plan. 

Throw in the variable of taste and 
the diversity mounts. Early Ameri- 
can is “easy to live with,’ but, “I 
can think in my Danish modern 
living room.” At one panel, a first- 
class row developed over the rela- 
tive merits of stainless steel or 
porcelain. 

Kudos and complaints. Often it 
seemed a surprisingly contented 
market. “My house is brick and I 
love it.” “Mine’s redwood and I love 
it.” Many home appliances and 
many cars won the same endorse- 
ment. As for garbage disposers, they 
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are dreamy. Supermarkets are won- 
derful. “I love shopping.” 

But the but always followed. 
Peeves came out forthrightly. They 
detested plastic parts in refrigera- 
tors; they broke. They hated narrow- 
necked bottles. The hump in the car 
is odious. Drug prices are ouira- 
geous. Credit cards are the ruination 
of the country. Hospitalization is 
heartless. “You come in with your 
bleeding child and before they let 
you in you have to sign.” Where, oh 
where, is the old-fashioned general 
practitioner? Knocked-down furni- 
ture and especially toys are terrible. 
“We've seen many a Christmas 
dawn come up while we're trying 
to put things together.” Packaging? 
Too secure. 

Most agreed that services are bet- 
ter. But there are still complaints. 
“Things are worse after the service 
man fixes it,” one said. Parts take 
an eternity to come. 

Ideas for improvements tumbled 
forth: cheaper food on trains, cleaner 
bus stations, waste baskets for cars, 
a car that won't dent. Neither do 
they like some retailing innovations. 
One-stop shopping has drawbacks. 
“I don't like clothes mixed up with 
my food. It cheapens the whole 
store,” several felt. Another had 
more confidence in a druggist who 
“concentrates on drugs.” Supermar- 
kets are great, but the women yearn 
for the friendly touch. 

Restlessness. A sense of mobility 
comes through all their thinking. 
This is a restless consumer, and 
change is her meat and drink. Would 
you want to live with a $20-a-yard 
carpet for 20 years, they ask. Some 
would. Most say no. Painted walls 
came in for approval—easy to 
change. “I’m the kind that moves 
my furniture around.” White appli- 
ances had some of this appeal. If 
you redo your kitchen, they'll still 
look nice. But even appliances are 
subject to mutability. Most said they 
bought only when their old ones 
wore out. But many admitted to 
junking the lot, even five-year-old 
equipment, for a remodeling job. 

The feeling of being on the march 
showed up in their attitudes toward 
their homes. They searched long and 
hard for what they wanted, but a 
major question was: Is it a good in- 
vestment? What about resale value? 
This applied even to lesser pur- 
chases. “We think of our appliances 
as an investment,” one said. “If it 
weren’t for resale value, we would 
skip hardwood floors,” said another. 
One condemned a do-it-yourself ceil- 
ing though her family had one. “We 
lost money on it when we sold the 
house.” 

It’s an insatiable consumer, with 
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a zest for the most. “If you don’t 
spend on those details when you're 
buying a house, you'll never get 
them. And you won’t miss that extra 
$250 three years later.” Let’s enjoy 
living, they said. 

Yen for novelty. Responsiveness 
to new things sounded again and 
again. “Imagine a chair you can 
see through, all but the cushion. 
What a wonderful thing to decorate 
around.” Someone put in a plea for 
a sink and a drinking fountain in the 
garage—better even than the mud 
room. “Why don’t they do that?” 
The reaction came. Several had tried 
coin-operated dry cleaning and it 
was “wonderful.” Most hadn’t heard 
of an electric broom but they 
thought they would like it. On new 
foods—we try them all. You might 
be missing something. 

Occasionally, the zest showed in 
a bent to buy the top of the line. 
“We always get the de luxe model 
if we can afford it,” one said, “be- 
cause you get a complete machine, 
and repairs don’t come to any 
more.” Others «vere doubtful. De 
luxe meant more knobs, more break- 
downs. Few would have any truck 
with the stripped-down models, 
though. The middle of the line was 
the best buy for your money, most 
thought. 

Practical and wary. A strong prac- 
tical streak held their enthusiasm 
in check. Colored tire sidewalls 
might be pretty but they'd cost 
more, wouldn’t be worth it. “We 
don’t wash our car that often any- 
way.” And at a really big change— 
an all-appliance kitchen that almost 
eliminates the stove—they tended 
to boggle. 

Will floors show grease marks 
from the kids’ potato chips? Picture 
windows are nice, but watch out 
for baseballs. Sliding glass doors 
are lovely, but small children can’t 
open them. Make it easy to clean, 
they pleaded, whether it was a bath 
tub or an oven. Steel doors might 
be good weather proofing, but how 
could you hang a Christmas wreath? 

They are wary buyers. They look 
at a house’s woodwork, insulation. 
They are up on cars. Hospital and 
doctor’s bills are suspect. TV drug 
commercials give you a headache 
instead of curing one. You get a 
better deal on cash buys, without 
trade-ins. Brands are reassuring on 
furnaces and appliances, but few 
know the brand of their rug. Brands 
sell frozen food; maybe they would 
be good on meats. 

Health conscious. In less tangible 
matters, concern for family health 
and safety is strong. Most said they 
would pay $1,000 more for a house 
with a fallout shelter. But they 
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ONE MILLION COMPONENTS 
IN ONE CUBIC FOOT! 


Shrinking the size of modern electronic gear to simplify 
the nation’s work in space explorations gets top priority 
at Sylvania Electronic Systems. 


Recently, our scientists developed a microminiature 
module consisting of a series of circuit wafers, hermeti- 
cally sealed. Each wafer contains many parts, and com- 
pleted modules incorporate approximately 60 electronic 
components in only 93/1000ths of a cubic inch! Now 
we are rapidly approaching the day when more than 
one million individual components can be packed into 
one cubic foot! 


How would such equipment perform in outer space? 
Laboratory tests show that circuitry employing 
Sylvania’s microminiaturization techniques can survive 
and perform unattended for over 36,000 hours! What’s 
more, these modules permit circuit stage interconnec- 
tions without the use of wires! 


Making advances that promote the nation’s position in 
the race for space is just one of many areas of talent 
concentration among the scientists and engineers of the 
General Telephone & Electronics corporate family. The 
vast communications and electronics capabilities of 
GT&E, directed through Sylvania Electronic Systems, 
can research, design, produce, install, and service com- 
plete electronic systems. These systems cover the entire 
range from detection and tracking, electronic warfare, 
intelligence and reconnaissance through communica- 
tions, data processing and display. 


That is why we say—the many worlds of defense elec- 
tronics meet at Sylvania Electronic Systems, a Division 
of Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 40 Sylvan Road, 
Waltham 54, Mass. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE 
¢HECTROMILS 


Total Communications from a single source through 


SYLVANIA ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS 


Including: Automatic Electric « Electronic Secretary 
Industries « General Telephone & Electronics International 
General Telephone & Electronics Laboratories « Leich 
Electric « Lenkurt Electric « Sylvania Electric Products 








so powerful... 
swallows 2 pound 


steel chunks! 
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THE TORNADO 300 VACUUM is 
a highly mobile machine that 
moves readily into any area to 
power clean any surface or sub- 
stance. While its big power can 
easily swallow two pound steel 
chunks, it is smooth, controlled 
power .. . power that’s right for 
the full range of cleaning chores— 
wet or dry! Its by-pass motor 
works on and expels only fresh 
air. While compactly designed, the 
300 provides big filter capacity. For 
the power to clean better any- 
where-select the TORNADO 300. 











So quiet... 


Accoustically 
insulated— 
does not create 
disturbance in 
peopled areas. 


so rapid... 


Walk it, Trot it, 
Run it... with 
TROT-MOP® 
wet pick-up 
squeegee. 


: BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Z 5132 No. Ravenswood, Chicago 40, Ill. 
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0 Send Literature on the Tornado 300 Vacuum 
0 Would Like to See 300 Vacuum Demonstrated 
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thought the community should as- 
sume this job. What good is a shelter 
in a house if your children are at 
school and your husband at the 
office? For cars, not just holes for 
safety belts but the belts themselves 
ought to be standard equipment. 

Whole cooking regimes have 
changed to watch the waistline, 
ward off the cholesterol threat. “We 
cook in corn oil, use much less but- 
ter.” “We broil more, don’t fry so 
often.” “We serve more salads.” 

It’s an aspiring market, sensitive 
to “good taste.” One said, “The big- 
gest financial headache we have is 
taste beyond our income.” If the 
family room is a must—and it is— 
the dining room serves an important 
family function. “The best thing 
we've ever done was to start eating 
dinners in the dining room,” one 
said, and many agreed. “Our chil- 
dren had no manners. Now we have 
conversation.” And another: “I like 
to serve my food on a pretty table. 
The children love it.” And another: 
“It’s the one time the family is 
together, when you see them at their 
best.” Many mentioned music— 
stereo, hi-fi—as supplanting TV. “I 
appreciate music now,” one said. 

Self-criticism. They can become 
self-critical. “We expect too little 
of our children. Mine walk better 
than a mile to school.” Why, they 
asked, didn’t bicycle manufacturers 
promote more? On the school cur- 
riculum, they were divided. Some 
wanted more basics, fewer frills. 
“We need to get back to the im- 
portance of the individual.” 

They felt that way about their 
men, too. “We’ve got millions of men 
bringing home the bacon from jobs 
they hate. And I think maybe we 
women are to blame.” The woman 
whose tastes outran her means 
added, “But my husband loves his 
job. We wouldn’t change that for 
anything.” 

The panels eschewed philosophi- 
cal discussions, but the women 
bubbled with them. “That’s what we 
talk about at night,” they said. Their 
one plaint was, “We didn’t have 
time to say all we wanted to.” 

The results. What did they get out 
of it? Heaps. “I learned four 
things this morning—about that new 
cleaner, and that new fabric, and 

. . I believe that I believe the 
women more than I believe the ad- 
vertisements.” It’s good to know 
that other people are worrying 
about the same things; it helps 
clarify your thoughts, another felt. 
Did it bother them that the ques- 
tions were so practical? “Oh, no. I’m 
flattered that the manufacturer cares 
what we think. I didn’t know he 
did.” End 
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Howd you like 
20,000 bosses? 


I like it great . . . especially 
with them giving me so much 


reason to ‘“‘blow my horns’’ about 
how our railway is moving ahead! 


This is Rocky speaking. I work for 
all the people at Great Northern 
Railway. (You'll still see a lot of me 
in Glacier National Park, my orig- 
inal home. But my greatest claim 
to fame is being part of GN’s 
trademark.) 

Anyway, the view from my moun- 
tain top gets better all the time— 
because this railway is way ahead of 
the game, right up and down its 
8,280 mile line in ten states and two 
Canadian provinces. And I know. I 
ride on GN locomotives, freight cars 
and trucks. I’m on train schedules 
and travel folders—maps, calendars 
and letterheads. And I even have 
speaking parts in advertisements 
like this. 

So let me tell you about what’s 
making Great Northern so great 
these days. (And I notice we’re at 
the first picture already!) 





You know what this is— 
a shipment of new automobiles. 
For many years Great Northern— 
and lots of other railways—hauled 
fewer and fewer automobiles. But 
there’s been a change. You should 
see us now. We load up to 15 autos 
on tri-level carriers—sort of piggy- 
back—and away we roll! 

And GN’s schedules get those new 
cars to their destinations in a hurry. 

Which gets me into a favorite 
subject: Great Northern’s Coordin- 
ated Shipping Services. That’s “train 
talk’’ for the way we team up freight 
car, truck and piggyback. 

For example: ship some goods in- 
to Minnesota or Montana by freight 
car. Then Great Northern trucks 
will take over for delivery to outly- 
ing points. Or use a combination of 
piggyback and truck. 

Whatever you ship (from perish- 
ables to pig iron) . . . wherever you 
ship (from the Great Lakes to the 
great Pacific Northwest) . . . how- 
ever you ship (LCL, carload or 
trailerload) . . . Great Northern’s 





Coordinated Shipping Services put 
you on the right track. And—at 
mighty advantageous rates! Check 
with your local GN freight repre- 
sentative. 





Want you to meet a good friend 
of mine—Al Haley. 


Al’s our chief on geological affairs 
. .. an expert on things like lignite, 
oil and iron ore. 

He’s a regular genius at finding a 
gravel pit where no one thinks there’s 
one around. And you should hear 
his talk on the Williston Basin chem- 
ical complex. (““Complex”? No— 
just crystal clear!) 

Ask Al Haley about sulfur, or 
natural gas, or olivine—anything 
that comes out of the ground. (Same 
address as mine. See below.) 











How about your next business 
trip—or family vacation? 


Be a great time to rediscover the 
joys of train travel aboard GN’s 
incomparable Empire Builder. The 
sight-seeing’s superb from high-up 
in Great Dome seats. And so is the 
comfort—in reclining, leg-rest coach 
seats or spacious Pullman quarters. 
Marvelous food and service, too. 
Runs daily each way between Chi- 
cago and Seattle-Portland via St. 
Paul-Minneapolis and Spokane. 
A great way to go! 





What is an apple? 


It’s what small boys shinny up trees after 

. .. and when one fell down on an Englishman’s 
head several centuries ago, it led to Newton’s 
law of gravity and a new age in science. It 
tells teacher she’s “‘favorite’’ . . . and its 
blossoms tell poets and songwriters and 

young lovers it’s Spring. 

An apple is cider, sauce, butter, dumplings, 
pie and pan dowdy . . . and about 90 calories. 
It gets bartered for, begged for and bobbed 
for . . . sliced, diced, sealed, peeled and 
“polished”. It gets cooked, candied and 
carameled . . . but mostly, just plain chawed 
and chomped on. It goes into bushel baskets 
and picnic baskets . . . lunch boxes, sacks 
and fruit stand racks . . . and into policemen’s 
pockets. It keeps the doctor away ny 


. .. and brings kids in from 
play . . . and shows up a= 
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An apple is as old as 
Adam... yet it’s always 
news when “crop’s in’”’. 
And when it’s the Wenat- 
chee Valley crop, that’s 
exciling news . . . to the 
whole apple-lovin’ world! 


in their cheeks. 
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The above is presented in behalf of some of 
Great Northern’s favorite folks—the apple-growers in 
Washington’s famed Wenatchee Valley. This year’s crop 
is in (and it’s a beauty!)—and we’re busy movin’ it to 
market with the help of 200 new mechanical refrigerated 
cars. Have the Missus bring home a crate of these big 
Delicious apples from your food store. 








Final “toots” on Rocky’s horns 


Looks like I’ve just about “‘enthused’’ myself out of 
space! But I’ve got to put in a plug for our brand new 
steel boxcars. We add around 1,000 or more every 
year—and build a lot of them ourselves in GN’s shops 
at St. Cloud, Minnesota. (Some of our new special- 
purpose cars are real dandies, too—like those tri-level 
auto carriers and mechanical refrigerator cars I men- 
tioned. And boy, the way our new “plug door’’ boxcars 
team up with mechanical loading equipment is some- 
thing to behold if you’re speed and efficiency-minded!) 

You should see the big 
increases in miles of our 
line under CTC (Cen- 
tralized Traffic Control), 
too. And how we use an 
electronic pushbutton 
system to cut terminal 
time by classifying up to 
3,600 cars a day at our 
Gavin Yard in Minot, 
North Dakota. 

But maybe it’s better 
that I invite you to get in touch with us! 

If it’s a matter of freight . . . talk to G. D. Johnson, 
General Freight Traffic Manager—or offices in most 
major cities. 

If it’s industrial or agricultural opportunities out our 
way, drop a line to E. N. Duncan, Director, Industrial 
and Agricultural Development Department. 

If it’s passenger travel, contact Keni Van Wyck, 
Passenger Traffic Manager—or ticket offices in most 
major cities. 





Great Northern Railway 
175 E. 4th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Offices in principal cities of the 

U.S. and Canada. 











Bleached sulphate board is the fastest growing 
packaging material in the $1 billion food and 
drug carton industry. A mounting share of this 
pure white paperboard 1s produced by 


‘= UNION-CAMP 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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TV’s $2-million test for UHF 


New York broadcasts may determine future of UHF 
—and ail of television. Ultimately, 
all receivers may have to be equipped for all channels 


In about two weeks, new antennas 
perched on four corners of the Em- 
pire State Building in New York 
City will start beaming ultra high 
frequency television signals over 
Channel 31. The first signal of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion-sponsored experimental station, 
WUHF, will mark the beginning of 
a crucial period in the shaky career 
of UHF broadcasting. 

WUHF, a $2-million project of the 
FCC, is one of several trials coming 
up for UHF. Together, these tests 
can shape UHF’s future—and, more 
importantly, the future of all TV. 

Very high frequency (VHF), 
broadcast commercially and educa- 
tionally on 12 channels, has had the 
upper hand since the industry got 
started before World War II. VHF 
has dominated TV even though the 
possibilities of UHF transmission 
(channels 14 through 82) were recog- 
nized quite early. In 1952, the FCC 
staked out 70 UHF channels for TV 
with the thought that UHF and 
VHF would flourish side by side. 

Now, after many delays and false 
starts, the FCC seems resolved to 
breathe new life into languishing 
UHF channels. A majority of the 
commission believes that UHF must 
be revived if the U.S. is to have a 
competitive TV system, and if de- 
mands for both commercial and ed- 
ucational channels are to be met. 

Special audience. If what FCC 
seems to be doing right now works 
out, then TV—with its limited num- 
ber of stations per area—might wind 
up like radio, where a broad spec- 
trum of stations is available to cater 
to special audiences [BI] May27’61, 
p77]. 

Thus the FCC is pushing ahead 
now, albeit with doubts, to see what 
can be done to make UHF available. 
Its advocates, more determined 
than hopeful, are braced for all-out 
opposition from VHF broadcasters, 
TV networks, and set makers. Con- 
gressmen, too, are howling foul. 

This week, though, one manufac- 
turer put forth a three-year plan to 
make UHF the sole TV system. Ad- 
miral Corp.’s engineering vice-presi- 
dent suggested the idea. In com- 
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ment, a TV network spokesman 
said: “The motivation is obvious: 
more sets or UHF adapters to re- 
place the VHF receivers.” 

But an FCC economist says sadly: 
“The forces of the status quo are 
greater than the forces for change.” 
Another: “We're going to have to 
sell Congress a real bill of goods.” 

The keys. There are three keys to 
UHF’s future: 

# In Senate hearings due in Janu- 
ary or February, FCC will make a 
strong pitch for legislation requiring 
manufacturers to equip TV sets to 
receive both UHF and VHF—all- 
channel sets. Lack of UHF sets in 
the homes of viewers is considered 
the major hurdle for UHF, and the 
commission is pretty solidly behind 
a fight to get this changed. 

« Early next year, the FCC will 
begin deliberations on whether to 
adopt a controversial package of 
ideas for making UHF more com- 
petitive with VHF. 

* Also, within three or four 
months, the first data from the 
WUHF experiment will begin show- 
ing whether UHF can be used, at 
reasonable cost, in a metropolis with 
tall buildings that tend to impede 
UHF signals. The New York test 
should be conclusive evidence of 
whether UHF can ever be used 
coast-to-coast, replacing VHF en- 
tirely. 

UHF’s plight is dire. There are 
1,319 commercial UHF spots avail- 
able, but only 79 stations are on the 
air. Half of these are in trouble, and 
99 UHF stations have already failed. 
On the other hand, out of 556 avail- 
able VHF stations, 456 are broad- 
casting, with practically all openings 
snapped up in centers of popula- 
tion. 

FCC, it seems, made its crucial 
mistake in 1952 when it thought 
UHF and VHF stations could com- 
pete in the same communities. But 
VHF was then more advanced tech- 
nically, manufacturers were turning 
out VHF receivers, and VHF's 
longer range was more in demand 
by broadcasters. 

Separation. A few years later 
FCC admitted its error. It started a 


crash program to separate VHF and 
UHF so they wouldn’t compete in 
the same markets. Unfortunately, 
FCC was already boxed in; the pro- 
gram never got going. 

For one thing, the commission 
was diverted by a scheme to raise 
the number of VHF channels from 
12 to 50. This was impractical. 

Since then, FCC has been faced 
with three choices: (1) Giving up on 
the whole scrambled affair; (2) shift- 
ing TV entirely to UHF and elimi- 
nating VHF; or (3) giving UHF 
some sort of transfusion, but keep- 
ing VHF stations in business, too. 

The present FCC remedy aims 
for an 82-channel VHF-UHF sys- 
tem, but such a solution is the prod- 
uct of a fragile compromise among 
the commissioners. The program has 
three parts. First is to take VHF 
out of eight medium-sized cities— 
Madison, Wis., Rockford and Cham- 
paign, Ill., Hartford, Conn., Erie, 
Pa., Binghamton, N. Y., Columbia, 
S. C., and Montgomery, Ala.—where 
there is a goodly percentage of UHF 
sets and UHF stations are well 
established. 

Second, FCC will push the all- 
channel receiver bill—and though 
there are strong doubts of success, 
Rep. Peter F. Mack Jr. (D-Iil.), a 
ranking Commerce Committee mem- 
ber and leader in the fight to keep 
FCC from destroying VHF stations, 
thinks the all-channel set remedy 
might be the best way out. 

Finally, FCC plans to entice 
broadcasters into UHF by making 
stations simple to get—and cheaper 
to build by changing the standards 
for some of the equipment. 

Congress proposals. It’s doubtful 
whether a majority of the FCC com- 
missioners in the final vote will go 
along with eliminating the VHF 
channels in the eight cities. In fact, 
proposals before Congress would 
quash any such attempt, at the same 
time requiring all-channel sets. 

On one thing the FCC is unani- 
mous. It proposes to add eight VHF 
stations, in order to get a third chan- 
nel in most of the 75 major markets. 
Proposed are Baton Rouge, La., 
Birmingham, Ala., Charlotte, N. C., 
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Construction 
Business 


@ Construction increase in 1962... 
@ Industrial buildings to lead in gains... 


Preliminary forecast for heavy construction in 1962 indicates an 
overall 11% increase. Federal government work is expected to be up 
15%, private construction up 11% and state and municipal work 
up 10%. Industrial buildings, with a 22% increase, lead all types of 
work in the gains expected. Other strong construction areas should 
be earthwork, irrigation, dams and waterways, public, buildings, 
waterworks, and commercial buildings, with above average increases. 


While U. S. industry is planning a bigger investment in plants for 
next year, indications are that the number of plants may be fewer. 
For the first eight months in 1961, contracts have totalled $1.9 bil- 
lion, up 2% in dollars, but down 7% in number, from a year ago. 


One of the biggest announced plants will be a $50 million alumi- 
num reduction plant to be built at Chester, Ill. for Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp. . . . Lancaster, S. C. will be the site of a $7.5 
million textile mill to be erected for Springs Cotton Mills .. . 
M-G Poultry & Egg Co. will build a $1.2 million processing plant 
at Houston, ‘Tex. 


Sealed Power Corp. plans a $1.5 million casting machine plant near 
Muskegon, Mich. . . . At Brooker, Fla., ‘The Huston Corp. will erect 
a $6% million liquid hydrocarbon extraction plant . . . Lukens Steel 
Co. will put up a second electric furnace and auxiliary buildings for 
$6 million at Coatesville, Pa. 

Georgia-Pacific Corp. will be active at several locations, with a 
paper bag plant at Toledo, Ore. and a warehouse-office at Greens- 
boro, N. C. announced . . . A $4 million publishing plant will go up 
near Buffalo, N. Y. for the J. W. Clement Co. ... At Mountain 
View, Calif., International Business Machines, Inc. has slated a $2.7 
million research center. 


While U. S. industry plans to be active in new plant construction 
throughout the nation, it also has big plans for plants outside the 
country in 1962. $3.3 billion has been announced—$618 million in 
Canada, $700 million in Latin America, $739 million in the Com- 
mon Market, $550 million elsewhere in Europe and $681 million in 
other countries. 


County construction active. In Ohio, Cuyahoga (Cleveland) County 
Commissioners have a $3.5 million joint venture agreement for 
paving with M. F. Velotta and Sons and Condon-Cunningham, Inc. 
. . . Dade County Port Authority, Miami, has a $4.5 million jet 
hangar, overhaul shop and service building contract with J. A. Jones 
Construction Co., Charlotte, N. C....B. F. Diamond Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga., will build a $12.8 million general cargo terminal for Vir- 
ginia State Port Authority at Norfolk. 


ADV’T. On New York City’s now-building Pan-Am Building, 
which will be the world’s largest office structure, EN-R has 349 in- 
dividual, paid subscribers among the 14 firms representing the own- 
ers, architects, consultants, general contractor and major sub-con- 
tractors. No other medium could serve-up the major buying influ- 
ences on this $100 million dollar structure in one package. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
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Dayton, Ohio, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Johnstown, Pa., Knoxville, Tenn., 
and Oklahoma City. 

Inside FCC, there are strong advo- 
cates against eliminating VHF, with 
some commissioners calling the pres- 
ent drive “another effort to cram 
UHF down the throat of a reluctant 
public.” 

But Commissioner Robert E. Lee, 
a strong UHF advocate, and some of 
FCC Chmn. Newton N. Minow’s 
new Officials agree with Lee that TV 
should be moved into UHF’s higher 
frequencies, with VHF given over to 
other uses. 

In the middle. Minow himself oc- 
cupies the middle of the road, along 
with former chairman Frederick W. 
Ford. They think all 82 channels are 
needed. But Minow thinks if Con- 
gress rejects the all-channel receiver 
bill, then the FCC may have to con- 
sider abandoning VHF. 

“We have got to figure out a way 
to use UHF,” Minow says. He sug- 
gests that some of the regulations 
imposed by FCC would be accom- 
plished by competition if there were 
an abundance. of stations in the air. 

The broadcasting industry, on the 
other hand, says there is no guaran- 
tee of better programming with a lot 
more TV channels available for each 
area. “There is only so much TV 
that a market can support,” said one 
network executive. He cited the case 
of newspapers, which have steadily 
been contracting into a one-paper- 
per-town industry. 

All-channel bill. Whether Con- 
gress can be induced to pass the all- 
channel receiver bill, making the 
82-channel system feasible, is ques- 
tionable. Kenneth A. Cox, chief of 
FCC’s Broadcast Bureau, says Con- 
gress won't force the public to pay 
even $1 more for their sets—and 
estimates for putting UHF on the 
sets run to about $30 extra. Admiral 
Corp.’s plan would defray that ex- 
pense to the public by dropping the 
excise tax on TV sets produced or 
in inventory in a three-year period. 

Meanwhile, the New York WUHF 
test will provide answers as to the 
relative performance of UHF vs. 
VHF. FCC will have 100 monitor- 
ing sets to be tried at 5,000 different 
locations within 25 miles of the 
Empire State Building. Mobile units 
will test beyond that radius. 

Data will be released as it is com- 
piled by FCC and will weigh the 
shorter reach and signal interrup- 
tions by obstacles such as trees, 
hills, and buildings to which UHF 
is subject against VHF’s freedom 
from electronic disturbances (from 
airplanes and power tools, for ex- 
ample) and, according to some its 
better color reproduction. End 
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lf you use 40-watt fluorescent 








lamps here’s money-saving 
news from General Electric 


It’s the brightest 40-watt cool white 
fluorescent ever made. With the 
General Electric NEW F40 you 
get a 7% bonus in light at no 
extra cost. This extra light is worth 
15¢ to 30¢ a lamp to most users. 
Yet the price of this lamp is the 
same as for ordinary fluorescents 
that give less light. 

Now you can increase your 
present lighting level without 
spending a single extra penny for 
lamps, fixtures or electricity. Or, 
if you’re putting in a new lighting 
installation, you can get the light 
level you want with fewer lamps 
and fixtures. 

General Electric scores another 
first in offering you this bonus in 
standard 40-watt “‘white’’ fluo- 
rescent lamps. The G-E NEW 
F40 is rated at 3100 lumens in 
popular cool white, 3250 in white 
or warm white. That’s because 
of three light-producing G-E 
Premium 3 construction features 
available for the first time in a 
lamp that sells for the same 
price as ordinary fluorescents— 


NEW 
ONLY ‘1 








only $1.30 for cool white, $1.35 for 
other ‘“‘white’’ colors: 


1. G-E wattage-miser electrode helps 
convert power ordinarily lost in the 
cathode into useful light—free. 

2. New, more efficient gas mixture. 

3. New electronically screened bonus- 
phosphor. 

NEW F40 is rated at 7500 hours 

in Rapid Start and starter-type 
circuits (6000 in systems installed 
before 1954). In pre-’54 circuits 
use F40/54 lamps. You’ll get 
7500-hour life, same light as ordi- 
nary 40-watt fluorescents (2900 
lumens) at the same price ($1.30 
cool white). General Electric Co., 
Large Lamp Dept. C-123, Nela 
Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 
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New $15,000,000 Olin Mathieson plant on the N&W lines at Saltville, 
Virginia, built and operated for U.S. Air Force to produce Hydrazine rocket fuel. 


Going Forward In Industrial Expansion! ‘oaay, ail eyes are on 


America’s economic growth. Heavily underscored is the need for new plants, new products, 


new jobs. 
Economic development is no crash program with the N&W. For decades we have 


assisted industry in finding profitable, productive plant sites. Last year we spent more 
than $1,000,000 to accelerate industrialization along our rail system. Fantus Area Research 
is making a system-wide analysis for us — a study that tells specific industries the dollars- 
and-cents advantages of building new plants on the N&W. 

During 1960, a near record 236 plants were built or expanded in N&W territory . . .a 
capital investment of $161,300,000 . . . creating 8,464 new jobs. This is economic growth 
born of private enterprise. This is progress that pays off for N&W territory . . . and for 


all America! 


NORFOLK and WESTERN 
Nation’s Going-est Railroad RAILWAY 
GENERAL OFFICES ¢ ROANOKE, VA. 
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In marketing 


Armstrong Cork uses design service 
to invade home improvement field 


Armstrong Cork Co.—one of the main building-material 
manufacturers—has been quietly moving into the 
booming home improvement market [BWM Oct.761, 
p101]. 

Early this year, Armstrong’s subsidiary, Armstrong 
Contracting & Supply Corp., bought Herbert Rich- 
heimer of Pennsylvania, Inc., a branch of Richheimer 
Modernizing Systems, Inc., a company specializing in 
complete home improvement services, with head- 
quarters on Long Island, N. Y. Armstrong’s success 
with the Richheimer operation led it to buy home 
improvement centers in three locations of the Linden 
Lumber Co. of New Jersey. All of the centers pur- 
chased by Armstrong are still operating under their 
former names. 

Armstrong feels that the centers will give it valuable 
insight into the consumer’s problems and needs in home 
improvement—even clues to possible new products. 

What the centers are selling is a design service. They 
work with contractors to offer the consumer a complete 
remodeling job in one package. Armstrong says the con- 
tractors have free rein in choosing their suppliers. 


Johns-Manville, meanwhile, is taking a different ap- 
proach to the home improvement field: floor tiles and 
accoustical ceiling panels designed to go together. The 
company last week opened its Medallion Room at New 
York’s National Design Center, to show the lines de- 
signed for it by Michael Greer. Johns-Manville took to 
the match-mate idea last spring, when it showed off its 
Bamboo Room. The tiles and panels in a variety of 
colors aim at the do-it-yourself market. 


Now, IBM computers select 
a foolproof gift for Aunt Emma 


Automation is moving into gift-shopping. Neiman- 
Marcus—posh Dallas retailer—will display a new 
“Gift Advisory System,” developed by IBM. The occa- 
sion: “The American Fortnight,” a two-week gala pro- 
moting U.S. products. 

The Gift Advisor, an IBM 1401 computer, works like 
this: 

First, the shopper fills out a form describing the 
individual for whom he wishes to buy a gift. The form 
covers such points as age, sex, vocation, marital status, 
etc., and the buyer’s price range. The information is 
then punched on IBM cards, which are “read” into the 
computer. In 10 to 11 seconds the computer scans the 
2,200 to 2,800 Neiman-Marcus items in its memory and 
picks 10 that seem best to fit the individual described. 
Once the selections are made, they are printed by an 
inter-connected IBM 1403 printer. A Neiman-Marcus 
gnide then directs the shopper.to the proper depart- 
ments for the items on the list that appeal to him. 
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Neiman-Marcus will use the Gift Advisor during the 
Fortnight only. Neither the store nor IBM believes that 
such a system would be practical over the long haul. 
Rental on the 1401 would be about $8,000 per month, 
says IBM. They expect to process 20,000 to 40,000 
cards during the Fortnight. 


Discount selling suffers mild setback, 
and scores a couple of advances 


Discount operations took one step back and two steps 
forward last week. 

May Department Stores’ Famous-Barr stores in St. 
Louis are pulling in their horns a bit from the discount 
selling idea. Famous-Barr will discontinue the check- 
out operation in its downtown, Southtown, and North- 
land basement stores. 

Pres. Morton D. May says May is by no means disil- 
lusioned with mass merchandising techniques, wher- 
ever they will work. The company, which announced 
its program last spring [BI Jun.3’61,p92], is going 
ahead full steam in many of its stores. 

Chief reason for calling a halt at Famous-Barr is that 
there isn’t the space to cope with carts and checkeut 
crowds on peak selling days. A secondary reason: 
pilferage. 

Two moves, meanwhile, were made last week that 
should help discount merchandising. National Retail 
Merchants Assn. set up machinery to compile mer- 
chandising and operating results (MOR) for mass mer- 
chandisers similar to its annual survey on this subject 
for conventional retailers. NRMA’s reasons: Its own 
members are going increasingly into low-markup sell- 
ing, and there is need for more down-to-earth data on 
results. NRMA hopes to have its first survey early in 
1962. 

Second, a group of prominent discount merchants 
met in New York to discuss formation of a new, ex- 
panded trade association. Tentatively called the Na- 
tional Assn. of Discount Merchants, it will aim at im- 
proving efficiency in its own merchandising area and 
“at broadening public understanding of the discount 
industry through a coordinated public relations pro- 
gram. 


Business failures wane in September 


Good news from Dun & Bradstreet on the apparel 
trades: September, 1961, marked a turnaround in fail- 
ures. In retailing, September failures came to 80, 
against 169 in August and 89 in September, 1960. In 
manufacturing, failures were down to 23 this Septem- 
ber against 33 a year earlier. Liabilities, too, were down 
in both segments of the industry. September’s good 
score still wasn’t good enough to offset the record for 
the year. From January, 1961, through September, 1,024 
retailers failed—compared with 877 for the same 1960 
period. 
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Shell home boom cools off 


A darling of Wall Street last year, the shell home 
industry is feeling impact of excessive 
competition, limited markets, inadequate financing 


Just one year ago, the financial com- 
munity discovered the shell home— 

basic wood frame house com- 
pletely finished on the outside but 
unfinished inside. 

Underwriters were scrambling to 
get shell homebuilders to sell stock 
in public offerings. Banks and other 
financial institutions—finance and 
insurance companies—were _ pre- 
pared to provide funds to shell home 
companies that, until then, had been 
hard-pressed for funds. 

Now the shell home boom seems 
to be over. Stocks of shell home 
companies that went public last 
year have ridden a roller coaster, 
shooting up in a frenzied rush under 
the pressure of heavy demand, then 
falling sharply this year as disen- 
chantment with their earnings set in. 
Similarly, many institutional lenders 
are taking a cooler and more calcu- 
lating look at the industry. 

Classic case. The rise and fall of 
the shell home industry appears to 
be a classic case of what excessive 
competition can do in an essentially 
limited market. There’s no doubt 
that a well-managed shell home 
builder, with access to adequate fi- 





only partitioning inside 
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nancing, can make money. But the 
field attracted so many competitors, 
big and small, that even the most 
efficient of them have suffered from 
falling profit margins. 

industry giant. Until last year, the 
shell home field was dominated by 
Jim Walter Corp. of Tampa, Fla. 
[Bil Jun.4’60,p66]. It built and sold 
some 14,000 shell homes in 1960—or 
about 45% of the total shells con- 
structed during the year. The profit- 
ability of Jim Walter led others to 
ride its coattails—resulting in a satu- 
ration of the market. 

Jim Walter’s success was due in 
part to the selling organization it 
had set up. But the key to its domi- 
nant position was that it was actu- 
ally a finance company that had a 
product—the shell home—that sup- 
plied it with profitable receivables. 
In a sense, Jim Walter Corp. re- 
sembles General Motors Acceptance 
Corp., except that it finances shell 
homes rather than automobiles. 

Unlike other shell homebuilders, 
Jim Walter Corp. concentrated on 
financing its own structures. And 
Jim Walter himself was mainly re- 
sponsible for getting banks and 








Shell homes, which retail at between $1,000 and $3,500, are basic frames with 
plumbing, lighting, and such must be added. 





other institutional lenders to make 
funds available to his company. 
Lenders wary. At first, Jim Walter 
had to overcome considerable wari- 
ness by lenders. The shell homes 
were priced in the $1,000-to-$3,500 
range, and were sold mainly to con- 


sumers in the low-income group— | 


from $2,500-to-$5,000 a year. Shell 
homes were not eligible for conven- 
tional mortgage financing, and most 
shell home buyers did not have the 
financial standing to warrant un- 
secured loans. 

Jim Walter got around this prob- 
lem by selling shells in the same 
way that finance companies sell cars. 
Buyers who could not pay cash were 
required to own the land on which 
the shell home was built; if the plot 
was worth 5% of the shell home 
price, Jim Walter accepted it in 
place of a downpayment. Then the 
company provided a four-to-six-year 
mortgage, charging a flat 6% inter- 
est rate per year for the life of the 
loan, which amounts to about 12% 
for Jim Walter Corp. 

When Jim Walter first began call- 
ing on the banks, they were reluc- 
tant to take such paper, and he had 
to dispose of it at deep discounts. 
But despite the high price he had to 
pay for funds to continue building, 
he managed to pile up profits. So, 
gradually lender resistance faded, 


and he was able to get funds on an — 


unsecured basis. Walter, in fact, has 
been able to sell commercial paper 
and this year raised additional funds 
by the sale of an unsecured deben- 
ture. 

Open door. Jim Walter’s success 
pointed the way—and opened the 
doors—for others. His experience in 
the field made it plain that there was 
a big market for shell homes, and 
that the shell home buyer was, by 
and large, a good credit risk. 

Last year, competition began 
mounting as a number of shell home- 
builders made public stock offer- 


ings (patterned on Jim Walter's © 


original capitalization) and man- 
aged to get additional funds from in- 
stitutional lenders. While most of 
these companies were small by com- 
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same time — independently. This 
means that the operations are often 
done at a cost no more than the low 
cost of one job alone. 
High tape speed of Honeywell 800 
(96,000-digit-per-second transfer rate) al- 
' lows even the largest utility to update its 
| master file every day. Honeywell 800 is also 
able to process both scientific and business 
data at the same time. Engineering calcu- 
lations, such as the load flow studies of elec- 
_ trical utilities, can be solved while regular 
customer accounting is going on. 
Many service companies (and gov- 
ernment organizations and manufac- 
turers as well) that have taken a hard 





variety of industries: banks, railroads, communications firms, public utilities, insurance com- 
agencies, research organizations, food processors. Your company should be on this growing list.) 


look at the whole field of EDP, and 
evaluated and compared Honeywell 
systems against others in their 
classes, have chosen Honeywell. It is 
interesting to note that many of these com- 
panies are the leaders in their industries. 
If you’re looking into EDP, you owe it to 
your company to find out what Honeywell 
can do. Just call or write Honeywell EDP 
Division, Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. Or 
Honeywell Controls Ltd., Toronto 17, Ont. 


Honeywell 
Chetiouie Dati Processing 
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What the 25- 
plus fleetcar 
user should know 
about finance 
leasing plans! 


The only sure comparison in fi- 
nance lease plans is: who can buy 
new cars for less, sell used cars for 
more? Only Hertz has the extensive 
nation-wide marketing facilities, 
experience, and skills to get maxi- 
mum return, anywhere and every- 
where, for the big multi-car user. 
That’s why more and more of these 
companies are now equipping their 
men with brand-new Chevrolets, 
Corvairs, or other fine cars, under a 
Hertz 25-PLUS Finance Lease Plan. 
(Note: Many companies find a Hertz 
Full Maintenance Plan —profiting 
from America’s most complete leas- 
ing operation —is best for their 
needs.) Use coupon below for pre- 
liminary facts about all Hertz Fleet- 
car Leasing Plans. 





HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING 

Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N.Y., Dept. A-1014 

Please send me your new fleetcar leasing book- 
let. I am particularly interested in Finance 
Leasing 1 Full Maintenance 0. 





POSITION 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 





NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED. 
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parison with Walter, their collective 
strength was much enhanced by 
the sudden availability of funds. 

According to Richard Jenrette of 
Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, Inc., 
a Wall Street firm specializing in 
institutional accounts, Jim Walter 
Corp. had 96 branches in mid-1960, 
compared to an aggregate of 109 
operated by its eight largest com- 
petitors. In mid-1961, Jim Walter 
had 140 branches, but the eight larg- 
est competitors had grown even 
faster, compiling a total of 256. As 
one shell homebuilder puts it, “Wal- 
ter blazed a trail and we all fol- 
lowed.” 

New competition. Moreover, a 
new type of competition came into 
the field this year, when Certain-teed 
Products Corp. launched its Insti- 
tute for Essential Housing to market 
low-income homes. By midyear, ac- 
cording to Jenrette who has made a 
study of the industry, Certain-teed 
had more than 500 independent 
builder-dealers participating in its 
IEH program, and chalking up sales 
of better than 1,000 homes a month. 

Certain-teed was not following in 
Jim Walter’s footsteps. Instead, it 
entered the field as a means of in- 
creasing sales of its basic line of 
building materials, and, unlike 
Walter, it does not make any profits 
from financing. Certain-teed’s homes 
are being financed by CIT Financial 
Corp., which has created a more 
liberal financing plan than Jim 
Walter has provided. 

Under the Certain-teed-CIT deal, 
buyers are able to get a 12-year, no- 
downpayment mortgage on a house 
that is considered “livable”’—with 
wiring, plumbing, kitchen appliances 
—when compared with the basic 
shell. While buyers are actually pay- 
ing more under this plan, the 
monthly payments are the same. 
And the size of the monthly pay- 
ment, rather than the total amount, 
is a determining factor in a ma- 
jority of sales. 

Shell home companies are now 
selling mortgages with maturities of 
up to seven years, but despite the 
inroads that Certain-teed is making 
into the field, many firms say that 
they will not attempt to match CIT’s 
terms. 

One builder makes the point that 
the Certain-teed paper CIT is buy- 
ing “represents only a small fraction 
of CIT’s total portfolio. With its 
diversification of investments, it can 
take the risk of 12-year paper. But 
most shell homebuilders aren’t in 
that position.” 

Bad risks. It is too early to tell 
whether the stretchout in terms is 
justifiable from the standpoint of 
risk. Some shell home men, at least, 


think that seven years is about the 
limit. But the 12-year mortgage is 
taking a lot of the market away from 
the pure shell homebuilders. 

In fact, the intensified competition 
that has broken out over the past 
year has led to an increase in de- 
linquencies and repossessions all 
down the line. A number of smaller, 
private builders have been forced 
out of the business because they 
sold their paper to banks and other 
lenders on a recourse basis, then 
had to close up shop when the home 
buyers defaulted. 

Some of the bigger shell home 
dealers admit that there has been too 
little credit checking. Says one: “Our 
salesmen have so much competition 
that they go all out to pull in the 
buyers. And unless you keep close 
check on them, they will take on im- 
possible risks.” 

One big investor in shell home 
companies was shocked at some of 
the buyers now being accepted. He 
cited the case of a 68-year-old man 
with an income of $50 a week and 
another of a man with nine children 
earning less than $60 a week. As he 
sees it: “The low-income consumer 
can be a good risk but not every one 
of them. A man of 68 is not likely 
to live long enough to pay off his 
mortgage, and anyone with nine 
children can’t fit into a shell.” 

Impact on sales. The fact is that 
few shell homebuilders have ample 
experience in the finance field. Jim 
Walter Corp., of course, is basically 
a finance company, and it has been 
fairly cautious in relaxing its stand- 
ards. The same holds true of U.S. 
Shell Home Co., another Florida 
company that conceives of itself as 
a finance company rather than a 
builder. It is not interested in put- 
ting on the books sales that can re- 
sult in losses later on. 

But even the big and experienced 
operators, including Jim Walter 
Corp., report rising repossessions 
and delinquencies. Shell home firms 
are now spending a great deal more 
to land prospects and appear to be 
borrowing from the future. 

This is evident from the big jump 
in sales of shells this year. While 
there are no precise figures, it is esti- 
mated that about 35,000 shells were 
sold last year. During the first half 
of 1961, shell home sales were run- 
ning about 30% ahead of 1960’s first 
half, with dollar volume even higher 
because of a rise in the unit cost of 
the shells. And with Certain-teed 
added, the first half increase was 
about 38% and, according to Jen- 
rette, is now running at an annual 
rate of between 75,000 and 100,000 
homes a year. 

Nearing saturation. It is question- 
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Drafting 
FILES 





protect engineering 


tracings worth . —. d ’ 
thousands of dollars ar ) * 


YOUR BRUNING MAN 
CAN PROVE IT! 

Doesn’t it make good business sense access to them instantly (another 
to spend pennies a day to protect time- and money-saving plus). Ham- 
valuable engineering drawings worth ilton’s exclusive tracing lifter makes 
thousands of dollars? Figuring very every tracing a top sheet . . . ends 
conservatively on a useful life of only 
20 years... a Hamilton Unit System 


File (containing one 10-drawer ac- 


fumbling and torn tracings. 


Discover real drafting room econ- 
tive file and three 5-drawer inactive 


files) will cost just /6c a day! Its 


omy! A Bruning representative has 
an “Increased Efficiency Kit’’ that 


rugged steel construction provides reveals many ways to step up pro- 





full protection to tracings that cost ductivity, save time and space with 


anywhere from $100 to $1000 to HAMILTON UNIT SYSTEM FILES—Provide Hamilton drafting equipment. Call 
full protection, accessibility, and classification : 
produce. And your draftsmen have for all materials. Occupy minimum floor space. him now. 





NEW TORSION AUTO-SHIFT TABLE 
Exclusive torsion mechanism permits etfortless 
board-tilt adjustment. Saves up to 47.5% in 
floor space. 


L-CONTOUR TABLE—Adds private work area 
prestige. Counterbalanced board adjusts to 
full 20’, ends fatigue due to cramped positions. 


HAMILTON CL 100 DRAFTING TABLE 
Conserves dollars. Rugged canted-leg design 
provides modern styling convenience and 
durability. 





CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 
(BRUNING 1800 W. Central Road, Mt. Prospect, Illinois 


In Canada: 103 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 








Everything For The Engineer, Architect, and Draftsman—Offices in Principal Cities 
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| This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
| 


| $60,000,000 


Household Finance Corpo 
514% Debentures 


Due October 1, 1979 and 1980 





Direct placement of these Debentures with institutional investors 
has been negotiated by the undersigned. 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


























j 
| 
| Arrangements have been made through the undersigned for the placeme nt of these 
' 
iti Securities privately. They have not been and are not being offered for sale 
| to the public. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


| Mitsubishi Chemical 
Industries Limited 


Tokyo, Japan 


$4,425,000 
Guaranteed Dollar Promissory Notes 
Due October 1, 1971 


2,047,385 Shares 
Capital Stock 





| Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


| October 3, 1961. 
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able whether this rate can be main- 
tained. 

According to Jenrette’s estimates, 
the “maximum sustainable sales rate 
in the South is on the order of about 


50,000 houses annually.” With cur- 
rent sales so much in excess of this 
rate, it is obvious that there will be 
a slowdown soon. 

The prospect is that most of the 
smaller builders will be forced out 
of the business and the larger ones 
will have to retrench. Even industry 
men agree that only a few companies 
will be able to show profitable op- 
erations over the long run. 

Paper problems. There's no doubt 
that the companies that are basically 
finance operations, such as Jim 
Walter and U.S. Shell, will prosper 
simply because they do so much of 
their own financing and have built-in 
profit from their receivables. Their 
firms are in a position to take on 
other types of financing if the shell 
home business fails to grow. 

But those shell home concerns 
that depend mainly on building and 
selling houses while selling their 
paper to banks or other institutions 
are in for trouble. For one thing, the 
profits in selling and building are no 
longer so lush as they had been. For 
another, the fact that they are find- 
ing it harder to get fresh money will 
limit their construction activities. 

Funds are scarce. While capital 
has been readily available over the 
past year, the rise in repossessions is 
making lenders more cautious. T hey 
are willing to provide funds only if 
they feel that they are protected 
against loss. This is bound to hurt 
some shell homebuilders. If they 
bow out of the picture, the industry 
should get back on a sounder basis. 

But the big growth is gone prob- 
ably, for some time to come. Jim 
Walter Corp., for example, had been 
growing—in both sales and earnings 
—at an annual rate of well over 20% 
for the past few years. It’s likely 
that its future growth will be much 
slower. For though the cost of the 
funds it borrows has declined, this 
has been more than offset by higher 
costs of selling. 

Uncertain. As for Certain-teed, it 
has benefited the most from its entry 
into the low-cost housing field. Its 
earnings are soaring, mainly because 
of its IEH program, but its success 
is also attracting plenty of attention 
—and may be shortlived. 

A number of other big building 
materials companies, including Celo- 
tex, are now considering going into 
the shell home field. If this happens, 
it will affect Certain-teed just as Jim 
Walter’s own success was respon- 
sible for the intense competition it 
has faced this vcar. End 
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Your When employees are aware of the full extent of their group 
insurance benefits, they realize you’re providing a payroll extra. 
They care more about their jobs. And you benefit from 

employees increased incentive, loyalty . . . and profits. 

‘a tna, Life’s new Employee Communication Department helps 

will care you keep workers continually aware of the additional income 
they’re getting through group insurance. It builds your 
reputation as a good employer and attracts the kind of people 


° y) 
if they re you want. It informs them of their benefits . . . and the 


obligation to use, but not abuse these benefits. 


made aware ANOTHER REASON WHY more businesses are group-insured 


‘with the tna Life than with any other company. 





Group Division 
“ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Affiliates: 
#1na Casualty and Surety Company 


Standard Fire Insurance Company 
The Excelsior Life, Canada 


ee ae Ges Saray ee 


£tna Life Insurance Company 

Group Division 

Hartford 15, Connecticut 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me further information about your Employee 
Communication Department. 


Name. 





Firm Name 








Street 





City State 


iad bind Shoal: latin sl cities 
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In finance 


Study of U. S. trucking industry 
shows improvement in credit rating 


A picture of new-found financial maturity was sketched 
out this week for the trucking industry. A study pre- 
pared for the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
points out that, in contrast to past practices, banks are 
becoming increasingly willing to extend unsecured 
credits to pay for equipment. 

Two weeks ago, the trucking industry passed an- 
other financial milestone when Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America gave a $4.7-million long-term credit to 
Lee Way Motor Freight Co. It was the first time that a 
trucker managed to get long-term funds on an unse- 
cured basis [BI Sep.30°61,p48]. 

The study points out, however, that there is still 
room for financial housecleaning on the part of indi- 
vidual companies. Banks, moreover, are still wary of 
making loans on trucking terminals, which are increas- 
ing in number as carrier volume expands. The study’s 
author, Kenneth W. Anderson, a trucking expert with 
United California Bank of Los Angeles, says this is 
where the next financing breakthrough is needed. 

Anderson points out that until recently banks only 
made loans secured by liens on trucks and trailers. But 
because of the truckers’ increased credit rating, banks 
now are extending revolving loan agreements. 

According to Anderson, a big factor in the banks 
willingness to extend credit is the truckers’ rapid gen- 
eration of cash through retained earnings and deprecia- 
tion. Over-all, the industry’s cash throw-off is far ahead 
of outstanding debt. 


> 


Financing of “‘trade-ins” on new homes 
liberalized; S&L limits may be eased 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Board last week moved 
to make mortgage money more easily available. The 
FHLB, which regulates federally chartered savings and 
loan associations, authorized more liberal terms on 
loans used to finance the “trade-in” of homes for new 
property. It also scheduled hearings on another meas- 
ure—perhaps more important—aimed at expanding the 
geographic area in which associations can extend credit 
without prior approval. 

These efforts to pep up the building industry fol- 
lowed widespread reports that mortgage rates will 
move higher, perhaps by yearend, despite a drive by 
the Kennedy Administration to hold down the cost of 
home borrowing. 

The new regulation on “trade-ins” applies to homes 
or combination homes and businesses swapped for new 
property. Mortgage terms may now range from 18 
months on 80% of value to five years on 50%. No repay- 
ments are due during these time periods. Previously, 
S&Ls could lend no more than 60% of value except 
for new construction. 

Most S&L men think the new trade-in rule will have 
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only a marginal influence on homebuilding. But the 
savings industry is more enthusiastic about the FHLB’s 
proposal to expand to 100 miles from the present 50, 
the area in which an S&L can extend mortgages. “If it 
goes through it will be a real liberalization,” one S&L 
executive said. The FHLB will make a decision after 
hearing comments from the industry. 


Commercial rivals assail SBICs, 
urge moratorium on their activities 


The commercial financing industry, which often finds 
itself in direct competition with small business invest- 
ment companies (page 177), took another swipe at 
SIBCs this week and asked for a halt in their further 
development. 

There are now about 385 SBICs set up to provide a 
ready source of long-term capital to small businesses, 
and Thomas Lefforge, chairman of the National Com- 
mercial Financia] Conference, Inc., a trade association, 
says they're setting a dangerous precedent by gravi- 
tating toward big and speculative ventures. Lefforge 
claims SBICs aren’t helping the small businesses in- 
tended by the 1958 legislation, and proposed a mora- 
torium on further licensing until new “goals” are set. 

The competition offered by SBICs motivated these 
attacks. There are indications, however, that SBIC 
licensing may go a little slower. At a meeting in New 
York last week, an official of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration hinted that too many SBICs have been 
setting up shop in the same area, and that some limi- 
tations may have to be placed on regionally oriented 
companies. 


American Metal Climax calls 
its too-expensive preferred stock 


The cost—and resulting unpopularity—of preferred 
stock to corporations was underlined last week with 
a call for redemption of a scarce, gilt-edge issue that 
had become all but a collector’s item. 

American Metal Climax, Inc., said it would redeem 
Dec. 1 all of its 47,442 outstanding shares of 442% pre- 
ferred. At $105 a share, the move will cost nearly 
$5-million. But it will save the company an estimated 
$213,000 annually in dividends. Actual savings are even 
greater. Preferred dividends are not tax-deductible; so 
American Metal had to generate more than $400,000 in 
pre-tax earnings to meet its preferred payments. 

The 44%4% preferred was created in 1948 in an ex- 
change for a 6% non-callable issue then outstanding. 
Since that time the company has bought up nearly half 
of the original issue. 

“We had the cash on hand for the redemption and 
the stock was callable at our option,” a company official 
explained. “There just isn’t any point in keeping such 
an expensive stock around.” 
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“ATLAS” has been our name for 49 
years...and it still is. However, were 
now “Atlas Chemical Industries, Inc.” 














“Atlas Powder Company,” our former corporate name, 
became less and less descriptive as we grew and diver- 
sified into fields other than explosives. Four moves, 
made since early 1959, emphasize our diversification... 








Our Chemicals Division is building a plant to make 
initially about 50,000,000 pounds per year of glycerin, 
ethylene glycol and other glycols. 

Our Explosives Division is building, and will operate 
for Solar Nitrogen Chemicals, Inc., a $15,000,000 
facility for making ammonia, urea and related products. 
Solar is owned equally by Atlas and The Standard Oil 

Company (Ohio). 











Our International Division was formed to take over 
export of all Atlas products, and to direct and expand 
manufacturing and marketing operations outside of the 
United States. 


The Stuart Company was recently merged with and into 
Atlas. As an Atlas Division, it will continue to manufacture 
and market ethical pharmaceuticals. 








The" Powder’ —or explosives—business is still important 
to us, and we expect it to remain so. Diversification 
into several chemical fields led us to change “Powder” 
to"Chemical,” and to bring all our corporate operations 
together under “Industries.” So, our new official 
corporate name is "Atlas Chemical Industries, Inc.”... 
while the past lives on as we retain our original NYSE 
ticker symbol —"APC.” We hope you like the new 
name...and that you'll continue to call us “ATLAS.” 


EATLAS 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, inc. 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
CHEMICALS DIVISION—polyols, emulsifiers, polyester resins, activated carbons, specialty chemicals. i EXPLOSIVES DIVISION— 
high explosives, blasting agents, blasting supplies; nitrogen chemicals; ordnance products. INTERNATIONAL DIVISION—export; manu- 
facturing and marketing operations outside of the United States. THE STUART COMPANY DIVISION -— ethical pharmaceuticals. 
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Chmn. Carl A. Gerstacker (left), 45, and Exec. Vice-Pres. Herbert D. Doan, 39, lead the new command at Dow Chemical 


MANAGEMENT 


Dow gets younger at the top 


To external appearances, the chemical company is 


still being run by an aging group. 


Actually, Dow is pushing its younger executives ahead 


Executive row at Dow Chemical Co. 
is a first-floor wing of the Adminis- 
tration Bldg. in Midland, Mich., 
where all but one of the resident 
officers of the company sit behind 
clear-glass partitions, visible and 
available to anyone passing. Mid- 
way along the corridor, heavy drapes 
block the view into the office of the 
company president, Leland I. Doan. 


130 MANAGEMENT 


The drapes were not always there. 
“Twelve years ago,’ says Doan, 
“anyone seeing me sitting here 
could drop in to discuss his prob- 
lems—and some were pretty small 
things.” Since then, Dow sales have 
quadrupled to over $800-million, 
and stockholder equity has increased 
five times to $651-million. But 
shielding its chief executive officer 


from minutiae is the only outward 
concession that Dow Chemical Co. 
has made to formal management 
organization. 

Rising generation. To external an- 
pearances, the company’s manage- 
ment is loosely knit and in the hand: 
of an aging group of men who have 
worked together for a long time 
and are unwilling to lay down the 
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Leland I. Doan, 67, is president of Dow Chemical. Dow has no compulsory retire- 
ment age, management is split about evenly between older and younger men. 


reins. There is no compulsory retire- 
ment age for Dow officers. Doan will 
be 67 next month, and others are 
older. 

Appearances, however, are decep- 
tive. And a new younger generation 
is taking over, with Carl A. Ger- 
stacker (cover) in the van; at 45, he 
is chairman of the company’s board 


_ of directors. 


Gerstacker is essentially the finan- 
cial man. The operating boss, with 
practically everything in the sprawl- 
ing company reporting to him, is 
Herbert D. Doan, at 39 the executive 
vice-president. Of Dow’s 15-man 
board—all part of management ex- 
cept Alden B. Dow, large stock- 
holder and son of the founder—six 
are in their thirties and forties. Two 
others, one 81 and one 78, are semi- 
retired. So, actually, active manage- 
ment is evenly divided between the 
older and younger groups—an ideal 
arrangement in a sense. 

Planned growth. Dow is the third 


. largest chemical company in the 


country, and in the next few years 
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its growth could easily accelerate 
as a tremendous past capital invest- 
ment program brings full yield. 
Much of the growth will be from 
new products in new fields. That 
will require broader and deeper man- 
agement than ever before. Leland 
Doan is confident that the required 
managers already are working for 
Dow and are ready for the increased 
responsibilities that will come with 
the company’s growth. 

You might not think offhand it 
was possible. Dow has alw ays been 
known as a company of “strong 
men” and centralized authority, 
where executive tenure is so long 
that it should be difficult to develop 
new top management. 

Doan is only the third president 
of the 64-year-old company; and 
when Gerstacker became chairman 
a year ago, he succeeded Earl W. 
Bennett, who retired from that post 
when he was 80, but is still a vice- 
president and occupies an office 
next to Gerstacker. 

It seems hardly an atmosphere in 








SOMALIA'S 
ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 


KEYED 10 
HARBOR 
DREDGING 





As major steps in improving the 
economic position of many new and 
growing nations dredging programs to 
improve harbors and port facilities 
have been initiated. Especially is this 
true in the emerging nations of Africa, 
where water transportation is of prime 
importance to the national economic 
improvement. 


Exemplary of this is the development 
of the harbor of Mogadiscio, Somalia, 
the nation’s principal port and capital 
city. Here, the pile-up of sediment in 
the harbor basin had seriously im- 
paired commerce, hindering the 
movement of export-import trade. 


Undertaking improvement of the har- 
bor is a hydraulic pipeline dredge, 
designed and built by Ellicott 
Machine Corporation, which is clear- 
ing away the silt to a depth sufficient 
to accommodate ocean-going vessels. 


Economic development throughout 
the world is often dependent upon 
port and harbor improvement effected 
by dredging. 

Because of this, Ellicott maintains an 
experienced staff of engineers who 
travel on every continent, studying 
such projects, recommending dredge 
designs that will best meet specific 
job needs, and assisting in applying 
and operating these floating excava- 
tors. These activities emphasize that 
Ellicott’s part in dredging is more 
than building and selling dredges. 
To learn more about Ellicott’s partici- 
pation in these and other dredging 
projects, write for our illustrated 
brochure No. 971. > 


Clb, Gt 


Chairman of the Board 
Ellicott Machine Corporation 





3012 


ELLICOTT DREDGES 


~U.S.A 


500 Bush St 
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Chaseman William R. Collins displays the products of one of his small business customers. 


Costume jewelry—and a symbol of greater usefulness 
from the people at Chase Manhattan 


Lending money to small business is one of the things 
the people at Chase Manhattan like most to do. And 
for good and practical reasons. 

The fact is that when depositors’ and stockhold- 
ers’ money goes to work in a small business loan, 
men and women go to work, too. And if the business 
succeeds, the whole community benefits by an in- 
crease in competition that can bring a wider choice 
of products and better prices. 

In a sense such loans are like seed corn. They go 
into the ground with much planning and great faith. 


Cultivated by men of character and ability they 
yield a harvest that profits all concerned, brings bet- 
ter living to the community, and ultimately contrib- 
utes to the strength of the whole economy. 

That’s why there’s no greater satisfaction to a 
banker than lending money to a business that goes 
places. It explains, too, why the small businessman is 
so welcome a customer at Chase Manhattan, and 
why he has a standing invitation to come in for 
financial guidance and assistance. 

The factual report to the right is a case in point. 
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Holiday Loan 


In the summer of 1946 three experi- 
enced New York City jewelry de- 
signers made their big decision to 
forma partnership and manufacture 
costume jewelry. 


They chose Chase Manhattan as 
their bank and in the fall of 1947 
applied for a $2,000 loan to finance 
operations during the holidayseason. 


They got their loan and along with 
it they got the bank’s counsel—a 
valuable thing for artists newly 
turned merchants. 


Today the company is well estab- 
lished and it continues to borrow 
for the seasonal peaks that help 
give it steady growth. And the part- 
ners still come to Chase Manhattan 
for financial advice and counsel and 
the unlimited service resources a 
large commercial bank can offer 
any-size business. 


THE 

CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 
New York 15, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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which to mature aggressive young 
management. But it does, and ac- 
cording to plan. 


I. Big enough to grow 


Leland Doan says there is an or- 
ganization chart for Dow, but it 
doesn’t mean much because each 
man knows what he is responsible 
for and to whom he reports. No 
particular part of Dow’s organiza- 
tional structure is unique, although 
it is not usual for so many uncom- 
mon characteristics to be found in 
one company. 

Dow has a completely inside 
board, a mixture of staff and operat- 
ing executives. But so have some 
other companies. Dow has central- 
ized sales, but separate producing 
divisions, as do some other com- 
panies. Most of Dow’s executives 
have never worked elsewhere, so 
that even a man as young as Ger- 
stacker has 23 years’ service with 
the company—another element not 
usual but also present at General 
Motors Corp. And Dow management 
is heavy with descendants, and in- 
laws of descendants, of founder 
Herbert H. Dow—and this reminds 
one of a few other companies such 
as the du Pont company. 

Chain of command. At Dow there 
is another faint similarity to the du 
Pont-GM scheme of organization. 
Finance is partly divorced from 
operations, and reports to the chair- 
man, now Gerstacker. Gerstacker 
was treasurer before his promotion; 
Earl Bennett had been treasurer be- 
fore becoming chairman. (Now Ben- 
nett’s son, 40-year-old Robert B. 
Bennett, is treasurer and a member 
of the board.) 

“We probably put more responsi- 
bility in the line area,” Leland Doan 
says, “than most companies.” That’s 
why Dow can grow capable young 
management without its being obvi- 
ous. 

The Gulf Coast operation is a 
good example. The Texas Div., the 
Louisiana Div., the Dowell Div., and 
the Brazos Oil & Gas Div. are all 
reporting to one man, A. P. Beutel, a 
vice-president and board member. 
The Texas Div. alone represents an 
investment of about $500-million 
and—because it is supposed to be 
the mass-production operation—its 
products account for about one-half 
of total Dow sales. 

Beutel is 68 years old, but is still 
a powerhouse. He built what he 
runs, and much of it was his own 
idea. But his successor won't be 
charged with operating everything 
now under Beutel’s wing. Mean- 
while, however, Beutel is stocking 
the company with young. talent. 








Doan says that 150 men have been 
transferred out of the Texas Div. 
into other company operations with 
greater responsibilities. 

In addition to Beutel, the other 
operating executives on the board 
of directors are 46-year-old C.B. 
Branch, vice-president and director 
of overseas operations; N.D. Gris- 
wold, 60, general manager of the 
engineering and construction serv- 
ices division; Macauley Whiting, 36, 
general manager of the Midland 
Div.; and Herbert H. Dow, 34, man- 
ager of fabricated products in the 
Plastics Div. 

Otherwise, the Dow producing 
divisions are headed by general 
managers, which is also a du Pont 
arrangement. 

Four departments. As a part of 
staff operations, in addition to the 
usual ones such as research, sales, 
finance, and legal, there are four de- 
partments—Agricultural Chemicals, 
Chemicals, Plastics, and Metals— 
which encompass the four major 
areas of activities. Each is under a 
manager. And the department’s func- 
tion is a combination of product 
planning and liaison and coordina- 
tion between the executive vice- 
president and the production opera- 
tions. 

The importance of these depart- 
ments can be spotlighted by the fact 
that prior to his election as execu- 
tive vice-president a year ago, Her- 
bert D. Doan was manager of the 
Chemicals Dept. 


ll. Naturally a family affair 


Leland Doan, otherwise unfail- 
ingly courteous, gets an edge on his 
voice when an interviewer suggests 
that Dow is a “family company” 
where the top jobs are handed down 
from father to son. “I had real mis- 
givings about my son stepping into 
the executive vice-presidency,” he 
says, “not because he couldn't do 
the job—because he can—but be- 
cause of the effect on the morale of 
the rest of the organization.” 

Apparently there has been no ill 
effect; and from one standpoint, it 
is strange that Doan ever considered 
there might be. One of the peculiar- 
ities and, judging from the record, 
advantages of Dow management is 
the old family tie—and Leland Doan 
himself is an example. 

Dow Chemical Co. was founded 
in 1897 by Herbert Henry Dow. 
When he died in 1930, his son Wil- 
lard H. Dow became president at 
age 33. In 1949, Willard Dow was 
killed in an airplane crash, and his 
brother-in-law, Leland Doan, vice- 
president-sales, succeeded him. 

Much more than relationship was 
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Rust-Oleum has specialized 
in stopping rust throughout 
industry for over 35 years. 
This experience is yours in a 
complete series of systems de- 
signed for long wear—spear- 
headed by the Rust-Oleum 
New Color Horizons System 
that stops rust and achieves 
lasting beauty in the colors 
of your choice. Heart of 
this system is the exclusive 
Rust-Oleum 769 Red Primer 
that may be applied directly 
over sound rusted surfaces. 
Its specially-processed fish oil 
vehicle penetrates* rust to 
bare metal. 

Write for free copy of “New 
Color Horizons.” Your nearby 
Rust-Oleum Industrial Dis- 
tributor maintains complete 
stocks of Rust-Oleum. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2427 Oakton Street 
Evanston, Illinois 







*Proved in radioactive 
tracing studies. 
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involved. At that time, Doan had 
worked for Dow Chemical Co. for 
more than 30 years and had been in 
charge of sales for 20 years. In addi- 
tion, he already was owner of con- 
siderable stock. 

It is not at all odd to Doan that his 
sons and sons of other executives 
(Macauley Whiting is related by 
marriage to the Dow family) choose 
to work for Dow. For one thing, 
Midland is a small city (25,000 popu- 
lation) and most people there do 
earn their living from Dow Chemical. 
So if children of a Dow executive 
marry Midlanders, chances are they, 
too, are children of Dow executives 
with a strong likelihood they are re- 
lated in some way to the Dow fam- 
ily. For another thing, there is the 
financial interest. 

Employee stockholders. The de- 
scendants of Herbert Henry Dow 
and their spouses control nearly 
13% of Dow common stock. Ger- 
stacker says that 40% of all Dow’s 
31,000 employees own stock in the 
company, and that employees own 
up to 20% of all stock outstanding. 
At this year’s stockholders meeting, 
800 of those attending were em- 
ployees. 

The idea that perhaps some day 
employees will have absolute control 
of the company delights Gerstacker. 
Dow has two stock option plans for 
employees. One is open to all em- 
ployees (except directors), with 
offerings every year or so. An em- 
ployee subscribes to a certain num- 
ber of shares to be paid for through 
payroll deduction. The other stock 
option plan consists of awards to 
key employees. 

Gerstacker regards employee 
stock options as incentive plans. He 
says, “We think an employee should 
always be in debt for Dow stock. If 
we fail, he should fail.” He himself 
is listed as the owner of 100,000 
shares, but he says he is in debt for 
them, as every Dow employee should 
be in debt for Dow stock. 

To Gerstacker, ownership of stock 
by an employee isn’t just a demon- 
stration of loyalty; it’s a sign of faith 
in Dow’s future and a pledge that 
the employee is going to help assure 
that the future is good. 

The ownership of stock, though, 
is only one ingredient in Dow’s for- 
mula for keeping men and keeping 
them happy. The company has 
grown so fast there have been many 
opportunities for ambitious men. 


ill. Everywhere you look 


Carl Gerstacker gives the impres- 
sion of a man always on the go, 
while the Doans seem more methodi- 
cal and deliberate. Add to that the 


fact that Dow Chemical is head- 
quartered in a small, pleasant town 
in central Michigan, far from the 
bustle of New York, Chicago, or 
other headquarter cities. You could 
deduce from it that the company 
though big and solid must be a little 
slow on the uptake, a little behind 
the pack. 

Dow’s competitors don’t think 
that. Dow is known as perhaps the 


most flexible and _ fastest-moving- 


company in the chemical industry— 
and no wonder. In 10 years, Dow 
has invested about $1.1-billion in 
new plant and equipment. It has 
agricultural chemicals that yield 7% 
of its sales, metals that also yield 
7% as well as plastics (35% of 
sales) and chemicals (51%). In the 
next two years, it seems certain to 
pass $1-billion in annual sales. 

Dow may be the most integrated 
of all chemical companies, and it 
certainly seems to spread across 
more economic areas. [t is in 35 
businesses, from pharmaceuticals to 
building materials. In its 1961 fiscal 
year (which ended last May) prod- 
ucts new in the past five years ac- 
counted for 8% of sales. It was one 
of the first chemical companies to 
go heavily into foreign operations 
and today is heavily committed 
abroad. 

Cost-price-profit squeeze. Because 
it has always drawn so much of its 
revenue from basic chemicals and 
products easily mass produced, Dow 
has been in a constant cost-price- 
profit squeeze for nearly 10 years. 
The big petroleum companies moved 
into products such as ammonia, and 
foreign producers flooded the U.S. 
with products such as soda ash. And 
prices were hammered down. 

Dow’s answer has been to embark 
on “forward integration” —either 
making an end product from mate- 
rial it also sells to fabricators, or buy- 
ing up an end-product producer. It 
has supplied chemicals for the manu- 
facture of pharmaceuticals, so last 
year it bought Allied Laboratories, 
Inc. And in addition to controlling 
one outlet for some of its products, 
it is in another growth industry. It 
makes both automobile antifreeze 
and magnesium, so now it has 
formed an automotive sales group to 
market Dowgard, a permanent cool- 
ant for cars, and magnesium die 
castings to the automobile manufac- 
turers. 

Keeping the profit margin up is 
always the problem. But Leland 
Doan may have discovered the 
formula in moving from older prod- 
ucts into his forward integration. 
“We want,” he says, “to get into 
things where the utility and not the 
competition dictates the price.” End 
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Professional center 


Can new 
home unite 
engineers? 


Towering center marks 
new stage toward unifying 
engineering specialties 


Engineers of the U.S. have been 
getting themselves organized for 
more than a century—the civil engi 
neers formed the first professional 
society in 1852. The latest symbol of 
their professional unity and stand- 
ing is the shining steel, stone, and 
glass tower just completed at the 
northwest end of United Nations 
Plaza in New York (picture). 
Hopefully tagged the United ,En- 
gineering Center, this headquarters 
for 19 engineering societies marks a 


new stage in the unification of the 


profession. 

But though some 350,000 engineers 
can look to it as their profes- 
sional home, at least half a million 
more are in societies not yet par- 
ticipating in the center. And within 
itself, the center contains a complex 
of organizations that no one has yet 
had the courage to chart completely. 
Some of the participating societies, 
too, are themselves federations of 
individual professional _ societies. 
Organizational unity in the profes- 
sion is still to come. 

The new home that could serve as 
a focus for such unity—the $12-mil- 
lion center—is practically paid for, 
and all tax-free. The professional so- 
cieties are nonprofit operations, and 
the cost of the building was covered 
by contributions from engineers and 
their companies, plus sums to come 
from sale of the societies’ old build- 
ing just off Fifth Avenue. 

Proliferating. Part of the organi- 
zational tangle results from growth. 
When Andrew Carnegie, in 1904, 
gave money for the erection of the 
old building as a united headquarters 
for America’s engineers, he was pro- 
viding for 16,000 members, organ- 
ized in only three societies. 

Today, the profession claims to be 
one of the country’s biggest. More 
than that, the development of new 
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Just completed in New York is $12-million United Engineering Center, housing 19 
societies in complex organizational setup—with many others located elsewhere. 
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Mr. H. Thomas Hallowell, Jr., left, and Mr. Robert L. Sproat, Director of Research, right. 


ICKS 
IRELAND! 


‘*... the far-sighted policies and ready cooperation 
of the Irish government made Ireland a logical 
spot for our continuing world-wide growth.’’ 


Mr. H. Thomas Hallowell, Jr., President, 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Penna. 





Another famous American company, Standard Pressed Steel, has 
chosen Ireland for its newest overseas plant! During the last three years 
more than one hundred industries from all parts of the world have come 
to Ireland to set up operations. Manufacturing primarily for export, 
their products range from chewing gum to ships. 

“Shannon’s free port and excellent air transportation,” writes 
Mr. Hallowell, “make possible speedy service to our many customers 
throughout the globe, providing a favorable climate for our new SPS 
manufacturing and distributing facilities. Shannon provides a great 
number of fine men and women; intelligent, hard-working and eager to 
be trained in the various skills required for our operations.” 

Ireland’s incentives offered manufacturers are exceptional. At Shan- 
non, for firms using air freight to a substantial extent, standard factory 
bays for renting are available at reasonable rates. There is full exemp- 
tion from government tax on exports profits until 1983. Outright, non- 
repayable cash grants help you to equip your factory with machinery, 
and train your workers. Other advantages include preferential treatment 
for your products in many countries, reasonable wage scales, ample 
power, and a plentiful supply of interested, intelligent labor. 

Write today for details. The Development Authority’s New York 
office is ready to assist you. 





If you do not use air freight, the rest of the country can 
still offer you plenty of sites, non-repayable grants for 
building and equipping your factory, and tax exemption 
for 10 years, with a tapering off period of another 5 years. 











IRISH INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0848 
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engineering specialties has at least 
kept pace with the rushing expan- 
sion of science and technology. 

In the new center, the older 
branches still bulk large: ASCE 
(civil), AIME (mining, metallurgical, 
petroleum), ASME (mechanical), 
AIEE (electrical), and AICE (chem- 
ical). Each is organized internally 
to represent special areas—ASME 
now has 24 divisions, including such 
specialities as management and nu- 
clear engineering. But the new build- 
ing has room also for industrial, 
illuminating, and air-conditioning 
engineers, to say nothing of the So- 
ciety of Women Engineers. 

Maze. With this proliferation, 
there is no one organizational struc- 
ture that contains and comprehends 
all of the activities “united” at the 
center. 

The United Engineering Trustees, 
Inc., established years ago by the 
“founder societies,” owns and oper- 
ates the building. Participating 
groups, however, include not only 
individual societies but some other 
cooperative efforts at unification. 
The Engineers Joint Council, for one, 
takes in some societies resident at 
the center, but not all, and includes 
also societies not in the center. The 
Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development has its own cooperat- 
ing list. 

Empty floors. Yet it’s a safe bet 
that when the building is dedicated 
Nov. 9, two of its 20 floors will still 
be empty—even though the Dept. 
of Commerce lists almost a hundred 
national engineer societies, many al- 
ready in the New York area but not 
tenants of the center. 

The National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, for example, main- 
tains its own headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and so do a dozen or 
more other national engineering so- 
cieties. Almost as many focus on 
Chicago. 

Sources of strength. If the new 
center is not yet headquarters for an 
“American Engineers Assn.,” it does 
have some strong assets. It houses 
the Engineering Societies’ Library, 
largest of its kind in the free world, 
and the Engineering Index, which 
keeps track of literature pouring out 
of Russia and 44 other countries in 
248 areas of interest. 

Someday the center will also be 
the engineers’ own showcase, but as 
yet the engineers haven’t managed 
to decide who might exhibit what in 
the 6,000 sq. ft. of exhibit space 
forming a great hall behind the huge 
windows. Engineering officialdom is 
unworried, though. “The societies 
are well managed, of course,” says 
one top officer. “After all, we’re all 
engineers, you know.” End 
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In management 


Executives feel board of directors should 
keep lookout for conflicts of interest 


“Corporate directors should make certain their own 
business relations are conducted on a strictly ethical 
basis and that they do not take advantage of their 
positions as board members for personal gains.” In 
turning the spotlight on corporate directors and com- 
pany ethics, the latest National Industrial Conference 
Board survey has elicited this and other pungent com- 
ments from top management in 130 manufacturing 
companies. 

Most executives would limit the board’s role in 
matters of ethics to formulating or overseeing company 
policy and making sure that officers of proven honesty 
and integrity are employed. Some are convinced that 
the outside director does not have time to get involved 
in day-to-day company operations; he would be taking 
on a responsibility he would be in no position to 
fulfill if he delved too deeply into the activities of his 
company. 

Conflicts of interest should be the prime ethical 
concern of corporate boards. On this point there is 
almost complete agreement in the survey. One com- 
pany in three now has a written policy statement on 
that subject, compared with the one in 10 that were 
turned up in NICB’s survey in November, 1960. Few 
companies last year were using questionnaires to un- 
cover potential conflicts, but about one-fourth of the 
surveyed companies are now using them. !n some 
cases, employees returned their questionnaires to out- 
side auditors or lawyers. 


Advertising still used widely 
to sign up specialized personnel 


Both large and small companies still depend heavily 
on advertising to recruit specialized personnel for 
scientific, professional, and technical work, according 
to the current Personnel Policies Forum study of the 
Bureau of National Affairs. However, in a breakdown 
between larger companies and those with less than 
1,000 employees, wide variations are reported in the 
success of this and other direct recruiting methods. 

When cost is not considered, the most successful 
methods for the smaller companies are: advertising, 
41% of the companies; employment agencies, 22%; 
field recruiting, 19%; employee referral, 6%; on-campus 
recruiting, 3%. For the larger companies, advertising 
is most productive for 33%; on-campus recruiting, 28%; 
employment agencies, 16%; field recruiting, 13%; em- 
ployee referral, 5%. 

But when costs and other factors are important to 
companies, there are changes in ratings. No smaller 
companies vote for on-campus recruiting in this cate- 
gory, but it is the favorite method of 27% of the larger 
companies. Other means include field recruiting, chosen 
by 19% of the smaller and 13% of the larger companies; 
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employment agencies, 16% and 13%; employee referral, 
6% each. In this category, advertising is first choice of 
about half of the smaller and one-third of the larger 
companies. 

Forum members also report using executive search- 
ers, technical and professional societies, employer 
associations, unions, applications from prospective 
employees, trade contacts, and “the grape vine” in 
attempting to solve the specialized personnel shortage 
by direct means. 


Continuing demand for services 
of management consultants is predicted 


Management consultants can look for continuing boom 
times, over the next few years at least, predicts E. A. 
Butler, president of E. A. Butler Associates, Inc., in a 
new survey and analysis, Pros and Cons of Manage- 
ment Consultants. 

More than six out of 10 companies queried said they 
were satisfied with their consultants and would hire 
them again. Opposing this—and stressed in Butler's 
interpretation of the data—is the fact that 28.8% were 
not at all sure they'd care to be repeat customers for 
the particular consultant they had used. 

Satisfied or not, more than half of the companies had 
used management consultants within the past three 
years, and 20% within the past five years. Butler bases 
his prediction for continuing good times for consultants 
on this snowballing use. 


Management briefs 


Mutual of New York will drop the post of chairman of 
the board in favor of increasing its general management 
group from three men to six, when Chmn. Louis W. 
Dawson retires Dec. 1. Realignment of managerial 
responsibilities calls for four vice-presidents to move 
into newly created senior vice-presidencies. Pres. Roger 
Hull gives growth, greater complexity, and introduction 
of new lines of business as reasons for the new executive 
setup. 


The Society for the Advancement of Management and 
the National Office Management Assn. will merge their 
monthly publications in January. SAM and NOMA see 
the merger as a possible start of a new organization era 
for the welter of management associations. 


Executives should write more of their memos—by hand, 
that is. That’s the opinion of Alister Warren, in The 
Manager, journal of the British Institute of Manage- 
ment. He believes office economies would be effected 
and the executive would get faster reactions and replies. 
Overworked typists may shout, “Hear! Hear!” But the 
author concedes that management habits and fear of 
loss of face are two formidable barriers to getting his 
idea adopted. 
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GOVERNMENT 


Kennedy poised to hit housing bias 


President may soon order federal agencies regulating 
housing and lending to tighten up against 
discrimination—as urged by Civil Rights Commission 


Pres. Kennedy may soon fulfill the 
campaign pledge that he would is- 
sue “an executive order against dis- 
crimination in federal housing pro- 
grams.” 

The U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights last week recommended to 
Kennedy that he order the various 
housing agencies to take steps to 
assure equal opportunity in housing 
built or operated under programs 
they insure or subsidize. 

In a controversial move, the com- 
mission—with two of its six mem- 
\ bers dissenting—also recommended 
asking federal agencies regulating 
banks and savings and loan institu- 
tions to do likewise. 

This week, the stage seemed to be 
set for some sort of order or policy 
s statement, although officials at both 
' the White House and the housing 
agencies say there’s no draft ready 
for Kennedy yet. 

Officials say that for political rea- 
sons, this would be a good time to do 
the deed. The flare-up of Southern 
reaction would be somewhat dissi- 
pated by January, when Congress 
returns to town. It also would be bet- 
ter for the Democrats to issue such 
an order—if it’s to come at all—a 
full year before election when it does 
not seem a blatant bid for votes. 

Not too tough. Administration of- 
ficials agree that if and when the 
Kennedy order is handed down, it 
won't be a rough one, with tough 
enforcement procedures. It’s more 
likely to be a policy statement, with 
instructions for the housing agen- 
cies and the bank regulators to look 
into the discrimination problem and 
see whether there are things they 
could be doing that they aren’t doing 
now. 

The Civil Rights Commission 
itself views its recommendations 
mainly as suggestions; it doesn’t ex- 
pect them to be adopted in toto. The 
bipartisan agency was created in 
1957 to study civil rights problems 
and report to the President and Con- 
gress. Congress this year extended 
its life to September, 1963. It has no 
| enforcement powers, but has effec- 
| tively spotlighted such problems as 
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Negro voting rights, school discrimi- 
nation, and the like. 

Chairman of the commission is 
John A. Hannah, president of Michi- 
gan State University. Other mem- 
bers are Erwin N. Griswold, dean of 
the Harvard Law School; Spotts- 
wood W. Robinson III, dean of the 
Howard University Law School; 
Robert S. Rankin, Duke University 
political science professor; Robert 
G. Storey, former dean of the South- 
erm Methodist University Law 
School; and Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, president of the University 
of Notre Dame. 


1. Commission’s advice 


The commission’s 200-page report 
(for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C.) is 
an impressive analysis of segrega- 
tion and discrimination in housing, 
and the role played by the govern- 
ment’s housing agencies, private 
builders, and private lenders. 

Its main recommendations are 
these: 

= That the President issue an 
executive order directing “all fed- 
eral agencies concerned with hous- 
ing and with home mortgage credit 
to shape their policies and practices” 
to achieve the “national objective of 
equal opportunity in housing.” 

* That the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration take “appropriate steps” 
to assure that builders and develop- 
ers will not discriminate in the sale 
or lease of housing built with FHA 
and VA assistance. 

# That FHA, VA, and Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Assn. take “appro- 
priate steps” to assure that lending 
institutions with which they deal do 
not practice discrimination. 

# That housing built with FNMA 
special assistance funds (which 
amounts to government loans) be on 
an “open occupancy” basis—that is, 
sold or rented on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. 

# That “the federal government, 
either by executive or Congres- 
sional action, take appropriate meas- 


ures” to require all mortgage lend- 
ing institutions supervised by a fed- 
eral agency to “conduct such busi- 
ness on a nondiscriminatory basis.” 

How to do it. In a footnote, the 
commission offered some ideas on 
how all this might be done. It sug- 
gested that FHA might make non- 
discrimination in lending a require- 
ment for its “approval” of lending 
institutions, while VA might require 
a lender to agree in writing not to 
discriminate in order to be eligible 
for a loan guarantee. FNMA might 
require those selling mortgages to 
the agency to certify they “maintain 
nondiscriminatory policies and prac- 
tices in mortgage lending.” 

Assuming such regulations were 
adopted, the question comes down 
to this: A lender may have any one 
of a dozen reasons for denying a 
borrower a loan, and even if he re- 
fused a loan to a Negro because of 
race, how can this be proved? 

After all, no would-be borrower— 
whatever his color—has a right to 
force a bank to lend him thousands 
of dollars. Furthermore, the Wash- 
ington agencies supervising the 
banks agree that race may properly 
be taken into account in deciding 
whether to make a real estate loan. 

Enforcement. Top housing offi- 
cials also admit that enforcing such 
a policy on sale or financing of the 
individual home is practically im- 
possible. There’s no intention of 
having FHA, VA, or any other 
agency tell the individual home- 
owner that he has to sell his house to 
a Negro, or to anyone else. 

On the other hand, where a large 
number of homes or apartments are 
involved, it may be relatively easy 
to amass fairly conclusive circum- 
stantial evidence that a developer is 
refusing to sell or rent to Negroes 
solely on the basis of their race. 


Il. Where the agencies stand 


There’s no question that Kennedy- 
appointed officials of the housing 
agencies favor handling matters 
about the way they are now. FHA, 
VA, and FNMA administrators all 
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Our Bid Too High? 


Could be, if you’re competing against a Mimik shop. — 


A versatile Mimik Tracer, applied to your existing 
machine tools, and backed by Mimik’s unique 
performance guarantee, ensures that competitive 
edge. 

A low cost but big step to automation with 


Send for details 
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Mimik-man 
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growing SOUTHWEST. We specialize in 


EVERYTHING 
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sign/engineering/cost estimation/real property fi- 
nancing/construction supervision/property leasing/ 
management and maintenance. The T. J. Bettes 
Company now offers you a diversified company to 
serve your every real estate need—a virtual de- 
partment store of property development services. 
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1, Texas 
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At no obligation, I’m interested in obtaining infor- 

mation about how your All Inclusive Development 

program can assist my company’s expansion to or 

within the Southwest. T. J. Bettes Company, Box 
1328, Houston 1, Texas 
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told the Civil Rights Commission 
their agencies should not get in- 
volved in telling local developers 
whom to sell or rent to. 

FHA Commissioner Neal J. Hardy 
told the Civil Rights Commission 
that as far as state and local anti- 
discrimination laws are concerned 
he believes that enforcement is not 
FHA’s responsibility. FHA will re- 
fuse to do business with a builder 
who is found to be violating such 
laws—but the agency, Hardy says, 
“should be neither a fact-finding nor 
a policing authority for enforcement 
of state and local laws.” 

Hardy said flatly that he would 
not even contemplate an open-occu- 
pancy requirement in FHA-assisted 
housing without a directive “from 
the Congress or the executive.” 

The Public Housing Administra- 
tion insists that Negroes share equi- 
tably in public housing programs 
(non-whites occupy 46% of public 
housing units). But the agency al- 
lows local custom to dictate segre- 
gation, which is the usual practice. 

The Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion allows redevelopers to control 
rental or sale of housing built in 
former slum areas. 

Banking agencies. The Federal 
Reserve Board, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp., the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency told the com- 
mission they oppose mixing social 





reform with their primary function 
of insuring the economic soundness 
of the banks they supervise. 

As Commissioner Robert G. 
Storey said in his dissent, “Private 
financial institutions . . . are _pri- 
marily business institutions and not 
institutions for social reform. 
Private institutions will lend their 
money on a nondiscriminatory basis 
when it is in their self-interest.” 

Fed Chmn. William McC. Martin 
told the commission: “Neither the 
Federal Reserve nor any other bank 
supervisory agency has—or should 
have—authority to compel officers 
and directors of any bank to make 
any loan against their judgment.” 
Martin said that “since banks are 
primarily trustees of depositors’ 
funds .. . it is entirely appropriate 
for them to take cognizance of his- 
torical patterns in real estate val- 
ues.” And FDIC Chmn. Erle Cocke 
suggested that in fact banks might 
have the obligation to deny a mort- 
gage loan to a Negro if it “might 
have a serious effect upon values in 
a neighborhood.” 

So far, the only federal agency to 
adopt any position on the question 
is the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, which supervises savings 
and loan institutions. Last June the 
board adopted a resolution opposing 
discrimination. However, it has no 
plans to set up fact-finding or en- 
forcement procedures. 





Airlines plan to cut frills 


To reduce costs, they are proposing to eliminate the 
selling of alcoholic beverages on coach 
flights and to start charging passengers for food 


Top management of the financially 
pressed airline industry was called 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board 
recently and admonished to cut 
costs. The burden of the board’s 
message: eliminate some of the frills 
offered passengers and concentrate 
more on basic transportation. 

Proposals. Waiving antitrust re- 
strictions, the CAB authorized the 
airlines to meet in concert and come 
up with proposals for dealing with 
two cost items, food and “no show” 
passengers. This week, the carriers 
are reviewing suggestions that 
stemmed from that meeting. If there 
is unanimous agreement, the follow- 
ing proposals will be filed with the 
board for its approval: 


" Begin charging pass: gers for 


food now free on coach flights. 

« Stop serving alcoholic drinks on 
coach flights. Airlines now charge 
for these, but dropping drinks from 
coach service would make a sharper 
differentiation between first-class 
and coach flights. Passengers have 
been deserting first-class for coach 
in steadily increasing numbers. 

« Eliminate the expense involved 
in allowing passengers to book spe- 
cific seats on luxury flights. 

No show. Industry representatives 
are still working on the knotty prob- 
lem of passengers who make reser- 
vations and then don’t use them. 
One possibility: adding a reservation 
charge in the basic ticket fee, to be 
refunded only if the passenger 
boards his flight. End 
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Britain’s bid 
to join 
Common Market 


Plain talk 


Possible snags 


Macmillan 
shifts 
his cabinet 


Butler’s role 


International outlook Bi 


October 14, 1961 


Britain is making an impressive play for admittance to the six-nation 
European Economic Community (EEC). 

This week in Paris the British met in a preliminary session with the EEC 
ministerial council. The ministers felt that before hard negotiations between 
London and the Six get under way in Brussels next month, the British 
ought first to spell out their attitude toward the EEC. In particular, the 
French wanted to grill the British on several negotiating points. 


The British passed the Paris test with flying colors. In laying the British 
case before the EEC ministers, Edward Heath, Lord Privy Seal and chief 
British figure in EEC talks, made it plain that London is seeking straight- 
forward EEC membership. 

Heath said his government would accept every article of the EEC treaty 
as it stands, thus avoiding the time-consuming job of renegotiating various 
sections of the treaty. Special problems, such as Britain’s Commonwealth 
ties, will be handled by tacking on protocol agreements to the treaty. 

Heath confirmed that once Britain enters the Common Market, it would 
also join other EEC institutions such as the Coal and Steel Community and 
Euratom. Britain, Heath added, was also willing to accept the political 
implications of the EEC treaty. 


In short, the way has been cleared for detailed bargaining between London 
and EEC members. There’s a good chance that most negotiations will be 
over by mid-1962, with Britain becoming a member by next fall. 

Of Britain’s three major negotiating issues—agriculture, Commonwealth 
relations, and the future of the European Free Trade Assn. (EFTA) part- 
ners—only the snags over Commonwealth problems could block its rapid 
entry into EEC. 


British Prime Minister Macmillan has reshuffled his cabinet in long-range 
preparation for the next election, slated for 1963. 

Macmillan has appointed a bright young politician, Iain Macleod, to 
take charge of the Conservative Party organization. As Colonial Secretary, 
Macleod has handled effectively the thankless task of helping liquidate 
what's left of Britain’s empire. 

The 47-year-old Macleod will wield great power as chairman of the 
party, leader of the House of Commons, and cabinet member. Some 
observers think that Macmillan has picked him as an eventual successor. 


R. A. Butler, from whom Macleod takes the two highest party offices, is 
still the senior minister next to the Prime Minister. 

If Macmillan were to retire soon, Butler would be the most likely 
successor. Butler, however, is 58, and if Macmillan hangs on several years 
longer, which now seems to be quite likely, Butler may no longer be in the 
running. 

Although he has lost two posts, Butler will remain as home secretary 
and will take charge of the cabinet committee directing the Common 
Market negotiations. As he is known to doubt that Britain should join EEC, 
the appointment will fill two tactical purposes: 
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Bonn officials 
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* Reassure hostile groups in the Tory party that Commonwealth and 
farming interests will be firmly looked after. 
# Warn Common Market officials they can’t push the British too hard. 


The second big change puts another senior cabinet minister, Henry Brooke, 
side by side with Chancellor of the Exchequer Selwyn Lloyd in the 
Treasury. His job will be something like director of the budget, and will 
include forward planning of all public expenditures. 

This fits into the new five-year planning experiment being built up by 
Lloyd [BI Sep.9’61,p47]. It also strengthens the hand of the Treasury 
in curbing departmental spending and leaves the Chancellor free to frame 
economic policy. 


Bonn is deeply disturbed by what it believes is Washington policymaking 
by trial balloon. That’s how it regards the stream of “private utterances” 
on the German question by influential Americans such as Sens. Mansfield, 
Fulbright, and Humphrey, and Gen. Clay. 

In Bonn’s view, U.S. officials have taken to scolding the West Germans 
to make them face the realities of the international situation. In almost 
every instance, says Bonn, “facing the realities” amounts to accepting the 
division of Germany, with a degree of recognition for the East German 
regime and possibly some form of disengagement in Central Europe. 

Bonn officials months ago recognized that West Germany would have 
to make substantial concessions as part of the Allies’ search for a Berlin 
settlement with the Soviets. But they counted on the U.S. giving them a 
chance to break the unpleasant news to the West German public in a 
slow, orderly fashion—once Bonn’s new government was formed after 
the election. 

As one official puts it: “After years of hearing about the West’s determina- 
tion on German reunification, and that Bonn was the only legal German 
government, the German people are totally unprepared for what's coming 


” 


now. 


With public and press reaction to U.S. utterances bordering on the violent, 
the West German government—already in the midst of touchy cabinet- 
forming negotiations—has gone on the defensive. Rather than trying to 
prepare the public for the concessions that are almost certainly in store, 
it has been forced to deny them. 

There could be serious consequences. Short-term, Bonn might have to 
take a more inflexible stand in negotiations with the Soviets later this fall. 

Longer-range, the present trouble could have a lasting influence on the 
foreign policy outlook of Bonn’s new government. Talk of a sellout by 
the West could prompt Bonn to start looking for its own solutions to its 
problems. To some, this might mean seeking a rapprochement with the 
Russians through neutralism. More likely, it would embolden nationalist 
sentiment. 

Then, there’s the powerful personality of Defense Minister Strauss, who 
is calling for a stronger West German political voice in international affairs 
and atomic weapons for the Bundeswehr. The present situation could speed 
his emergence as the leading West German politician. That would raise 
the prospect of a second de Gaulle-type leader in the Atlantic Alliance. 
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ALMOST ANYTHING CAN BE IMPROVED... 
IN PLASTICS MOLDED BY GENERAL AMERICAN 





AMF wanted a durable, lightweight, inexpensive child’s car body. General American helped provide the answer. 


Every youngster can now drive around in style—and the 
Junior Toy Division of AMF Industries has an exception- 
ally marketable entry in the truly compact car field. By 
replacing metals with molded plastics in the body and 
steering column, General American helped AMF save over 
two-thirds on tooling costs alone. What’s more, there are 
fewer assembly operations and the color is molded right 
in. Even silk screening on the sides is done by General 
American before these components are delivered to 
AMF. The lighter weight cuts shipping costs, too. 

Resourceful solutions to plastics problems are to be ex- 





GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 3, Illinois * Offices in principal cities 


pected at General American, where plastics specialists 
are backed by the largest and most varied molding facili- 
ties in the world. For the Space Scout, General American 
specialists helped engineer the components, made and 
tested the prototype, developed the method of silk 
screening, and then molded the parts of high density 
polyethylene. 

If you'd like to move more profitably 
into plastics, you’ll certainly find it pays 
to plan with General American. 
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Ranger 1 was exhibited by NASA. The 
300-Ib. lunar impact spacecraft will be 
launched at Canaveral in a week or so. 
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Coliseum in New York had three floors filled with capsules, spacecraft, satellites, 
boosters, missiles and components—developed by 200 companies. 
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U.S. space hopes: 
fuzzy now, fine later 


Rocket society meeting sees the latest hardware and hears 
the latest news. For a few years, we’ll lag behind 
Russia because our present boosters just don’t have the lift 


Quiet confidence in eventual U.S. 
prospects in space was the keynote 
of speakers at the American Rocket 
Society’s Space Flight Report to the 
Nation in New York this week. But 
immediate prospects sounded none 
too rosy, as the speakers skidded 
lightly over a number of contro- 
versial subjects. Generally, U.S. sci- 
entists believe that most of the prob- 
lems of exploring near space can be 
solved with reasonable ease in a 
reasonable time—however not right 
now. 

The backdrop for these forward 
looks was a spectacular display of 
the latest concepts and hardware in 
rockets and space that have been 
developed by more than 200 compa- 
nies (pictures). 

One thing that emerged from the 
matter-of-fact discussions was that 
in the four years since the Russians 
fired the first Sputnik, U.S. scien- 
tists have staked out the precise 
areas where they feel they must con- 
centrate their space efforts. These 
fields spread broadly across most of 
the physical and many of the bio- 
logical sciences; frequently, as in 


celestial mechanics and_bioastro- 
nautics, they straddle several disci- 
plines. 


1. The booster handicap 


No one at the meeting questioned 
and few tried to hide the fact that 
U.S. space efforts in the next few 
years will look ineffectual compared 
with the Russians’ because the U.S. 
lacks first-stage booster capability. 
The latest, and most disappointing, 
result of the lack of a big U.S. 
booster was made official by Dr. 
William H. Pickering, director of 
Caltech’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
and president-elect of the rocket 
society. He said that if the U.S. 
goes through with its shot toward 
Venus, scheduled for next summer, 
the probe will have to be stripped 
down to bare bones. 

The culprit is the heralded Atlas- 
Centaur rocket system, which is re- 
ported to have slipped five to six 
months behind schedule. The Cen- 
taur part of the system—which is 
our first hydrogen-burning rocket— 
is going to have to be replaced 
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F-1 liquid engine, with 1.5-million-lb. thrust, looks like this. 
Made by Rocketdyne, it will be used in Saturn S-1-B first. 


®8OGaay : 
M8 ences » Pu Gine 


| Latest mockup of Agena-B liquid fuel rocket engine for Analysis of components is aided by this Beckman & Whitley, 
second-stage use was displayed by Bell Aerosystems Co. Inc., camera that can take 26,000 pictures per second. 


Lunar rover was one of a dozen sugges-__‘ Full-size oscillating-electron ion engine was operated by United Aircraft. Tiny 
tions for exploring the moon. It carries propulsion systems of this general type will be used on long, unmanned probes 
RCA banner. into space, once big boosters lob satellites beyond earth’s atmosphere. 
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because it does more electrically! 


Here’s the brilliantly-engineered new Olympia SGE-21 Elec- 
tric . . . with more electrified functions than any other type- 
writer on the market today! A solid investment in efficiency 
... with every advanced new feature designed to provide the 


ultimate in responsive action . . . simplicity of operation... 
and superior results. Precision-built for quality and reli- 
ability in Western Germany . . . it’s the world’s finest type- 
writer to do business with. 

Electrified functions include . . . a big 46-key BALANCED 
KEYBOARD With ELECTRA-SWIFT TOUCH . . . CUSHION-GLIDE 


CARRIAGE RETURN .. . with muted, high-speed action. . . 
FIVE AUTOMATIC REPEATER KEYS... LINE SPACING REPEATER 

. CARRIAGE INTERRUPTOR KEY . . . SHIFT and SEGMENT 
LOCK KEYS . . . TABULATOR SET and CLEAR KEYS . . . SPACE 
BAR and BACK SPACE KEY. 

In addition, the SGE-21 comes fully-equipped with a 
score of other outstanding Olympia features for easier, 
faster, finer typing. Unique INTERCHANGEABLE CARRIAGES 

. available in three sizes (13”-15”-18”") . . . means one 
Olympia SGE-21 can do the work of several machines. For 
speedier, more accurate paper insertion there’s an AUTO- 


MATIC PAPER INJECTOR-EJECTOR. 

The CORRECTING SPACE BAR is a horizontal half-spacing 
feature ...ideal for insertion of omitted letters, or for equal- 
izing right-hand margins. And, Olympia’s VERTICAL HALF- 
SPACING provides the proper line spacing (112) for ruled 
index cards and standard ruled paper . . . perfect for equa- 
tions, too. 

Be sure to see... test...and compare this magnificent new 
Olympia SGE-21 Electric before you decide on any other. 
Consult the Yellow Pages for the name of your nearest 
authorized Olympia Dealer . . . he’s a typewriter expert... 
with the experience and facilities to serve you best. 

Olympia Division, Inter-Continental Trading Corpora- 
tion, 90 West Street, New York 6, New York. 

In Canada: Olympia Business Machines Co. (Canada) 
Ltd., 25 Mobile Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario. 
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by an Atlas-Agena-B second-stage. 

Venus hopes. The National Aero- 
nautics & Space Administration still 
hopes to glean important data about 
Venus from the stripped-down Mar- 
iner. But the substitution is a blow 
to hopes that the U.S. unmanned 
space program will be able to match 
or surpass the Russians the next 
time Venus comes into proper firing 
alignment with the earth. 

Last December, the Soviets scored 
a partial success with an exploratory 
Venus shot. Now, with the Atlas- 
Centaur shot postponed, it looks as 
if they can once more out-spectacu- 
lar the U.S. if they choose. 

There’s widespread unhappiness 
over this state of affairs in the U.S. 
aerospace industry. The close to 
1500 company, government, and 
university representatives at the 
rocket society meeting were per- 
fectly aware that the public is going 
to expect something more than a 
second-best showing by the civilian 
space program from NASA’s §$1.7- 





billion budget for fiscal 1962. 





Just being unhappy is not enough, 
but little can apparently be done 
right now to right the balance. Such 
is the lag in big boosters that for 
another year or so NASA cannot 
even try to put a small communica- 
tions satellite into “stationary” orbit, 
some 22,300 mi. above the earth. 


ll. Distant, brighter future 


When they look further ahead, 
U.S. space scientists discard their 
glum opinions; for the long term, 
our prospects look good to them. 
NASA is already looking beyond 
the Saturn-Centaur-Rover programs 


| 
4 


James Van Allen, fowa State physicist, 
says U.S. space ambitions have outrun 
capabilities in some fields. 
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that sometime around 1967 will put 
a three-man team on the moon. It’s 
concentrating on such things as 
more reliable launch vehicles, recov- 
ery and reuse of first-stage boosters, 
the logistics of building, testing, and 
transporting giant boosters to the 
Canaveral launch site. 

Although the present generation 
of space boosters is still some years 
from usability, the space engineers 
are already planning larger rocket 
engines that will dwarf them. Nova 
boosters in the 12-million-Ib. thrust 
range are on the drawing boards, 
and the planners are turning to 
vastly greater power in the ranges 
of 30-million, 50-million, and even 
100-million Ib. 

North American Aviation’s 
Chauncey J. Hamlin, Jr., sketched 
for the meeting what might be in- 
volved in a 100-million-Ib., 10-stage 
rocket that could land a team of 
astronauts on Mars. Such a rocket, 
he said, would be 665 ft. tall, top- 
ping the Washington Monument by 
110 ft.; it would have to be prepared 
for launching from a gantry strung 
between two aircraft carriers. 

Must it be? There’s considerable 
question whether such a_ gigantic 
booster will ever be needed. It may 
prove simpler to send smaller pack- 


‘ages aloft separately, to be linked 


together at a rendezvous in space. 
NASA is seriously considering both 
techniques, and a decision is ex- 
pected before Christmas. 

Rocket boosters aren’t the only 
feature of U.S. efforts at space pro- 
pulsion. An equally active effort is 
being made to develop very small 
space engines, producing only a few 
pounds of thrust. These comparative 





Bi 


Wernher von Braun says test flight of 
Saturn C-1, first of NASA’s multimillion- 
Ib. thrust boosters, will be soon. 


W. H. Pickering, director of Caltech’s jet ii 
propulsion lab, thinks NASA program Hi 
will also meet military needs. 


midgets will propel unmanned satel- 
lites into the far reaches of space, 
once the big boosters have gotten 
them out of the earth’s atmosphere. 
Early prototypes of ion and nuclear 
engines are already being tested for 
this purpose (picture, page 159). 


Ill. Is military shortchanged? 


The recent public furor over the 
U.S. military posture in space was 





Gen. T. C. Bedwell, Jr., of Air Force 


Aerospace Medical Center, stresses 
need for more bioastronautical work. 
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in the minds of many delegates. 
Pickering flatly denied the frequent 
charge that potential military re- 
quirements were being lost in the 
effort to get the civilian program un- 
der way. Said Pickering: “If and 
when manned military weapons sys- 
tems for use in space are defined, 
the research work of NASA will pay 
off very quickly.” 

But Pickering’s position was ques- 
tioned vigorously by some experts, 
led by Trevor Gardner, president of 
Hycon Mfg. Co., and Gen. Bernard 
A: Schriever, head of the Air Force 
Systems Command. Even Pickering 
does not argue that some day the 
Air Force may need more advanced 
manned vehicles than those that 
NASA is developing. But he does 
not agree with Schriever’s conten- 
tion that the military security of the 
U.S. may soon depend on the exist- 
ence of a nowerful aerosnace force. 

Gen. Schriever, however, made it 
clear to the 1,500 or more delegates 
at the rocket society meeting that he 
and presumably the Air Force— 
are not budging. The U. S., Schriever 
said, “cannot rule out the possibility 
of ‘technical surprises’ that could 
drastically affect our national secu- 
rity. The most probable area is new 
dynamic breakthroughs in space.’ 

Schriever told the New York meet- 
ing that “in the past” the U.S. space 
program has functioned under an 
‘unnecessary division” of the so- 
called peaceful uses of space and 
military programs. The space race 
will not be won by technology, but 
rather on how well it is managed, 
Schriever said. 

Bioastronautics. One point where 
the military and civilian space ex- 
perts find general agreement is the 
need for an immediate increase in 
bioastronautics research. U.S. am- 
bitions in this field have greatly ex- 
ceeded scientific competence, ac- 
cording to Dr. James A. Van Allen, 
head of the physics department at 
the State University of Iowa. 

Van Allen’s view is shared by 
Brig. Gen. T. C. Bedwell, Jr., chief of 
the Aerospace Medical Center at 
Brooks Air Force Base in Texas. 
Bedwell says that the most inter- 
esting fact to emerge from last 
week’s international astronomical 
meeting in Washington (page 165) 
was that Russian scientists are be- 
ginning to confirm what many in the 
U.S. have theorized: Manned space 
flight may not be so simple as it 
looks. 

The Air Force is becoming in- 
creasingly unhappy about the lack 
of bioastronautical knowledge as it 
pursues its Dyna-Soar manned 
boost-glide program. Bedwell says it 
is the scarcity of such knowledge 





that led the Air Force to coordinate 
its efforts in the field under a single 
command recently [BWM Oct.7’61, 
p75]. 


IV. Big contracts coming 


Money was very. much in the 
minds of company representatives 
at the rocket society meeting, as 
they went into corridor huddles be- 
tween the technical sessions. A mul- 
tibillion-dollar round of contracts is 
to be awarded by NASA in the next 
couple of months. And the comna- 
nies that win these contracts will be 
assured of a fat slice of the huge 
civilian appropriations coming in the 
next few years. 

Two of the big contracts to be 
awarded soon are for: 

= Production of the S-1 first stage 
of the Saturn booster. This 1.5-mil- 
lion-Ib.-thrust clustered rocket was 
developed by Dr. Wernher von 
Braun’s propulsion team at Marshall 
Space Center. 

# Building of the S-1-B, an even 
more powerful first-stage booster 
for manned space flights. The S-1-B 
plans call for clustering two or more 
giant F-1 rocket engines—already 
under development at North Ameri- 
can Aviation’s Rocketdyne Div.— 
into a first-stage system capable of 
delivering 3-million Ib. of thrust. 

By yearend, NASA will award its 
biggest-of-all contract so far. That’s 
for Apollo, the three-man space cap- 
sule that will carry the first U.S. 
astronauts to the moon and back. 
The Apollo contract is expected to 
come to several billion dollars even 
before a lunar landing is attempted. 

Coming tests. The next few weeks 
will see several key tests of NASA’s 
lunar program. The Saturn S-l 
booster, key building block for 
NASA’s long-shot hopes of beating 
the Russians to the moon, will be 
fired on its first ballistic flight. This 
big rocket consists of a cluster of 
eight Jupiters wrapped around a 
Redstone. 

Scheduled for next week is the 
firing of an early model of the 
Ranger space vehicle, which will do 
much of the exploratory work pre- 
liminary to the attempting of a 
manned lunar landing. On the pres- 
ent shoot, the Ranger is slated to 
sweep wide and deep into space, 
out 500,000 mi. or more, and to 
collect radiation data while checking 
the performance of the vehicle itselt. 

Still another upcoming firing is a 
Scout rocket for collecting radiation 
data. This will go up from NASA’s 
launch site at Wallops Island, Va. 
And another Tiros meteorological 
satellite will soon be put into earth 
orbit from Cape Canaveral. End 
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Now! ‘The three kinds 
of insurance a young 
businessman wants most — 
all in one new policy 


So ae 


Here’s a comprehensive life insurance program in one policy. 
Equitable’s new Planned Security Policy provides for your fam- 
ily, if you die: 7. Lump sum cash payment for beneficiary. 
2. Monthly income while children are growing up. For you, if you 
live: 3. Cash for your own retirement. 

The newest form of Living Insurance, Planned Security 
combines permanent life insurance with term insurance. The 
permanent life insurance builds cash values and helps you 
save. The decreasing term insurance provides extra protection 
when your family needs it most. All at an unchanging, low 
premium. And only from Equitable, the company that pio- 
neered Living Insurance ... with benefits for the living, for 
better living. Find out more. Call The Man from Equitable. 











3 questions to ask before you buy any 
one single life insurance policy 
1. Will it provide a cash payment large enough 


to cover heavy immediate expenses and enable 
your family to get a fresh start free of debt ? 


2. Will it guarantee a monthly income to help 
raise and educate your children ? 

3. Will it help take care of your retirement ? 
For complete details about Equitable’s new 
Planned Security Policy (issued up to age 45) 
call The Man from Equitable. 


tHE HQUITABLE | 


Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Home Office: 1285 Ave. of the Americas, N. Y. 19, N. Y. | 
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Is this man’s investment problem similar to yours? 


At the age of forty-three Mr. T. is 
president of a creative, fast-growing 
plastics fabricating firm he founded. 
He turns out a host of useful consumer 
products in a line that numbers more 
than fifty items. 

His company has each year re- 
ported consistently higher sales, and 
has always been a profitable opera- 
tion. Mr. T. came to Kidder, Peabody 
looking for fresh capital to accelerate 
its growth rate. A public financing 
provided this new money, allowing 
Mr. T. to step-up his expansion pro- 
gram five years ahead of his previous 


time-table. During the course of our 
relationship, Mr. T. turned to us for 
help with his personal investments. 
His salary provides him with ample 
disposable income and he was anx- 
ious to build a portfolio of growth 
stocks and special situations. We made 
our recommendations accordingly. As 
his financial status changes ((i.e., 
toward a more conservative portfolio 
for his eventual estate) we will con- 
tinue to make appropriate recommen- 
dations. 

Mr. T. is not one man. He is many 
men who get the kind of investment ser- 


Members New York, American, Boston, Philadelphia-Baltimore, Midwest and Pacific Coast Stock Exchanges 


‘ces Kidder. Peabody & Co. 


NEW YORK 17 WALL ST. HA 2-8900 
KI 5-1600 - 


CHICAGO 33 SO. CLARK ST. AN 3-7350 - 


NEW YORK 10 E. 45th ST. MU 2-7190 + BOSTON 75 FEDERAL ST. LI 2-6200 
SAN FRANCISCO 140 MONTGOMERY ST. EX 7-4900 


LOS ANGELES 210 W. 7th ST. MA 8-3271 - 


vice they need from Kidder, Peabody. 

Along with raising new capital for 
many diverse companies, we are often 
asked to be the architects of long- 
range personal portfolios for business- 
men with many varying objectives. If 
you have an investment problem which 
needs experienced attention, get in 
touch with our Investment Accounts 
Manager in New York, or the Resident 
Partner in the Kidder, Peabody office 
nearest you. 

If you prefer, write for your com- 
plimentary copy of our current “In- 
ventory of Investment Ideas.” 


e 
PHILA. 123 SO. BROAD ST. 
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Soviets reveal how astronaut 
felt in flight through space 


Titov’s symptoms show that both U. S. and 
Russia need to know more about how weightlessness 
affects the human body in ventures beyond earth 


The first official report on the nau- 
sea, resembling seasickness, that 
plagued Russian astronaut Gherman 
Titov for most of his 25-hour, 17- 
orbit flight around the earth last 
Aug. 6 commanded top attention at 
the 12th International Astronautical 
Congress in Washington last week. 
The congress was attended by about 
1,000 scientists. 

It has been known that Titov ex- 
perienced more physical ill effects in 
space than did Yuri Gagarin in his 
one-hour orbit, and more than U.S. 
astronauts Alan B. Shepard, Jr., and 
Virgil Grissom felt in their 15-min. 
ballistic flights [BI Sep.23°61,p67]. 

Last week, however, scientists 
0.G. Gazenko and V.I. Yazdovsky 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
presented the first detailed report on 
the physical effects they have found 
to be associated with space flight. 

Seasick feeling. Although Titov 
was always able to perform the tasks 
assigned him, he experienced “un- 
pleasant sensations of the vestibular 
character”—associated with the in- 
ner ear chamber—throughout most 
of his flight. The result was a seasick 
feeling. 

The symptom was felt “stronger 
and stronger, especially when the 
astronaut sharply turned his head,” 
the Soviet scientists report. The 
symptoms lasted until Titov’s space 
capsule started to reenter the earth’s 
atmosphere and the forces of gravity 
began to be felt. 

Warning flag. The big unknown 
factor in space flight is just how the 
human body will react to extended 
stays in the weightlessness of zero 
gravity to which space travelers are 
subjected. It is impossible to simu- 
late this condition on earth for more 
than a minute or so. 

Titov’s flight marks man’s first 
prolonged stay in this condition. 
That is why the results of his flight 
are so important to both the Soviets 
and the U.S. in planning future 
manned flight missions. 

A complete analysis of Titov’s 
flight is still being made, the Rus- 
sian scientists told the congress. 
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However, the knowledge already 
gained is sufficient to raise the warn- 
ing flag on long-range space flight 
programs. The findings may mean 
that engineers will have to find a 
way to simulate gravity in future 
space vehicles. 

More data. Before the engineers 
turn to the drawing boards, however, 
more data on weightless flights are 
needed. This holds just as true for 
the Soviets as for the U.S. 

In fact, Soviet scientist Yazdovsky 
indicates strongly that the Soviets 
will be sending more manned flights 
into space before deciding to re- 
build their capsules. 

Yazdovsky explains the situation 
this way. Early flights with dogs 
showed indications of nauseous con- 
ditions. Gagarin’s flight reconfirmed 
this, but to a lesser degree than 
Titov’s flight. As more time is spent 
in the weightless condition, the 
symptom increases. 

But Yazdovsky points out, while 
Titov flight tends to prove this 
theory, it represents only one group 
of data for extended flights into 
space; another astronaut might not 
react in the same manner as Titov. 
What is needed, Yazdovsky says, is 
additional flights to provide data for 
comparison. 

The Soviet scientists report that 
pulse and breathing frequencies of 
their astronauts were slightly differ- 
ent from centrifuge experiments con- 
ducted during the astronauts’ train- 
ing. The difference, however, was 
not enough to alarm Russian scien- 
tists. 

Reliable gauge. Both U.S. and 
Soviet scientists point out that astro- 
nauts don’t always know when they 
are performing well or poorly. For 
this reason, scientists agree that it 
will be necessary to select tests that 
will indicate through instrument re- 
cordings just how capable the astro- 
naut is—rather than relying on his 
own opinion of his capabilities. 
When the astronaut is performing 
at a low efficiency, tasks would be 
performed mechanically rather than 
manually. End 





The “inventory of 





investment ideas”’: 








Answer to 
your investment 
problems? 


How can you decide the wisest course 
of investment action in the present 
condition of our economy? We believe 
you will find many answers in our new 
issue of the INVENTORY OF INVEsT- 
MENT IpEas. Recommendations include 
our suggestions of stocks for capital 
gains over the medium and longer term. 
For investors seeking income we have 
selected certain stocks and bonds that 
meet our quality standards. For tax 
exempt income we have listed repre- 
sentative state and municipal bonds 
in various maturity brackets. 

The INVENTORY represents the com- 
bined investment thinking of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. It has many attractive 
investment vehicles to help you achieve 
your particular financial goals. For 
your free copy of the INVENTORY OF 
INVESTMENT IDEAS, simply mail the 
coupon to Kidder, Peabody & Co., 17 
Wall Street, New York 5, New York. 





GENTLEMEN: Please send me a com- 
plimentary copy of your current invest- 
ment recommendations—INVENTORY OF 
INVESTMENT IDEAS. 
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... and 
they 
cut off 
old Bill = 
without 
a cent!” 


Chances are you’ve got an “old Bill” on your payroll. Age 
has caught up with him. He’s too old to work, too poor to quit, 
and you can’t really afford to keep him. 


What’s your practice? Do you give him one month’s sever- 
ance pay? Or just let him go, hoping he can get by? And what 
do your other employees say—and think? But then, how do 
you handle similarly difficult situations caused by death and 
disability, as well as by old age? 

Many a foresighted company is finding there’s a sensible, 
economical solution to these and other personnel problems—a 
New York Life Group Insurance Plan. Such a plan, fitted to 
your needs, can help you formulate and carry out sound, suc- 
cessful policies to the benefit of everyone in your company. 


Ask your New York Life Agent to tell you about the many 
interesting plans New York Life offers for business organiza- 
tions large and small. To modernize your present program, or 
to set up a new one, call your Nylic representative, or write: 
New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. (In Canada: 443 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ont. 









y Will they say this 
about your company 
one day? 


IMPORTANT EXTRA SERVICE. To help 
employees better understand your company 
benefits . . . to point out that your contributions 
to group insurance actually represent “‘tax-free 
income’’ to each employee, New York Life offers 
Nyl-A-Plan, a personal consultation service. 
What’s more, through Nyl-A-Plan, individual 
insurance for personal or business purposes may 
be obtained at lower-than-regular monthly rates. 


New York Life 


Leader in Business Insurance 


qs 


Life Insurance - Group Insurance « Annuities 
Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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In research 





Stanford Research Institute’s 





giant research telescope is completed 


“Cheap and dirty” is the laconic scientist’s description 
of the web-like 150-ft. radio telescope that Stanford 
Research Institute designed, built, and this month 
erected on the Stanford University campus near Palo 
Alto, Calif. (picture). 

The project is cheap because the parabolic dish of 
steel and aluminum carries a price tag of only $350,000, 
atiny fraction of the multimillions the Navy is spending 
for its exotic but trouble-plagued 600-ft. radio telescope 
under construction at Sugar Grove, W. Va. [BI Jul. 





861,p34]. 

And it’s dirty in scientific jargon because its reflect- 
ing surfaces will accept wave lengths only in the range 
between 20 megacycles and 1,500 megacycles. The 
Sugar Grove dish, now running more than $100-million 
over budget, is designed for much closer tolerances. 

The new Stanford telescope is the latest in a long 
seriés of giant “radio ears” being built [Bil Feb.13°60, 
p82]. Stanford and SRI researchers will use it for ex- 
ploration of the sun, the moon, and interplanetary 
gases. They're building a duplicate for the Air Force at 
its Sagamore Hill Radio Astronomy Observatory in 
Massachusetts, and a third for the Navy in Virginia. 
All three scopes are being financed by the Defense 
Dept. 


Public Health Service issues license 
for second type of Sabin oral polio vaccine 


Another type of Sabin live-virus polio vaccine was 
approved for commercial manufacture this week by the 
U.S. Public Health Service. Again, as in August [BIN 
Aug.26’61,p93], the license went to Pfizer, Ltd., of 
Sandwich, England, a British subsidiary of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., New York. The British subsidiary will manu- 
facture the vaccine, which will protect against Type II 
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polio; it will be marketed in this country by the parent 
company, beginning sometime next year. 

Two teaspoonfuls of cherry-flavored sirup contain- 
ing the vaccine will immunize patients against two of 
the three types of paralytic polio. Still to come, how- 
ever, is a license for manufacture of Type IlI—the 
toughest of all three to make, according to scientists. 
Surgeon General Luther L. Terry says that Public 
Health is not yet happy with Type III; it could be 
several months yet before a license is granted, and 
there is scant hope that it will be available before the 
hot-weather polio season starts next spring. 

As a result, Public Health is advising doctors to con- 
tinue Salk (dead virus) inoculations. The example of 
Atlanta [BM Jul.1’61,p21], where use of the Type III 
live Sabin vaccine is credited with stemming a potential 
polio epidemic, has not been lost on the medical pro- 
fession, however. In recent weeks, doctors have been 
clamoring for a step-up in Sabin III testing. 

Public Health has ordered, for its own purposes, 1.8- 
million doses of Types I and II Sabin vaccine. 


Hughes Aircraft says ‘‘Synchom”’ satellite 
is almost ready for communications orbiting 


Details of the new synchronous communications 
satellite “Synchom” were released this week by Hughes 
Aircraft Co. Hughes predicted that Synchom could 
be in worldwide use within a couple of years if the 
government approves it. The company already has a 
$4-million contract from the National Aeronautics & 
Space Administration to build four of the satellites, the 
first to be ready early next fall. 

Weighing only 55 lb., the first Synchom satellites 
will accommodate only two voice channels for a one- 
year test period. Later models will be expandable to 
300 voice channels or one TV channel, the company 
says. 

Hughes says Synchom will be 20% or more cheaper 
than other active communications systems under devel- 
opment. For a one-year practical life, Synchom costs 
break down like this: Each of the three satellites 
needed to give worldwide coverage will cost about 
$250,000; Scout boosters to put them in orbit, another 
$600,000 each; and ground stations around $300,000 
—a non-recurring cost. Total initial cost: $2.85-million. 

The first Synchom satellites will not be placed in a 
true “stationary” (or “hovering”) orbit, and remain over 
the same point on earth. Instead, they will be orbited 
in a figure-eight loop some 33 degrees north and south 
of the equator, 22,300 mi. above the earth. The reason 
for this is that the Thor-Delta rocket to be used initiallv 
to boost the satellite into orbit is not capable of lofting 
a payload into a true stationary orbit. In a year or so, 
the Scout rocket is expected to be beefed up enough 
to do the job. Then, Hughes would like to use tiny 
U.S.-owned Jarvis Island, some 1,300 mi. south of 
Honolulu, as a launching site to attain equatorial sta- 
tionary satellite orbits. 
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CHEMAGINATION 





HELP NATURE grow more and better food. A remarkable new chemical kills crop-destroying bugs, yet 
leaves the friendly bee unharmed. Scarce and costly until chemagination found a way to make it by the ton, 
it joins many Hooker contributions to man’s arsenal of weapons against the housefly, the clothes moth, and 
a host of other pests. SPIN A WEB wind can’t rip. Hurricanes don’t destroy this 
radome, shelter for delicate radar antennae. Sixty-below temperatures don’t crack it. It doesn’t spread 
a fire. It’s built of Hetron,® a product of Durez® Plastics Division. Hetron’s unique strength-safety com- 
bination finds use in aircraft, lifeboats, and light-diffusing windows. DISTILL VITALITY 
out of Mother Earth. Phosphorus, dynamic mineral hiding in earth-rock, is needed by all livestock and 
poultry. Products of our Phosphorus Division, dicalcium phosphate and defluorinated phosphate, help 
supply it in safe, easily assimilated supplements. If you'd like to profit with any of the hundreds of 
Hooker chemicals and plastics serving industry, write us for descriptive bulletins. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION Etllq: 


CHEMICALS 


1510-1 FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK PLASTICS 
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Drawing by Saxon; 
© 196] The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


THE MARKETS 


Weird dreams like the one above are 
not uncommon among _ investors 
these days. For three months, more 
stocks have declined in price than 
advanced, and profits have been 
hard to make. No one knows this 
better than institutional investors— 
the generic term for investment com- 
panies, pension funds, bank man- 
aged trusts, and the like—who 
helped push stock prices up to all- 
time highs and now are wondering 
when to get out. If Freud can help 
them, so much the better. 

There are definite indications that 
the institutional romance with the 
big bull market of 1961 is cooling. 
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“I had the weirdest dream about my mother last night. She 
said I should sell all my A.T £5 T. when it hits 132” 


Uncertainty colors 
dreams of investors 


Institutions wonder when to get out of the issues they 
helped push to record highs. But most of them 
are still buying commons. A minority switches to defensive 


As one Midwest pension fund man- 
ager sums it up: “Yes, I'll be buying 
stocks for a little while longer. But 
the time’s fast approaching when 
we'll all have to taper off.” 

If they go ahead with their plans, 
it surely will cast a bearish shadow 
over Wall Street. Buying pressure 
from the institutions was respon- 
sible in large measure for the 
stock market’s highs early this year. 
Conversely, when the institutions 
hugged the side-lines in early 1960, 
stock prices fell sharply. 

This doesn’t mean that institu- 
tional investors are backing away 
from equities in a full retreat. On 


the contrary, a Business Week sur- 
vey shows that the majority are still 
buying common stocks fairly aggres- 
sively. In fact, most take the view 
that stock prices—as measured by 
the Dow-Jones industrial average— 
will climb to new highs before the 
year is out in anticipation of good 
business and rising corporate profits 
next year. 

When to unload? But most think 
that stock prices have reached a 
level where there’s little room left 
at the top, and they are beginning 
to consider at what point to unload, 
if at all. This means they’re not apt 
to be providing a big stimulus to 
the market. 

At the same time, there’s a grow- 
ing minority who think the time has 
arrived to take a more defensive 
posture. They don’t share the con- 
viction that business will be so good 
next year. Indeed, they expect that 
1962 will be a disappointing year for 
profits. 

Thus, Wellington Fund, the na- 
tion’s third largest mutual fund with 
assets over $1-billion, has increased 
its defensive position to where it 
now has 10% in cash and short-term 
governments, compared to 7% three 
months ago. Wellington is not the 
only one. A spokesman for the trust 
department of a Chicago bank says, 
“We are more conservative in the 
stocks we’re buying than we were 
some time ago.” Specifically, this 
bank, which turned cautious toward 
the end of last year and so missed 
out on a good deal of the rise, has 
just 45% of its pension funds in 
commons. “If we had more confi- 
dence in the business outlook,” the 
spokesman continues, “we'd have 
50%. We're just not convinced that 
earnings can improve enough to 
justify present high prices.” 

Easing up. This is a comparatively 
low ratio for bank managed funds, 
but a Philadelphia banker expresses 
the same view. He reports that his 
bank has not been buying aggres- 
sively for three or four months. In- 
vestors Diversified Services, the big- 
gest mutual fund group of them all 
with assets over $4-billion, says it is 
considering for the first time the ad- 
vantages of a cash position. A 
spokesman explains that IDS is ex- 
ploring whether such a move would 
be in conflict with its stated invest- 
ment policy. Meanwhile, it’s shifting 
some stocks to be prepared for a 
market downturn. 

Of course, institutions reserve the 
right to change their minds, if busi- 
ness turns up stronger than expected 
or if earnings improve dramatically. 
They agree that equities are the best 
medium for long-term investment, 
and they're not happy when they 
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LABOR DISTRIBUTION 
PRODUCTION TIME 
MACHINE TIME 
ORDER STATUS 

LOST TIME 
OVERTIME 


EFFICIENCY BY MAN 
AND MACHINE 


INVENTORY STATUS 
QUALITY CONTROL 
MATERIAL LOCATION 
FINISHED GOODS 
PRODUCTION TRENDS 


MAINTENANCE DOWN TIME 
AND COSTS 


DEFECTIVE MATERIAL 


How many of these facts are you NOT getting? 


Use a Stanrecorder to record all the source data that originate in your production de- 
partments and you’ve taken the first step toward completely automatic control over labor 
distribution and production operations. 

Listed above are the types of facts that Standard Register’s Stanrecorder can collect 
and record for you—quickly, accurately, and at low cost. 

The Stanrecorder gathers all source data on one form—time, man, operation, location, 
variables, production counts, and order identity. Furthermore, the data are gathered so 
systematically that subsequent processing can be completely automated, all the way 
through your accounting system. And still another feature, you obtain a complete audit 
trail because data are originally entered in exact chronological order on a continuous 
Standard Register form. 

Take the first step toward better business controls. Have the Standard Register rep- 
resentative explain the remarkable new way to record total source data on one form, 
using the Stanrecorder. 


STANDARD REGISTER STANOMATIC SYSTEMS 


Business Forms and Forms Handling Equipment for Paperwork Simplification 
a THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 1, OHIO 

















have to shift away from them—if 
only momentarily. 

But most don’t look for a runaway 
business boom, and they can’t see 
the lift from stock prices at this level 
that they saw when the Dow-Jones 
average was at 600. They think the 
bull market is aging, and that it will 
be difficult to gain additional ground. 

Still, the majority doesn’t want to 
go fully defensive, for fear of miss- 
ing the boat if the economy suddenly 
takes off. As many see it, the switch 
to a full defensive position—into 
fixed-income _ securities—will come 
about only if yields on stocks decline 
markedly or if tight money and 
boom conditions produce a big rise 
in bond yields. This hasn’t happened 
yet, and few institutions expect it 
for at least another few months. 

Balanced funds. Those institutions 
that have moved toward the defen- 
sive—notably the balanced mutual 
funds, which have a mix of bonds 
and stocks for safety and growth— 
have done so because they consider 
it prudent to trim their common 
stock holdings when corporate prof- 
its don’t seem likely to justify prices. 
Boston Fund, for example, stopped 
its heavy buying after the first six 
months of this year, because its di- 
rectors think the recovery will be 
one of the mildest in the postwar 
period. ' 

Even the balanced funds, how- 
ever, will still be buying stocks in 
fairly large quantities. And this is 
where the problem comes; institu- 
tions will have to do a lot more 
homework on their portfolio selec- 
tions than they’ve been accustomed 
to in the past year. 

For those who want to shift into 
so-called defensive stocks, the prob- 
lem is not too complicated. Most in- 
stitutions in this category say con- 
sumer goods stocks offer the best 
value for this purpose. However, 
most institutions don’t want to shift 
so completely; they'd like to hedge 
their bets, but they still want to take 
advantage of any further upturn. 

For this reason, institutions report 
more across-the-board buying of 
stocks than before. No one single 
group seems to dominate their think- 
ing, although there’s a lot of talk— 
and controversy—over whether to 
buy cyclical stocks, which would 
benefit from an upturn in business, 
or growth stocks, which not only 
might be expected to rise to new 
highs in a market rally, but which 
might be expected to carry through 
during a market downturn. 

Cyclicals. Surprisingly, emphasis 
on cyclicals is slight, even from 
those institutions that look for a 
business upturn. To be sure, there’s 
some institutional buying of steels, 
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autos, rubbers, and chemicals, which 
would be in a good position if busi- 
ness output accelerated. As _ the 
president of a Chicago-based invest- 
ment company put it, “We feel cycli- 
cal stocks offer the best value today. 
Their hurts will be repaired if we 
are right about the extent of the 
business recovery.” 

For the most part, though, many 
institutions think of cyclicals as just 
a short-term play, and they're not 
interested in timing their purchases 
and sales that finely. In fact, a 
spokesman for Boston’s National 
Shawmut Bank foresees a reduction 
in cyclical issues soon. Adds a Mid- 
west investment manager: “The more 
I work with stocks, the less inter- 
ested I am in cyclical stocks where 
you have to time your getting in and 
out in order to look good. I like to 
emphasize any company that shows 
consistent growth, even in a poor 
market. At the moment, though, the 
problem is whether the price is right 
for the growth you see.” 

Actually, this is the major prob- 
lem facing investment managers. 
Growth stocks ran up to fancy mul- 
tiples of earnings this spring, but 
since then they've been _ battered 
badly. Now a reappraisal of how 
to treat growth stocks is going on. 
New money is still flowing into the 
institutions at a rapid rate, but the 
question is where to find places to 
put new cash from investors deter- 
mined on buying growth. True 
growth stocks—those that have been 
showing a high compound of earn- 
ings year after year—are fewer and 
further between. 

Tough choices. Peculiarly vulner- 
able are growth stock funds, which 
fared so well early in the year with 
their big stake in electronics. Their 
sales of new shares are still high, 
but their analysts find stock selection 
harder than ever. One solution has 
been a tendency for the smaller 
growth stock funds to become more 
conservative as they have grown. 
They're placing more emphasis on 
the old fashionable growth equities 
—such as International Business 
Machines and Litton Industries, Inc., 
rather than the volatile issues that 
helped growth funds outperform the 
rest of the market the earlier part of 
this year. 

This trend could spread. Institu- 
tions report they are growing leery 
of investing in small, relatively un- 
seasoned companies, which are 
showing the strains of stiffer com- 
petition and technological innova- 
tion. They feel there will be a big 
move toward the larger companies 
that have already proved they can 
survive—and do it profitably, as 
well. 





Wall St. talks... 


about new switching to NYSE, 
Bache’s Japanese fund, 
electronics and drug stocks 


More companies are planning to 
switch their listing to the New York 
Stock Exchange from the American. 
Fairchild Camera & Instrument 
Corp. announced such a move last 
week, Cenco Instruments Corp. this 
week. Cenco’s president, Alfred 
Strelsin, attributed his switch to cer- 
tain allegedly unethical practices by 
a few ASE specialists. Other execu- 
tives reportedly also are eager to 
switch before the SEC releases its 
study findings on the ASE, and 
theyre hoping the NYSE will ap- 
prove. 


Bache & Co., apparently successful 
in hurdling the legal snags in form- 
ing a new investment company spe- 
cializing in Japanese securities, is 
now forming an underwriting group 
to sell the fund. Bache, itself, is 
tight-lipped about when it will be 
offered to the public, so as not to 
incur SEC displeasure. 


Some analysts think that the selling 
of electronics stocks has been over- 
done and are predicting a sharp 
recovery. They point out many elec- 
tronics companies report new orders 
as a result of increased defense 
spending, and they feel that troubles 
in the industry over the past year 
have made managements more cost- 
conscious, so that profit margins 
should widen. 


Drug stocks, another growth group 
that recently took a licking, are also 
expected to make a better showing. 
Analysts say that pricing problems 
have been discounted, and that big 
amounts spent on research over the 
past few years could result in a 
burst of new products. 


The life insurance industry got a 
scare when it was warned this week 
that an increasing antitrust interest 
in its operations is inevitable. James 
C. Davis, a Cleveland attorney, says 
that although the industry has been 
relatively immune because it is state- 
regulated, its concentration of mone- 
tary power makes it a target. Insur- 
ance analysts think investors should 
take Davis’ warning into account, 
but they still maintain that life com- 
panies should continue to grow. 
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In the markets 


Investors shrug off continuing worries 
and market gains spasmodically 


Investor confidence perked up this week, and though 
the market rose only spasmodically, there was a shift 
from the nervous tone of the past few weeks. As one 
analyst put it: “Investors have learned to live with 
crisis before, and they will do so again.” 

Most of the factors that had unnerved investors and 
broken the strong uptrend are still present. The Berlin 
crisis is still unsettled; the recovery in business, on the 
surface at least, seems to be slowing; and the notion 
that Washington is antibusiness has not been erased 
by any positive signs. Yet the mood has changed for 
the better, and buying has increased in many areas. 
There has been demand for railroad stocks, the lag- 
gards during the bull markets of the 1950s. At the other 
extreme, some electronics issues, which have been hard 
hit, rebounded smartly. 

Just how strong the new mood will be is difficult to 
determine. But the demand for rail stocks is considered 
significant, for it demonstrates investor confidence in 
the prospects for a strong business upturn. Indeed, in 
the last few weeks the Dow-Jones rail index has out- 
performed the industrial average, and analysts are now 
looking for the industrials to catch up. It may take 
some time to attain a new peak, but brokers are saying 
that it is probable before the year is out. 


Bank of America and Bankers Trust to resume 
competitive bidding on California bonds 


California’s Bank of America and New York’s Bankers 
Trust Co. agreed this week that more competition was 
needed in the municipal bond market, specifically in 
the marketing of California bonds. The California situ- 
ation has caused the municipal underwriting fraternity 
a good deal of pain in the past two months [BIN Oct. 
761,p105]. 

Bank of America announced that when market condi- 
tions warrant, the two groups would revert to their 
former status of heading separate syndicates to bid for 
major California issues. 

Since 1956, they have been putting in a joint bid. But 
since William S. Morris, a relatively unknown New 
York bond dealer, twice underbid the syndicate suc- 
cessfully on big California issues, there has been criti- 
cism of the single-bid approach as too rigid for the 
changing tax-exempt market. One source reports that 
Bank of America could have underbid Morris on the 
second California offering, but raised its bid too high 
because it didn’t think Morris would compete. 

The Bank of America-Bankers split is one result of 
the criticism. Bankers’ syndicate has about 160 mem- 
bers, Bank of America’s 225. However, Alan K. Browne, 
Bank of America vice-president, said that the two 
groups still might not enter competitive bids in next 
week’s issue of $100-million worth of California bonds. 
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If market conditions aren't favorable, explained 
Browne, the two groups could enter a joint bid. 


Institutions up holdings of foreign stocks, 
domestic over-the-counter issues 


In the hunt for profits, institutional investors are in- 
creasing their stakes in foreign stocks and issues traded 
over-the-counter. According to Vickers Associates, Inc., 
some 110 unlisted stocks, with a market value of over 
$2.2-billion, are held in the portfolios of 350 investment 
companies. 

The biggest single holding is a foreign stock, Philips 
Lamp, with 93 funds having over $140-million in its 
shares. Next in line is Continental Casualty Co. ($110- 
million) held by 26 institutions. Actually, insurance— 
and bank—stocks have been traditional investment for 
many funds. But the holding of foreign issues is rela- 
tively new, and growing fast. 

There also has been a big rise in holdings of domes- 
tic over-the-counter issues. Avon Products, Inc., with 
$87.7-million held by 37 companies, is the favorite in- 
dustrial holding. Vickers also points out that the Na- 
tional Quotation Bureau industrial average, which 
represents a group of the more seasoned over-the- 
counter issues, has consistently outpaced the Dow- 
Jones industrial index. 


SEC orders broker-dealer firms to file 
data on employees handling funds, stocks 


To help speed up its forthcoming investigation of the 
securities markets, the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion last week ordered broker-dealer firms to maintain 
detailed case histories on all employees who handle 
funds or stocks. 

Most major exchanges and the National Assn. of 
Securities Dealers already require member firms to 
file with them personal data on their employees. The 
SEC will now require copies of records to be held by 
the individual firm. The SEC also said records must be 
kept on hand for three years after an employee leaves. 

“The rules will be no trouble for us,” said an officer 
of a major brokerage house. “We have the information 
in our files.” But the rules could be troublesome for 
small firms that are not members of major exchanges. 
The NASD recently changed its own regulations to 
comply with the SEC directive. 

The SEC said files must be maintained on each 
partner, officer, director, salesman, trader, manager, 
or anyone else handling funds or securities. The records 
must show business affiliations for 10 years, disciplinary 
action by federal or state agencies, arrests, and any 
aliases. The SEC previously had required such infor- 
mation only on partners and officers. 

The rules are effective Nov. 10, but the SEC gave 
firms until Jan. 1 to get the required information on file. 
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SBICs offer way 
to invest in 
growth companies 


Risks and rewards 


Capital can be 
pyramided 


Profit ona 
long-term basis 


Personal business __ Bil 


You may want to size up the small business investment company as a possible 
new channel for some of your investment dollars. 

New liberalizations in the law, just effective, make SBICs more inviting 
if you want to start your own—in the hope of getting a stake in a potential 
growth company, at a bargain price—or if you have considered investing in 
an SBIC that has gone public. 

The big change in the law is that now the government’s Small Business 
Administration can match dollar for dollar the capital put up by an SBIC’s 
backers, up to $400,000. Old rule allowed only $150,000. 


In 1959, Congress authorized SBA to charter privately held SBICs that 
would, in turn, provide a ready source of long-term capital to small busi- 
nesses—through loans, or stock or bond purchases. To date, about 385 
SBICs have been formed (55 bank-affiliated, 40 open to public investment). 

New SBIC proposals are reaching SBA at the rate of better than one a 
day—despite the fairly obvious risks involved. 

The typical SBIC invests in small, relatively untested companies that do 
not qualify for bank loans. Many of these today are in the science field where 
the ratios of uncertainty and failure are high. One sign of this risk is that 
the prices of publicly held SBICs have stumbled in the past few months. 
SBICs also have become a controversial topic among rival investing institu- 
tions (page 128). 

But the potential rewards are considerable, largely due to two factors—a 
high degree of financial leverage, and favorable tax treatment. 


In addition to the dollar-matching by the government, once the SBIC’s 
original capital is invested in or lent to small businesses, it can borrow from 
SBA, at 5%, up to 50% of its paid-in capital and surplus. 

Today, this means that an SBIC that raises $400,000 may secure an addi- 
tional $400,000 from SBA by way of debentures—plus another $400,000 
through an SBA loan. More than this, it can borrow from private sources as 
much as four times its capital and surplus. This ability to pyramid ‘is a prime 
attraction to the investor. 

On the tax side, you—as an investor—get further advantages. 

You can deduct any losses from your ordinary, high-taxed income, instead 
of having to treat them as long-term capital losses. At the same time, your 
profits can be treated as capital gains, taxed at the maximum 25%, 

Also, there is this plus: Dividend income received by an SBIC is entirely 
exempt from corporate income taxes. 


You can’t look for immediate profits from an SBIC; usually there is little— 
if any—net income at the outset. 

But this is according to general plan. Most SBICs seek long-term growth. 
They are mostly aimed at acquiring the common stocks of small growth 
companies—at pre-boom prices. Thus, they generally buy debentures that 
can be converted into stock, instead of making outright loans. 

By picking up convertible debentures—or stock warrants or options— 
SBIC managers look ahead to the time when they may sponsor a public sale 
of the company in which they have invested. This is where the reward can 
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Helping hand on 
college admission 


Deadline for 
veterans 


Vintage years 


Broadway shows 
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Personal business continued 


come in heavily. If the small company is successful, the SBIC can sell its 
shares way above what they cost the SBIC. The SBIC then can cash in all 
or part of its interest in the small company, and begin the investment 
cycle over again. SBICs stick to no special investment policy. Some stay 
in areas in which they can offer expertise—investing solely in electronics, 
or real estate, etc. Others put their money in a wide range of enterprises. 

Lately there’s a trend toward “pooled” operations, in which a group of 
SBICs will team up to handle a larger joint venture. 

Limitations: The SBIC isn’t too hamstrung, but there are certain bounds 
it can’t step over. Generally, its investments must be in the “public interest” 
—which, according to the law, rules out the alcoholic beverages industry, 
for example. And over-all, an SBIC can’t put more than 20% of its capital or 
$500,000, whichever is less, in any one business. 


The College Admissions Center—a placement service for students who have 
experienced some difficulty in gaining acceptance—has been expanded and 
moved from Northbrook, IIl., to 610 Church St., Evanston, Ill. Its director 
estimates that 200 colleges and universities in the U.S. this year could 
handle comfortably more students than applied. 

CAC is currently accepting applications from students who want to begin 
college at midyear, in January, 1962. Preliminary step is to write and request 
a form, enclosing a self-addressed envelope; you then return the form, with a 
$10 fee. Registration for the 1962-63 academic year begins next Apr. 1. 

Meantime, some sharply sketched “inside” views of American colleges— 
from Ivy League to state universities—appear in Campus USA, by David 
Boroff (Harper, $4.50). Here you'll find the sort of candid insight that rarely 
shows up in the formal literature. 


If you are a veteran of World War I or II, or the Korean War, and have any 
reason to suspect that your service records may be incorrect—in some way, 
for example, that might interfere with future benefits—note Oct. 26. 

This is a little-publicized deadline fixed by law for filing application to 
revise or correct your military records. The Veterans Administration office 
in your area will furnish a copy of Defense Dept. Form DD 149. A veteran 
(or his survivor or legal representative) should complete this paperwork and 
mail it directly to the military service concerned. 


With the French wine harvest in, you may have seen some comparisons 
between the 1961 vintage and 1959’s—regarded as the best of recent years. 

Some experts, including New York's Sam Aaron, say the 1961s are being 
over-touted. This wine will probably be slow in maturing; so it won't be 
ready before 1964 or 1965; even if quality is good, the quantity is small— 
so prices will be high. Experts point out that the 1959 reds, which matured 
early, are still too young to drink—they prefer the 1952s and 1953s. 


Two comedy-dramas can be added to your list of possibles for Broadway 
theatergoing this season [Bll Sep.23°61,p173]. Purlie Victorious, starring 
its author, Ossie Davis, and Ruby Dee, is a lively and sometimes brilliant 
satire on the racial question (Cort, 138 West 48th St.). And The Caretaker, a 
hit in London, has scored with New York critics—it’s about some odd 
characters in a London flat, touching, emotional (Lyceum, 149 West 45th St.). 
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Are distribution costs shrinking your profits? 





Perhaps the pressure is coming from “low-cost” There is much worth knowing about the concept 
shipping methods. As you pay less for transporta- of distribution by air as a method of slashing 
tion, your goods move slower ... your investment distribution costs. To learn more about it, send 
is tied up longer. Which means the cost of inven- the coupon for our “Air Freight Profit Analyzer.” 
tory in transit goes up—inventory costs compound. Or, call your nearest United Air Lines office. 
You can reduce the cost of inventory in transit fron nnn - = - + - -- - - -- -- +--+ ------ = - 4 
by reducing transit time. This reduction can often | United Air Lines, Cargo Sales Division 
be substantial in terms of dollars...more than | Dept. B110, 36 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois | 
enough savings to offset the added cost of faster | Gentlemen: Please send me the new United Air Lines | 
transportation. “Air Freight Profit Analyzer.” 
ey F : - i ‘ WING ee See eee SHEE 
United Air Lines Air Freight may help you achieve l 
these savings. With United, “transit time” is at most , oe 
. 1 . I 
a matter of a day or two, anywhere in the U.S. A. pg Firm __ — 
With the world’s largest jet fleet, United serves you ; Sem ee es ! 
with jets to more U.S. cities than any other airline city pies i tin 
... plus a fleet of fast DC-6 and DC-7 Cargoliners. tah RR a i casinsiincciercenan isteapioebaabaienensids = 
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How to use the new batch of business indicators put out by the Census Bureau: 


This index 
leads the 
business cycle 


Index composed of average 
work week in manufactur- 
ing, commercial & industrial 
construction contracts, new 
business incorporations, 
price-labor cost index, stock 
prices, industrial spot com- 
modity prices, manufactur- 
ers’ orders for capital equip- 
ment, new housing permits. 


This index 
keeps pace 
with it 


Includes nonagricultural 
employment, unemployment 
rate, industrial production, 
bank debits outside N.Y. City, 
personal income, retail sales. 


Jan. 1948 = 100 


= 100 


Jan. 1948 


This index 
lags behind the 
business cycle 


Includes labor costs per 
unit of output, total manu- 
facturers’ inventories, con- 
sumer installment debt. 


Jan. 1948 = 100 


This one 
iscalleda 
diffusion index 


Percentage of 79 leading 
indicators which have risen 
from preceding month's level. 


Percent 
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See which way the indicators that lead business cycle 
turns are pointing. 

Census and the National Bureau have labeled 79 series 
“leaders’’ — of which 8 quickly-reported ones are combined 
in the index at left. At present, this index is rising sharply, after 
correctly predicting business upswing at turn of year. 


Next look at series which usually coincide with swings 
in general business. 

Use these ‘‘coincident indicators”’ to confirm — or refute — 
what the ‘‘leaders’”’ are showing. If coincident indicators fail 
to turn up within few months after leaders, there may be 
something fishy about what leaders are showing. This series 
touched bottom in February, 1961 — whereas leading series 
(above) touched bottom in December, 1960. Present rise 
in coincident series is a bit slower than that of leading series. 


Now look at the indicators which still rise — or decline — after 
general business has changed direction. 

Identifying these ‘‘laggards”’ can greatly reduce confusion 
about the true business trend — for instance, when consumer 
debt continues to decline for a few months after an upturn has 
begun, this is characteristic and probably not ominous. 


Next use Census Bureau diffusion indexes — like one at left — as 
check on what small sample of leading indicators are showing. 
Diffusion index provides quick count of proportion of 
large number of indicators which are moving up or down. 
Diffusion index is used both to predict cycle turns and to gauge 
probable strength and duration of trend, but is tough to 
interpret. At present, index at left suggests slower pace of 
recovery in spring and summer may give way to faster rise. 
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U.S. sharpens 
forecasters’ 
set of tools 


Computers will pour out data 
in government’s first 
official aid for trend-spotters 


The electronic age is modernizing 
a technique of forecasting that’s as 
old as the hills and valleys of the 
business cycle. 

Next week, after a fast computer 
run-through, the Bureau of the 
Census will make public for the first 
time a monthly set of data that puts 
economic forecasting almost on a 
do-it-yourself basis. Although the 
government, of course, publishes 
masses of data used by business 
forecasters, this will be the first 
official government document de- 
signed specifically as a tool for fore- 
casting. ! 

Up-to-the-minute. The bureau’s 
statisticians will begin next Mon- 
day feeding 350 up-to-the-minute 
economic indicators into computers. 
The computers are programmed to 
combine the numbers into various 
kinds of indexes (chart, left), and 
to regroup the numbers in various 
ways to pinpoint turning points in 
the business cycle (chart, page 183). 
During the process, the computers 
eliminate seasonal and accidental 
wiggles in the figures. 

Five days later, on the basis of 
what the computers turn out, the 
bureau will make public for the first 
time its new forecasting tool—its 
Monthly Report on Current Business 
Cycle Developments [Bil Oct.7’61, 
p148], basically consisting of tables 
showing the 350 indicators and the 
indexes and combinations derived 
from them. 

It will be a tool, however, not an 
official forecast. The Census report 
will present only the raw material 
for forecasting purposes—the data 
and the charts—without saying what 
they mean. Analysts are bound to 
handle and interpret the informa- 
tion in different ways. One way of 
using the numbers and of inter- 
preting them is shown in the charts 
at the left and on page 183. 

It’s evident, though, that currently 
the indicators seem to be pointing 
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maybe the 


oyster shell in your beer 


glass 


is your answer for tomorrow! 


Control of our own major raw-material 
sources has helped PPG Chemicals be- 
come a raw-material source for other 
people. Oyster shells—used to make 
soda ash for glass producers—is a typi- 
cal source. Here are some others. 
Deep below Barberton, Ohio, our 
limestone mines cut into the earth’s 
backbone to supply raw materials for 
more soda ash. For salt brine (source 
of chlorine and caustic soda) we use 
solution mining: pumping hot water 
down to dissolve out the salt, returning 


the brine thousands of feet to the sur- 
face. In California, we process the dry 
bed of a primeval sea to retrieve car- 
bonates and other useful chemicals. 
One major PPG Chemical, soda ash, 
is among the world’s oldest bulk chem- 
icals. That’s because it’s so universally 
useful to process industries such as glass, 
pulp and chemical production. Huge 
tonnages, dependably pure and uni- 
form, are supplied by PPG Chemicals. 
Many customers have built their own 
operations around our regular, con- 


sistent deliveries. Control of diversified 
raw-material sources helps us earn this 
trust. Make sure PPG Chemicals is on 
your approved supplier list. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Chemical Divi- 
sion, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. Offices in principal cities. In 
Canada: Standard Chemical Limited 
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toward a continuing business ex- 
pansion. 

Sunspots and stocks. The com- 
puter-based report is the latest step 
in the search for indicators foretell- 
ing the business trend—a search that 
is one of the oldest preoccupations 
of business analysts. Some econo- 
mists still downgrade the effort as a 
search for “magic numbers”—and, 
indeed, most of the magic numbers 
followed in the past have turned out 
to be undependable as forecasters, 
when considered one by one. 

In the 19th Century, for instance, 
the British economist William Stan- 
ley Jevons thought he had discov- 
ered that the sunspot cycle regularly 
led the business cycle. 

In the 1920s, “new era” sophisti- 
cates put similar faith in the stock 
market as a business forecaster. But 
stock prices failed to predict the 
softening of business in the earlier 
part of 1929, or the subsequent crash 
and depression. 

More reliable. Economists set out 
to determine whether any single 
series—or combination of series— 
could be relied on for forecasting. 

In the 1930s, in response to a re- 
quest from Pres. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Wesley C. Mitchell and Arthur 
F. Burns ransacked a list of about 
500 economic series that the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research 
had then collected in its study of 
business cycles [BIM Jul.22’61,p58]. 

They came up with 21 economic 
indicators. These were revised and 
brought up to date in the late 1940s, 
and again in the 1950s, by Geoffrey 
H. Moore. By his second revision, 
the number of economic series ex- 
amined by the NBER had expanded 
to 800, and the number of “reliable” 
indicators to 26. 

Outgrowth. The new Census indi- 
cators are a direct outgrowth of this 
NBER work. The men who got the 
Census project moving were NBER- 
trained Raymond J. Saulnier, second 
chairman of Eisenhower’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, and Julius 
Shiskin, chief economic statistician 
at Census and an NBER alumnus 
[Bi Mar.20°60,p84]. 

Basically, the 350 Census _indi- 
cators are an expansion of Moore’s 
26. Using high-speed computers and 
the government’s _ statistical _ re- 
sources, Shiskin could break down 
the 26 into finer components. For 
example, where Moore used the aver- 
age length of the work week in 
manufacturing for a single indicator, 
Shiskin produces from it 21, devising 
a separate indicator for each branch 
of manufacturing. 

Shiskin also devised new ways of 
combining the indicators—for ex- 
ample, “timing distribution” as a 
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And this 
is called 
a timing 
distribution 
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way of counting the number of 
series scoring new highs or lows 
(chart, above). 

For two years, his figures have 
been made available on a confiden- 
tial basis to government officials. 

How adequate? Does the new 
Census approach—with its close re- 
semblance to the NBER indicators— 
avoid the difficulties that have be- 
deviled the indicator technique in 
the past? Will it give false signals of 
a recession or recovery that never 
occurs, and confusing signals when 
a real recession or recovery is actu- 
ally under way? 

Shiskin attempts an answer in a 
new book just being released by 
NBER, Signals of Recession and 
Recovery: An Experiment with 
Monthly Reporting. This presents 
the record of the Census indicators 
during a four-year testing period. 
Shiskin has also extended some of 
his indicators backward to cover all 
the years since World War II. 

On his reading of the record, he 
concludes that the Census indicators 
gave “some early warning signals of 
every post-World War II reversal.” 
But these warnings, easy to see on 
the basis of hindsight, were some- 
times difficult to interpret at the 
time. It’s hard to be sure, when it 
occurs, whether or not a small re- 
versal of trend is just a bobble. 

For example, Saulnier, who as 
CEA chairman relied heavily on the 
Census indicators, apparently did 
not recognize and certainly did not 
publicly acknowledge the onset of 
the 1960-61 recession. 

Shiskin concludes, also, that the 
Census indicators gave “false sig- 
nals” of recession in 1951, 1956, and 
1959. He feels that two are rela- 
tively easy to explain. In the second 
half of 1951, the scare buying of the 






To see if general business has 
reached a turning point, count the 
number of series that have made 


"| highs — or made lows. 


Sharp drop in one direction or 


_| other is held by Census and NBER 


| statisticians to indicate turning 

| point in cycle. Census men think 
this technique clearly identified 
end of recession last February. 
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earlier months of the Korean War 
died down, and this pushed many 
lead indicators down. The 1959 steel 
strike did the same. 

As for 1956, Shiskin doesn’t claim 
to know just what went wrong, and 
calls for a “thorough study.” 

Explanations. One economist 
thinks he knows why the “baromet- 
ric approach” to forecasting gives 
false recession signals. Indiana Uni- 
versity's John P. Lewis argues, in 
effect, that it goes wrong because 
indicators are derived from past pe- 
riods that are necessarily different 
from the future periods they are 
used to predict. Technological prog- 
ress and other factors may change 
the relationships that held true in 
the past. Lewis thinks the trouble 
in 1951 was directly traceable to 
failure of leading indicators to in- 
clude any “direct reflection” of the 
rise in government spending. 

Other economists blame the 1956 
false signal mainly on two tempo- 
rary developments that the indica- 
tors were not geared to discount: a 
steel strike and a downward adjust- 
ment in the stock market. 

Caution. NBER economists are 
well aware of the difficulties in use 
of the indicators. NBER Pres. 
Arthur Burns has often warned of 
dangers in using the indicators “me- 
chanically.” Shiskin cautions that 
they will be useful only to an analyst 
“aware of their limitations and alert 
to the world around him.” 

Before it was decided to publish 
the Census indicators, 100 private 
business analysts received copies 
and were asked if they thought it a 
good idea. The reaction was mixed, 
but a majority saw no harm in pub- 
lishing well-organized and timely in- 
formation on trends, some of it never 
before regularly reported. End 
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SPECIFIED...APPROVED... 
CALLED LOCAL OFFICE... 
REQUISITIONED. 

These buying actions are a 
result of catalog use. Industry’s 
buyers turn to catalogs to 
compare, specify and buy. The 
catalogs that are easiest to find 
are used most. That’s why 
buyers regularly refer to the 
catalogs in Sweet’s Files — and 
why 1800 leading companies 
serving the industrial and 
construction fields maintain 
their catalogs in Sweet’s. They 
know these catalogs generate 
buying actions that lead to 
selling opportunities. Over 100 
of these companies have made 
studies which prove this. 

For full facts, contact Sweet’s 
Catalog Service, Div. of 

F. W. Dodge Corporation, 119 
West 40th St., New York, N.Y. 
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How a computer puts 
its answers into words 


Rem Rand’s Unicall transmitter (above) sends in coded 
messages, gets the replies out loud. Telephone 
line hookup is being touted as a cost saver for business 


The girl on the phone above isn’t 
chatting with a boy friend, she’s lis- 
tening to a computer. 

The transmitter she’s using is a 
Unicall, introduced this week by 
Sperry Rand Corp.’s Remington 
Rand Univac division. It’s part of a 
new system for dialing coded data 
to a computer over long-distance 
phone lines, and getting the com- 
puters answer back in a pre-re- 
corded voice that has a 100-word 
vocabulary and can count. 

Rem Rand has the first “talking” 
computer on the market for han- 
dling fairly stock, three- or four- 
word replies; existing systems for 
transmitting computer data by tele- 
phone lines have to clatter out their 
messages on automatic printers. 

The system substitutes a mag- 
netic voice drum for the standard 
printer. The computer selects pre- 
recorded words from the drum and 
in seconds sends a spoken answer 
back over the same line that brought 
the coded question. 
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Rem Rand is aiming first at a very 
wide application—serving as a na- 
tional clearing house for booking 
interconnecting airline reservations 
between two or more airlines—but 
not those reservations an airline 
takes at its own offices for its own 
flights. Rem Rand has plans to set 
up and operate the central computer, 
a Univac 490 or 1107, on its own. 
If the idea goes over, similar nation- 
wide services will be offered for use 
by, say, credit bureaus and broker- 
age houses. 

According to Rem Rand’s calcu- 
lation there will be another fertile, 
if not quite so wide, field in setting 
up Unicall service for individual 
chains of hotels, motels, auto rental 
agencies, mail order houses, depart- 
ment stores—any sort of business 
that has scattered branches. For this 
single-business service, Rem Rand 
would rent or sell its entire package 
—computer, voice drum, and Unicall 
transmitters. 

If it makes the sale to the airlines, 





MEN, MONEY, AND 
MOTIVATIONS 


Executive Compensation as an 

Instrument of Leadership 
Just Out. One of the nation’s top 
experts on compensation administra- 
tion explores financial motivation at 
the executive level. This success- 
proved approach to top-level leader- 
ship covers salaries and bonuses, the 
compensation structure, promotion, 
fringe benefits, and more. By Arch 
Patton, McKinsey & Company. 233 
pp., $7.50. 


JOB STRATEGY 


Preparing for Effective Placement 
in Business and Industry 

Just Out. Here’s a practical guide 
to eareer and job success. Shows 
you how to advance your career 
faster by careful planning, choosing, 
job changing or adapting. Includes 
examples of job-winning resumes. 
By Allan Rood, Placement Consult- 
ant, Harvard Graduate School. 2381 
pp., $4.95. 


WORK-FACTOR 
TIME STANDARDS 


Measurement of Manual 
and Mental Work 
Just Out. Shows you how to in- 
erease business, industry productiv- 
ity with new, advanced techniques 
for measuring work time. The 
WORK-FACTOR System fully cov- 
ers mental and physical work, time 
estimating, and much more. By 
Joseph H. Quick, James H. Duncan, 
James A. Malcolm, Jr. 432 pp., $9.00. 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMING 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Just Out. Clearly describes what 
digital computers are, when and how 
they are used. Outlines the entire 
programming process in non-tech- 
nical terms for the layman. By H. D. 
Leeds and G. M. Weinberg, IBM. 
368 pp., 104 illus., $8.50. 


WRITING FOR ENGINEERING 
AND SCIENCE 


Just Out. Provides comprehensive 
coverage of modern technical writing 
for engineer, scientist. and writer. 
Summarizes vital techniques in easy- 
to-use checklist form. Includes cur- 
rent examples of effective technical 
writing. By T. Hicks, Cooper Union 
School of Engrg. 432 pp., illus., $7.50. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., Dept. BW-10-14 
327 W. 4ist St., N. Y. C. 36 
Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ ex- 
amination on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery costs, 
and return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay 
delivery costs if you remit with this coupon—same 
return privilege. ) 
[ Patton—Men, Money, and Motivation $7.50 
_} Rood—4Job Strategy $4.95 is 
Quick et al.—WORK-FACTOR Time Standards 
$9.00 
Leeds & Weinberg—Computer 
Fundamentals $8.50 . 2 
1 Hicks—Writing For Engineering and Science 
7.50 


$7.50 


Programming 


(PRINT) 


Company 


Position 


For.price and terms outside U.S. . 
write McGraw-Hill Int’l., N.¥.C. BW-10-14 @ 
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very important ‘‘first’’ to the great satisfaction of our 
beneficiaries. It was the right to take a steady income 
—guaranteed for life—rather than a lump sum set- 
tlement. Thus, our Company was the leader in the 
industry in providing this valuable service. Today, 
Mutual Benefit still takes the lead in designing flex- 
ible provisions and liberal income plans for payment 
of policy proceeds. In these considerations the 
beneficiary comes first. 


| 
| 
About 75 years ago, Mutual Benefit Life initiated a 


Benefit is our middle name 


{| MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY « SINCE 1845 
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Shining Hxample of a well-run railroad 
. . . Nickel Plate Road’s plant-location service. Our men can 
find out what you want to know—authoritatively, compre- 
hensively, fast! ‘“The railroad that runs by the customer’s clock’’. 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD - CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Offices in principal cities 
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Rem Rand plans to go after the car 
rental agencies next. 

In its pitch to the airlines, Rem 
Rand claims Unicall is a money- 
saver. A company that might use 
special teleprinters or a regular in- 
put-output system, says Rem Rand, 
would probably pay $100 or more a 
month for each outlet, plus an extra 
charge for computer time and the 
use of private lines to the computer. 
For Unicall, each airline ticket office 
would pay about $30 a month rental 
on each basic transmitter, $10 a 
month for an AT&T DATA-PHONE 
data set to convert digital messages 
into a form that can travel over the 
regular telephone lines, and 12¢ for 
each call-and-response. 

The setup. Here’s how the pro- 
posed Unicall clearing house for air- 
line reservations would operate. 
Each ticket office of the airlines 
using the system would have one or 
more transmitters, connected to Rem 
Rand’s computer in Chicago by tele- 
phone lines that Rem Rand would 
rent from AT&T. 

When a booking clerk wanted to 
phone in a reservation, cancellation, 
or whatever, he would set the mes- 
sage up by pulling the alphabetical 
and numerical levers on the trans- 
mitter to encode the message into 
computer language, right down to 
the name of a passenger. Then he 
would dial the computer’s private 
number in Chicago; within three or 
four seconds the transmitter would 
have passed the word to the com- 
puter, and the computer’s voice 
would have announced the confirma- 
tion or requested answer. If the mes- 
sage was also for other airlines, it 
would be sent to them at once by 
teleprinter. 

The central computer's memory 
would hold the complete flight 
schedules of all airlines in the sys- 
tem, plus the names of passengers 
whose reservations had been phoned 
in. 

However, there is one thing the 
central computer would not be able 
to do—keep track of the exact num- 
ber of seats still open on a given 
flight and announce on its own when 
the flight was sold out. Each airline 
would have to tip off the central 
computer when a flight was booked 
solid or canceled. 

This internal schedule of reserva- 
tions within a given airline might 
be handled by the line’s own com- 
puter. 

Rem Rand says it won’t go ahead 
with its airline clearing house setup 
unless 90% of the lines sign up. But 
that’s not much of a worry; 22 lines, 
representing 98% of all bookings, 
have already signed “letters of in- 
terest.” End 
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in this sturdy, 
re-usable 
carton 


You’ll find a score of uses for the unique Hammermill 
Graphicopy Paper carton. This carton is designed to 
be used again and again. It is extra strong—yet it opens 
easily without ripping the carton or tearing your finger- 
nails. Just pull the top to open and tuck it in again to 
close. The carton is perfect for deliveries, for filing and 
for storage. You'll like its convenience in use and re-use. 


With the handy Graphicopy “Paper Selection 
Guide” you’re sure of getting just the right 
paper for all your printing, duplicating and 
general office use. One glance at this. chart 
tells you the Graphicopy item you need and 
its order number. Reordering is easier, too. 


Only Hammermill 
Graphicopy’ 


Papers come < 
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Here’s the big reason for buying Hammermill 
Graphicopy Papers! They’re made right to run 
right on your office equipment. Get your “Paper 
Selection Guide” now. Ask your Hammermill 
supplier or write Hammermill Paper Company, 
1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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Page 68 


New ways to size uz 
how consumers act 


Below: Arthur F. Burns of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research—a lifetime of fact-finding 
adds weight to his economic views [Economics} 














Why BW sells a lot of paper clips 


When Business Week lands on man- 
agement desks each week, it gets 
treated like few other publications 
in the world. 


It isn’t merely read. It’s used. Its 
news, forecasts, facts, figures, and 
advertisements are clipped, marked, 
torn out, routed, reviewed, and re- 
acted to. It affects company policies, 
tactics, decisions, and purchases. 


Don’t take our word for it. 


Ask Daniel Yankelovich, Inc. what 
happened when they conducted re- 
search to learn what readers expect to 
find in the publications they regu- 
larly read. (These were men whose 
favorite publications were Business 


Week, Wall Street Journal, Fortune, 
U.S. News & World Report, Time, 
and Newsweek.) 


Far more Business Week readers ex- 
pected to find useful, practical, profit- 
able material in their magazine than 
did the readers of the five other pub- 
lications. 


Even more interesting (to advertis- 
ers), the readers of Business Week 
expected to make more practical use 
of BW’s advertising. They saw it asa 
buying guide to the products and 
services of business and industry. 


You can also ask the advertising 
managers of 30 leading companies 
which publications their customers 


and prospects found most useful in 
their jobs. 

Business Week was mentioned 2,363 
times, as against Wall Street Jour- 
nal’s 1,646, Fortune’s 366, Time’s 
466. And as for cost per mention 
(figured on the cost of a black & 
white page), Business Week was 
$1.65 to Wall Street Journal’s $6.50, 
Fortune’s $13.22, Time’s $30.69. 
Perhaps this explains why Business 
Week leads all general, general-busi- 
ness, and news publications in busi- 
ness and industrial advertising. (Has 
for 25 years.) 

Advertisers like to see their products 
used. That’s why they advertise in 
the magazine management men use. 
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In production 





More news about production: 
Page 191 
Sebago Chemical’s sawdust trail to profits 





IBM has new technique for coating 
transistors and diodes with glass film 


Sealing the surface of a microminiature diode or tran- 
sistor so that moisture and other contaminants won't 
get to it is a costly process—because you have to work 
with such extremely small sizes. More than 1,000 of 
these tiny transistor or diode “chips” can be cut from 
a single silicon wafer no bigger than a nickel. 

Last week, International Business Machines Corp. 
announced a new technique—billed as less expensive 
and more reliable than any other approach—for cover- 
ing microminiature transistors and diodes with a pro- 
tective glass film only 1/10,000th in. thick. 

With the IBM technique, some of the old safeguards 
are still kept. The transistors or diodes are made on 
wafers of silicon, and the wafer is then covered with 
a thin layer of silicon oxide. Normally, at this point, 
the wafer is sliced yp into individual transistor or 
diode chips, and for further protection each chip 
might be enclosed in a hermetically sealed metal con- 
tainer or a glass or plastic capsule. 

IBM gets around this costly individual handling of 
chips. After the silicon wafer has been coated with 
silicon oxide and before it’s cut up into little chips, 
a special glass powder is applied to the oxidized sur- 
face, and the whole wafer is fired at more than 1,500 F. 
This produces a microscopically thin film of chemically 
resistant glass with a smooth surface free of any pin- 
holes. The electrical contact into the actual diode or 
transistor itself is made through small holes etched 
through the oxide and glass film. 


Computer-controlled assembly line 
doubles output of precision resistors 


Western Electric Co., which designed and built the 
first fully automatic production and assembly line 
controlled by an electronic computer [BI Nov.5'60, 
p78], has put an emphatic stamp of approval on the 
technique. Western Electric has installed a second 
computer-controlled line designed to turn out pre- 
cision carbon resistors at the rate of 2,400 per hour, 
or twice the speed of the original line, which is still 
operating. 

The second line makes a smaller resistor, rated at 
¥ watt, while the original line makes four different- 
sized resistors with higher power ratings. According to 
Robert Marshall, Superintendent, Engineering of West- 
ern Electric’s North Carolina Works at Winston Salem, 
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the automatic lines are so successful that he believes 
they eventually will cut the cost of precision resistors 
to less than the cost of handmade deposited carbon 
resistors used in less critical applications. 

Both lines are controlled by Royal McBee LGP-30 
computers, which monitor and control critical points 
on both 11-station lines—which are fully mechanized. 
The computer-controlled lines are so flexible that they 
can change from making one resistance value to an- 
other in one operating cycle—three seconds for the 
original line and 144 seconds for the new line. 


New York’s Con Edison places order 
for 1-million-kw. generator 


The world’s first turbogenerator topping 1-million-kw. 
capacity has been ordered by New York’s Consolidated 
Edison Co. Surprisingly, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.— 
whose biggest generator to date is rated at only 410,- 
¢00 kw.—won the contract. 

Ordinarily, orders for the hippo-sized generators go 
to General Electric and Westinghouse. GE has con- 
tracts for two 900,000-kw. generators and two of 650,- 
000 kw.; Westinghouse is building two 580,000 kw. 
units. 

Con Ed won't say how much its generator will cost, 
but the whole facility including boiler will come to 
$131-million. Major utilities have been attracted to huge 
generators by the cost savings. Con Ed’s investment in 
the 1-million-kw. unit will average only $131 per kw. 
produced, $30-$40 less than a 410,000-kw. generator. 
And the giant requires little if any additional man- 
power. 


Tokyo car maker gets automated fender line 
from U. S. to ease labor shortage 


Sometime next week, a 700-ton, automobile fender 
production line that’s touted as one of the most fully 
automated ever designed—six heavy forming presses 
connected by automatic transfer mechanisms—will 
leave Chicago for Tokyo’s Nissan Motor Co., Ltd. The 
line is one of four fender lines that the Japanese com- 
pany ordered from Clearing Div. of U.S. Industries, 
Inc., at a total cost of $5-million. 

Nissan, which makes the Datsun and Bluebird autos, 
isn't buying the automated lines to lay off workers, but 
to take the place of workers it can’t get. Japanese indus- 
try is plagued by a shortage of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers. 

The automated line is controlled by a single button, 
needs only two operators to turn out 1,200 units an 
hour. Automatic feed bars shuttle pieces from one press 
to the next along the six-press line. The four lines 
together will consist of 23 presses. The first line, which 
was non-automated, is already in Japan; the last two 


will be finished by yearend. 
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Unsprinklered paint factory was completely destroyed by this raging fire. Fire broke out 


$240,000 holocaust! 


in solvents on the second floor. By the time firemen arrived, the blaze was out of control. 


Grinnell 
Sprinklers 
can protect you 
against 
disastrous 
fires 








Grinnell Sprinklers quickly checked a fire that started in lacquer spray booth 
at Crown Cork and Seal Company, Philadelphia. When firemen arrived, the blaze 
was under control. 

Grinnell Sprinkler Systems are prefabricated in Grinnell shops, then shipped 
to your location for quick installation by expert crews. As they protect your 
property, they help pay for themselves in saved insurance dollars. 

Write today for complete details. Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence 1, R. I. 
Contracting offices in principal cities. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE PROTECTION SINCE 1878 
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mill is achieving an impressive profit 
margin with one of the nation’s cheapest commodities 


What can be done with an old gun- 
powder plant that produces one of 
the country’s cheapest commodities, 
depends on a shrinking source of 
supply, and sells to a gradually de- 
clining market? Last year an im- 
aginative down easter faced that 
problem and came up with an origi- 
nal solution. The down easter is 
H. Potter Trainer, Jr., president of 
the Sebago Chemical Corp., South 
Windham, Me., whose main product 
is sawdust or wood flour. 

Pres. Trainer formed Sebago a 
year ago when he took over a 
century-old mill that had been oper- 
ated by du Pont for about 50 years 
and then by another company for a 
brief period. Trainer leased the 
property on a long-term basis and 
purchased most of the capital equip- 
ment outright. The mill’s only prod- 
uct was wood flour, which du Pont 
used as a prime dynamite filler and 
which sells at 1¢ to 3¢ a pound. 

Plus and minus. In addition to the 
low selling price of its product, the 
business had a number of obvious 
disadvantages. Its remoteness from 
marketing centers made the cost of 
transportation a prime consideration 
for a Maine company. More than 
half its traditional sales went to dy- 
namite makers and linoleum manu- 
facturers, but dynamite was losing 
out to ammonium nitrate as an ex- 
plosive, and linoleum to vinyl floor 
coverings. 

Besides losing its market, the mill 
faced losing its source of raw mate- 
rials to other mills, and to farmers 
and poultrymen, also in the market 
for a cheap source of wood pulp and 
shavings. In recent years, due to the 
decline in lumber, the price for pulp 
has risen to about $6 a ton, and 
shavings up to $20 a ton. 

On the plus side, Trainer had ac- 
quired two unique grinding stones 
that could be used to defiber pulp- 
wood into a stringy, shaggy flour 
made up of particles with an unusu- 
ally large surface area and a high 
absorbency. Second, he had water 
rights from an old canal and his own 
water turbine generators for a power 
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Turning sawdust into dollars 


By finding new uses for its basic product, a New England 
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Pres. H. Potter Trainer, Jr., of Sebago Chemical Corp. pours new sawdust product 


Pilot Lite on charcoal briquettes as mill superintendent Albert Noble (left) and 
Asst. Treas. John Lewis watch. Product is non-flaring cookout fire starter. 
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The answer 
to the question 
on page 87 


It's fresh meat—in this case 
bacon slices magnified many times 
It’s a product that the 

Rock Island’s push-button yards 
have helped to move quickly, 
efficiently, and economically 
millions of ton miles 

year after year. 









Rock ROCK ISLAND LINES 
The railroad of plann rogre 
r Island | a bensese vt, Sagas — 


CHICAGO 5 








LOW-COST, RELIABLE 
PERFORMANCE 
BACKED BY 

40 YEARS OF 
SPECIALIZED 
ENGINEERING 
EXPERIENCE 


As compressed air continues to do 
more jobs for American industry, 
Quincy Compressors maintain 
their leadership in efficiency, de- 
pendability and economy. 


Models for all applications from 
1 to 90 CFM. 


across the country and 
the clock. 


Serv 
around 


— Yuiney 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Makers of the World’s Finest Air Compressors 
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Century-old mill in South Windham, Me., gets load of sawdust from lumber camp. 
Next steps in producing prime wood flour are drying, processing, and grading. 


source. Third, the facilities included 
diverse equipment for handling pulp, 
chipping it to size for grinding, 
handling the flour, and screening the 
final product for grading. Over-all, 


Trainer had acquired a_ versatile 
mill, including power generators, 
that would have cost more than 


$400,000 to build and equip now. 

Outlets. For what the business 
was worth, newly formed Sebago 
had two readymade customers in 
du Pont and Atlas Powder Co., who 
preferred this particular mill’s flour 
for their dynamite. Other bulk out- 
lets for wood flour put Sebago i 
competition with paper mill cellu- 
lose, quarry stone dust, mica, and 
asbestos. 

All of these are cheap fillers for 
floors, tile, wall panels, rubber heels, 
and even mild abrasives and soap. 

From the start, however, Trainer 
saw that aiming at only the bulk 
outlets for his wood flour would not 
be using his versatile facilities to 
their greatest advantage. In addi- 
tion, he felt it would be impractical 
to try and build up a substantial 
bulk volume while faced with de- 
clining prime markets and a limited 
source of supply. 

Trainer’s first step was to secure 
his source of raw materials. An obvi- 
ous answer was the plentiful supply 
of cheap, green sawdust available 
from Maine lumber camps, but this 
required drying equipment, so that 
the sawdust could be dried to the 
proper moisture level for processing. 
Trainer gave first priority to the pur- 
chase of this equipment. 

Upgrading the product. Sebago’s 


big problem, however, was in build- 





ing dollar volume. Trainer’s answer 
was to upgrade his product. He saw 
his solution in two steps: 

(1) Seeking out new _ industrial 
and consumer users who needed 
only limited amounts of flour; this 
would mean a better price than bulk 
sales. 

(2) Devising new dry and wet 
processes, so that Sebago could sell 
a finished product rather than a 
filler. 

One of the main advantages 
Trainer saw in developing unique 
products was that transportation 
costs would no longer be a barrier 
to wide distribution. The extremely 
low selling price of ordinary wood 
flour prohibited shipping over any 
distance. But a better price per 
pound would make shipping costs 
less crucial and would thus open up 
new marketing areas. 

New product push. The first new 
product that Sebago’s staff devel- 
oped came from some reverse think- 
ing about wood flour’s qualities. 
Instead of using prime wood flour 
for a fast burning rate as with dyna- 
mite, the idea was to slow the burn- 
ing rate down and use it as a fire 
starter. The resulting product is 
called Pilot Lite, an  oil-soaked 
ground pine flour, ideal as a cookout 
fire starter. Bagged in plastic, it 
sells for 49¢ a Ib. and can be pur- 
chased at most supermarkets. 

Pilot Lite opened up the broad 
market Sebago was looking for, as 
well as upping the company’s profit 
margin tenfold. As a wood product, 

Pilot Lite is still shipped bulk rate. : 
And it is shipped to the West Coast 
for as little as 2¢ a pound bag, thus 
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Is it 
really important 
what people 
think of you? 


How much does public approval of a product or its advertising affect 
sales? If people like your advertising, believe your claims, trust the media 
you use — how much does this help? 


Opinions differ. But this much is known: 


People have pronounced and different feelings about advertising as they 
see it presented in different media. Ask the man sitting next to you on 
the train. Ask your wife, your neighbor, or your friends. 


A recent study by the Market Research Corporation of America estab- 
lished that an overwhelming majority of people approve of and like the 
advertising they read in magazines. They expressed positive feelings with 
words like “interesting,” “helpful,” “convincing,” “believable.” Asked 
about TV advertising, opposite opinions were expressed by an over- 
whelming majority of people covered by the study. 


Which way do you want people to feel about your advertising? Does it 
matter that one person finds advertising in one medium “helpful” . . . 
and in another “annoying”? There is most certainly a psychological dif- 
ference. 

This psychological difference parallels another difference in the groups 
of people reached by the two media. An earlier section of the same re- 
search studied the differences in purchasing power of the heavy maga- 
zine readers and the heavy TV viewers. It showed that the heavy maga- 
zine readers bought more merchandise in 14 out of 18 product categories. 


There appears, then, not only a more friendly, trusting feeling toward 
magazine advertising, but actually a greater sales potential among maga- 
zine readers for most of the products surveyed. 


These twin facts are coupled with a great upsurge of magazine reading 
that has been referred to as the “reading explosion.” All this has led 
alert advertisers to re-examine their media policies and evaluate anew 
the opportunities of magazine advertising today. Action of this kind gave 
magazines an increasing share of the advertising dollar last year, for the 
second year in succession. Increasing advertising investments in maga- 
zines created a new high in dollar volume, up 9% in 1960. 


The sales force of any magazine or our research people here at the 
Bureau will be glad to help bring you up to date on the facts about 
magazines. Or write for a new booklet just coming off the press called 
“A Study of the Magazine Market: People’s Interests, Receptivity, Ac- 
tivities, Influence, Attitudes.” The Magazine Advertising Bureau, 444 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Trend by Years 


MAGAZINE READING 

AT ALL TIME HIGH 

CHART SHOWS the huge growth in magazine 
circulation over the past 20 years up to today’s 
188 million copies per (average) issue. A.B.C. 
magazine circulations have grown faster than 
the population as education and leisure time in- 
creased, family interests expanded, and concern 
with world affairs heightened. a a a) 





MAGAZINES GIVE PEOPLE IDEA 











ADDRESSING & MAILING SPECIALTIES 
SAVE 20%-60% 
REBUILTS 


OR I ee i 
GUARANTEE 


MACHINES & SUPPLIES 


VIMEv et @aatelel-licmat-lave! 
and electric Address- 
(o}=4¢-) ©) ab-ae- Tale mm Ch a-) eo) aley 
types. All supplies 


NIM r-he-s-) @anlelel-1icmal-lale| 
and electric Elliot 
Vella -s-3-1) alo ant-lele lial 
All supplies 


ALL PITNEY BOWES MACHINES, FOLDERS, LETTER OPENERS 
TYING MACHINES, PAPER CUTTERS, SEALERS, STAMPERS, ETC. 


24 PAGE CATALOG 
MAILERS EQUI 








MENT CO. INC. 
DEPT. BW, 40 W. 15TH ST., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 














ATRUF ALT ot th EE 


Write for catalog showing 3 complet 
lines (‘Office Valet’, “‘Checkerette” 
and “Decorator’’) Steel and alumi- 
num floor, wall and portable racks, 
lockerettes and accessories. 


VOGEL. Pian COMPANY 
Dept. Elmhurst, Il. 








a the Staudt! 


You'll get more done at Las Vegas’ 
complete convention hotel. Meeting 
and banquet facilities for groups 
from 10 to 1200! Great Food! 
and now! 
NEW STARDUST GOLF CLUB 
& 18-Hole Golf Course! 


LAS VEGAS 


On Stage! 
LE LIDO DE PARIS 
1961 Revue 
1295 Deluxe Rooms from $6 


Write for Complete Convention Brochure 











FOR PRESIDENTS, 
FINANCIAL V.P.s, 
and TREASURERS! 


Increase your corporate earnings by 
wise investment of surplus funds with 
relative safety. Double your yields. . . 
get tax savings .. . and capital gains 
too! Write for FREE information without 
obligation to: Dept. BW-1, 

Investing & Management Compass 

413 Franklin National Bank Bldg. 











Garden City, N. Y. 





194 PRODUCTION 


Stone-ground wood flour is loaded into 
bags for shipment to dynamite plant 
where it will be used as filler. 


getting Sebago wider distribution.. 


The company was quick to follow 
up its initial beachhead in new 
markets. Pilot Lite, for example, was 
soon followed by Sebagro—a mulch 
for gardens that easily undersells 
peat moss. And following Sebagro 
was Furglaze, a_kiln-dry rock 
maple flour that is used for cleaning 
furs. Now Sebago is in the process 
of introducing a cat litter that is 
made up of ground oak and maple; 
the company says it is less expensive 
and more absorbent than most clay 
litters. 

Scoring gains. What’s been the 
effect of Sebago’s ventures into new 
markets? New Englander Trainer is 
inclined to be typically close- 
mouthed about financial details, es- 
pecially so early in the game. He 
does say that dollar volume was un- 
der $100,000 this year, and will run 
well over that figure next year. And 
while traditional industrial uses ac- 
count for 60% of pound volume, 
new consumer uses are already well 
ahead in dollar volume. 

Trainer is pushing ahead with his 
product development program. So 
far Sebago products have been 
simple, and stress has been put on 
finding new uses for dry mixes. 
The next step, already under way, 
is to form new and more intricate 
wood flour products from pressure 
and heat molding. Wood bonds nat- 
urally under heat and pressure, so 
that products made this way could 
compete with plastics. Items now 





being developed include molded 


shingles, life preservers, and_bri- 
quettes. End 











EXECUTIVES 
ORGANIZERS 


Top Level Position 


Second fastest growing business in the 
U. S. and now proven in this area. This 
is a ground floor business opportunity 
with a new product, affording an ex- 
ceptional financial opportunity. The 
future in this business is unlimited. 
$20,000 to $30,000 income first year. 
Invest $5,500—fully secured. Guaran- 
teed 33% return in 30 days. You must 
invest and have organizational ability. 
For interview call 
Mr. Armbruster, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ELectric 1-3694, 9:30-11:30 A. M. 
Weekdays 

















“WE WILL BURY YOU!” 


says NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV 


Will he “bury” us “Never,” you 
answer! But are you sure? What 
are you doing to oppose Commu- 
nism? Help RADIO FREE EUROPE, 
the American People’s Counter- 
Voice to Communism! 


MAIL YOUR CONTRIBUTION NOW TO: 


RADIO FREE EUROPE FUND 
Box 1962, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 








LEGAL NOTICE 


STATEMENT, BRA EES Ee THE ACT OF AUGUST 
24, 912, AS AMENDED BY E 
3 93: ULY 2, 1946 AND JUNE 11, 
at. 208) SHOWING THE 
ow NER SHIP. MANAGEMENT AND 


CIRCULATION 











Of RUSINESS WEEK, published weekly at Albany, 
New York for October 1, 1961. 

1. The names and addresses of the — editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: Published 
by McGraw-Hill ne Company, Inc., 330 West 
42 2nd St., New York : 2 & tor, Elliott v. Bell, 

30 West 42nd St., Ni Ww “York N. Y.; Managing 
editor, Kenneth Kramer, 330 Wes t 42nd St., New York 
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30 West 42nd St., New York 36, } + 

2. The owner is MeGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, Y. Stock- 
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THE TREND 


BI 


Getting the budget back under control 


When the Kennedy Administration first took office 
it envisaged a new and more flexible role for budget 
policy. It took a position that was at once bold and 
conservative, suggesting that the budget should be 
geared to the business cycle, with planned deficits 
when the economy is in recession and surpluses 
when the economy is booming. In its view, the im- 
portant thing was not to achieve an absolute bal- 
ance in any one year but to gain “control” over the 
budget, so that balance could be achieved over the 
life span of the business cycle. 

In theory at least, this was a commendable ob- 
jective. But the question is whether theory can 
be put into practice. 

In its first few months in office, the Administra- 
tion deliberately increased the fiscal 1961 deficit 
as a counter-cyclical measure. This was in line with 
its policy, although whether it had full control over 
the situation was dubious, for estimates of the 
deficit were being constantly revised upward. 

This was because pressure group after pressure 
group fought for increased spending in its specific 
field. And in many areas, the Administration, anxious 
to cushion the impact of the recession, went along 
with new spending plans. 

But the Administration still felt it had control be- 
cause it foresaw a swing to a surplus with the recov- 
ery in business. A small deficit of $3-to-$4-billion 
was the revised estimate for fiscal 1962; in fiscal 
1963, however, the budget makers expected a sur- 
plus that would make up for the red ink. 

The need to provide additional funds for Latin 
America and the Berlin crisis, which called for a 
step-up in defense spending, have resulted in a 
drastic increase in the 1962 deficit, which is now 


figured at close to $7-billion. At the same time, 
Washington admits that the best we can hope for is 
a balanced budget in 1963. 

Granted that much of the additional spending © 
could not be helped, the fact remains that the 
Administration scarcely can claim mastery of a 
budget that has gone through such violent shifts, 
This is what is worrying our allies abroad, who took ~ 
fright when the Eisenhower Administration let the 
budget get out of control and wound up with a } 
deficit of over $12-billion in fiscal 1959. : 

We cannot afford this kind of budget deficit | 
now. It would simply invite foreign holders of 
dollars to turn their assets into gold. Foreign — 
governments will demonstrate cooperation as long © 
as they feel the U.S. is defending the dollar, but | 
the moment they think we have lost control, the © 
dollar will be an object of attack. 

This is a problem that the Kennedy Administra- — 
tion must now face. The President’s decision to 
hold expenditures under a tight rein in fiscal 1963 
is sound (page 25). But it must be enforced with 
real determination. The Administration has to 
demonstrate that it has control—by cutting back on 
non-essential projects and resisting the demands of 
special interest groups. After all, unless it is pre- 
pared to go to Congress for a tax increase, there is 
no way it can control its receipts; the only area in 
which it can operate is expenditures. 

Spending must be limited if the Administration 
is to live up to its pledge of a balanced budget. 
Even the achievement of a balance in the next fiscal 
year will not mean that the dollar is out of danger, 
but it will be a big step forward. For it will make 


clear that the budget is under control. 


A move toward European unity 


One of the great milestones in European history 
was reached this week in Paris with the begin- 
ning of formal talks on Britain’s entry into the six- 
nation European Economic Community (EEC). 
This preliminary round having gone well, full-scale 
negotiations will begin in Brussels in November. 
This effort to achieve real economic and political 
unity among the principal nations of Western 
Europe has come none too soon. The need to 
strengthen the West against the monolithic power 
of the Soviet Union has never been more urgent. 
Moreover, the unity now in sight offers to Britain 
a cure for the economic malaise that has been un- 
dermining that nation’s influence—a cure that Com- 
monwealth trade cannot provide. And to France 
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and West Germany, which now are suffering from 
political uncertainty—the one because of Algeria 
and the other because of Berlin—there is the pros- | 
pect of sharing with politically stable Britain a com- 
bined influence that might someday match that of | 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 

It would be a tragedy if the British-EEC talks 
were to break down because of Commonwealth 
pressure on London or because Pres. de Gaulle is 
unwilling to accept a partnership with Britain. 

The U.S. clearly has much to gain from the broad 
European unity that now is in prospect. In the 
weeks ahead, Washington should use whatever in- 
fluence it can bring to bear to see that the negotia- 
tions come to a successful conclusion. 
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